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TALES, 

MORAL,  HISTORICAL,  and  SENTIMENTAL. 


TRAGICAL  EFFECTS  OF  JEALOUSY. 

J-JURING  the  civil  wars  of  Genoa,  an  Italian, 
named  Grimaldi,  fled  to  Pisa.  Money  was  the  only 
object  in  the  universe  that  could  boast  of  his  regard 
or  friendship.  He  maintained  that  it  was  right  to 
pursue  fortune  in  any  way,  and  to  purchase  it  at 
any  price  whatever  ;  and  that  people  need  be  ashamed 
only  of  those  means  which  happen  to  fail.  It  was  a 
common  saying  of  his,  that  those  who  have  plenty 
of  money  are  troubled  with  few  qualms  of  consci- 
ence. 

Such  principles  could  not  fail  to  lead  him  into  the 
high  road  to  wealth.  He  began  at  a  very  early  age 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  his  fortune,  and  even  in  his 
youth  he  acquired  the  appellation  of  miser.  With 
the  talent  of  obtaining  riches,  he  united  the  much 
more  rare  qualification  of  keeping  them.  He  lived 
quile  alone,  having  neither  dog  nor  cat  in  his  house, 
because  he  would  have  been    obliged  to  maintain 
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them.  For  the  same  reason  he  kept  no  servant,  ar 
he  had  then  no  wages  to  pay.  He  was  at  the  same 
time  in  continual  fear  of  being  robbed;  and  theft 
and  robbery  were  in  his  opinion  crimes  of  a  far 
deeper  dye  than  murder  or  parricide.  He  was  the 
object  of  universal  hatred  and  contempt,  but  when 
he  had  received  an  aflfront,  he  went  home,  and  a 
look  at  his  beloved  hoard  afforded  abundant  conso- 
lation. 

The  frugality  of  his  repasts,  and  the  wretchednesf 
of  his  attire,  did  not  deceive  the  public  in  respect  to 
his  circumstances.  These  expedients  of  misers  sel- 
dom answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  de- 
signed. The  cloak  of  indigence  under  which  they 
hope  to  conceal  their  wealth  often  serves  only  to  give 
others  a  higher  opinion  of  their  riches,  and  their  ap- 
parent penury  becomes  a  sign  that  is  hung  out  to 
invite  thieves  to  enter. 

One  evening,  when  he  had  supped  in  company, 
but  not  at  home  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  he  set 
out  alone,  and  at  a  very  late  hour,  to  return  to  his 
habitation.  By  the  way  he  was  attacked  by  one  of 
those  lurking  assassins,  formerly  so  numerous  in 
the  cities  of  Italy.  Grimaldi's  bosom  was  pierced 
with  a  dagger,  but  he  had  still  strength  sufficient  to 
escape  from  the  murderer  by  flight.  At  this  moment 
a  tremendous  storm  came  on.  Exhausted  by  his 
wound,  and  overcome  by  terror  and  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  Grimaldi  entered  a  goldsmith's  shop, 
^Thich  chanced  to  be  still  open.     Fazio's  efforts,  like 


Griraaldi's,  were  directed  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth, 
but  he  pursued  a  much  more  precarious  way  than 
usury.  He  was  engaged  in  seeking  the  philosopher's 
stone.  This  evening  he  was  making  a  great  experi- 
ment, and  had  left  his  shop  open  on  purpose  to  mo- 
derate the  heat  proceeding  from  the  furnace. 

With  hasty  steps  Grimaldi  entered.  Fazio,  the 
goldsmith,  knew  him,  and  asked  what  brought  him 
out  so  late,  and  in  such  unfavourable  weather. 
"  Alas!"  sighed  Grimaldi,  *'  I  am  wounded!"  and 
instantly  sunk  into  a  chair  and  expired. 

The  alarm  of  Fazio  may  be  more  easily  conceived 
than  described.  He  hastened  to  tear  open  Grimaldi's 
clothes,  that  he  might  breathe  more  freely,  and  tried 
all  possible  means  to  restore  him  to  life,  but  in  vain. 
Fazio  then  examined  the  body,  and  perceived  that 
Grimaldi  had  received  a  wound  in  the  breast.  The 
wound  had  closed  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  blood, 
unable  to  find  a  passage,  had  suffocated  the  unfor- 
tunate Grimaldi. 

This  extraordinary  circumstance  threw  Fazio  into 
the  utmost  perplexity.  All  his  neighbours  were  asleep, 
or  had  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses  on  account 
of  the  tempestuous  weather.  He  had  nobody  at 
home  but  himself,  his  wife  and  two  children  having 
gone  to  his  father's,  whose  death  was  hourly  expected. 

A  bold  idea  suddenly  rushed  upon  his  mind,  but 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  appeared 
extremely  easy  of  execution.  He  was  sure  that  no 
one  had  seen  Grimaldi  enter  his  shop.     The  continu- 
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ance  of  the  rain  and  of  the  storm  took  from  every 
person  all  inclination  to  look  out  of  the  window. 
On  the  other  hand,  Fazio  was  aware  that  if  he  mad& 
known  Grimaldi's  death,  he  should  not  himself 
escape  suspicion.  After  maturely  considering  the 
affair,  he  shut  up  his  shop,  resolving  to  turn  this  ad- 
venture to  his  advantage,  and  in  his  love  of  transfor- 
mations, to  try  whether  he  could  not  change  bad 
luck  into  good,  as  he  had  before  attempted  to  con- 
vert his  lead  into  gold  or  silver. 

Fazio  either  knew  or  suspected  that  Grimaldi  was 
rich.  He  began  to  search  his  pockets,  and  found  in 
them  some  money,  together  with  a  large  bunch  of 
keys.  This,  thought  he,  is  evidently  a  dispensation 
of  Heaven ;  the  j&nger  of  Providence  is  plainly  dis- 
cernible in  the  event.  That  such  a  dreadful  storm 
should  take  place  to-night,  that  my  shop  should  be 
open  so  late,  that  Grimaldi  should  be  wounded  and 
expire  in  my  chair,  are  circumstances  which  could' 
not  have  happened  but  by  its  particular  direction. 
He  has  no  relation,  perhaps  not  even  a  friend.  One 
stranger  is  as  good  as  another  stranger,  and  Fazio 
may  as  well  be  his  heir  as  any  one  else.  Nay, 
in  fact,  I  have  perhaps  the  best  right  to  his  property. 
Had  it  not  been  for  me  he  would  have  died  in  the 
street,  and  have  been  exposed  to  the  rain  the  whole 
night.  Who  knows  but  what  he  came  into  my  shop 
with  the  intention  of  making  me  his  heir.  His  visit 
supplies  the  place  of  a  will.  I  will  inherit  his  pro- 
l>orty  in  silence ;  that  will  l>e  the  most  prudent  and 


-the  safest  way  ;  for  were  I  to  relate  the  whole  affair 
to  the  magistrates,  they  would  not  belieye  me.  Gri- 
maldi's  corpse  is  in  my  house:  every  body  would 
look  upon  me  as  his  murderer,  and  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  me  to  prove  my  innocence.  If  I  bury 
him  without  farther  ceremony,  no  suspicion  can  at« 
tach  to  me,  because  nobody  knows  any  thing  of  the 
matter.  And  in  truth  it  cannot  be  difficult  to  chuse 
between  riches  and  the  scaffold.  I  have  at  length 
found  the  philosopher's  stone,  which  I  have  so  long 
been  in  search  of.  I  have  found  it  without  the  help 
of  fluxes,  furnaces,  or  crucibles. 

Providing  himself  with  a  dark  lantern,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  execution  of  his  design.  The  rain  de- 
scended in  a  deluge,  the  thunder  rolled  most  awfully, 
l)ut  Fazio  neither  felt  the  one  nor  heard  the  other. 
His  whole  soul  was  engaged  with  the  thoughts  of  Gri- 
maldi's  treasures.  lie  tried  his  keys,  opened  the 
door,  and  went  forward  into  the  apartment  in  which 
he  lived.  It  was  not  large,  but  well  secured,  having 
many  more  locks  than  doors.  It  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived what  was  the  first  object  of  his  search.  All  the 
keys  of  the  bunch  Mere  successively  applied  to  the 
desk,  and  he  almost  began  to  despair  of  opening  it, 
for  it  had  four  or  five  locks  on  the  outside  exclusive 
x}f  those  within.  At  length  he  accomplished  his  pur- 
pose :  he  found  a  small  box  full  of  gold  rings,  brace- 
lets, jewels,  and  other  valuables,  and  near  it  four 
bags,  on  each  of  which  he  read  with  transport  the 
words — three  thousand  gold  ducats. 


Trembling  for  joy,  he  seized  the  bags,  but  left  the 
jewels  untouched,  as  they  might  have  betrayed  him. 
This  done,  as  he  was  a  lover  of  order,  he  placed 
every  thing  in  its  former  position,  locked  up  every 
place  as  he  found  it,  and  returned  home  with  his  load 
without  being  met  or  seen  by  a  single  creature.  The 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  convey  his  bags  to  a  place  of 
safety,  and  the  next  to  dispose  of  the  body  of  the  de- 
ceased. He  lifted  it  with  as  much  ease  as  a  feather  ; 
for  the  mere  touch  of  the  bags  of  money  had  commu. 
nicated  to  him  a  degree  of  strength  at  which  he  him- 
self could  not  help  being  astonished.  He  carried 
Grimaldi  into  his  cellar,  and  dug  a  deep  hole,  in 
which  he  deposited  him  with  all  his  keys  and  clothes. 
This  grave  he  covered  up  with  such  care,  that  nobody 
could  have  discovered  the  least  trace  of  what  he  had 
been  doing. 

Having  accomplished  this  business,  Fazio  hastened 
to  his  room,  not  so  much  to  count  the  money,  as  to 
feast  himself  with  the  sight  of  it.  He  found  the 
number  of  pieces  perfectly  correct ;  not  one  was 
wanting;  but  he  was  dazzled  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  sum.  He  first  counted  it,  and  then  weighed  it; 
his  transports  increased  every  moment.  He  conveyed 
the  whole  heap  to  a  secret  closet,  burned  the  bags, 
and  never  took  his  eyes  ofif  them  till  they  were  con- 
sumed to  the  very  last  atom,  on  which  he  scattered 
the  ashes  in  the  air,  for  fear  even  they  might  betray 
him.  At  length  he  retired  to  rest,  for  he  was  greatly 
exhausted  by  his  exertions  and  his  joy. 


Some  days  afterwards,  as  notVmg  was  seen  or 
heard  of  Grimaldi,  the  magistrates  sent  proper  per- 
sons to  break  open  his  house  and  his  apartments. 
They  were  astonished  to  find  no  traces  of  the  master, 
but  they  were  still  more  surprised  to  discover  no 
ready  money. 

Three  months  elapsed  and  no  tidings  were  heard  of 
Grimaldi.  As  soon  as  Fazio  remarked  that  his  sud- 
den disappearance  ceased  to  be  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation, he  began  to  drop  obscure  hints  respecting  his 
chemical  discoveries.  Some  time  afterwards  he  even 
began  to  give  his  acquaintance  to  understand  that 
he  had  produced  a  bar  of  gold.  They  laughed  at 
him  to  his  face,  knowing  how  often  he  had  already 
been  deceived  in  his  operations.  This  time,  however, 
Fazio  steadily  adhered  to  his  assertion,  prudently 
observing  a  certain  gradation  in  his  expressions  of 
joy;  and  at  length  announced  his  intention  of 
making  a  journey  to  France  to  turn  his  bullion  into 
money. 

In  order  to  secure  himself  the  more  completely 
from  suspicion,  he  pretended  to  be  in  want  of  money 
for  the  journey,  and  accordingly  borrowed  one  hun- 
dred florins  on  the  security  of  a  farm  which  had  not 
yetevaporated  in  the  smoke  of  his  chemical  researches. 
Half  of  this  sum  he  kept  himself,  and  gave  the  other  to 
his  wife,  to  whom  he  at  the  same  time  announced  his 
speedy  departure.  This  intelligence  made  her  tremble. 
She  was  afraid  that  it  was  the  utter  ruin  of  his  circum- 
stances which  compelled  Fazio  to  quit  the  couBtry: 
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she  fancied  that  she  should  never  see  him  again,  and 
that  she  with  her  two  children,  forsaken  by  husband 
and  father,  would  soon  be  reduced  to  extreme  indi- 
gence. She  begged,  she  conjured  him  to  stay.  She 
had  recourse  to  every  expedient,  both  to  reproaches 
and  tears.  She  spoke  with  such  warmth  and  affec- 
tion that  Fazio,  no  longer  proof  against  her  intrea- 
ties,  could  not  help  communicating  the  secret  which 
he  had  previously  determined  to  keep  locked  within 
his  own  bosom  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  took  her  by 
the  hand,  conducted  her  to  his  closet,  related  the 
affair  with  Grimaldi,  and  shewed  her  his  money, 
adding  : — "  Have  you  now  any  doubts  respecting 
the  reality  of  my  bar  of  gold?" 

The  reader  may  conceive  the  transports  of  Valen- 
tina,  the  wife  of  Fazio.  She  threw  herself  into  his 
arms,  and  her  thanks  and  caresses  were  now  as  warm 
as  her  reproaches  and  objections  had  before  been 
violent.  Numberless  plans  of  future  happiness  and 
splendour  were  formed,  and  immediate  preparations 
made  for  the  journey.  On  the  day  fixed  for  his  de- 
parture, however,  Valentina,  who,  as  may  easily  be 
supposed,  had  been  enjoined  by  Fazio  to  observe  the 
profoundest  secrecy,  did  not  fail  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  whole  family,  and  to  oppose  the 
journey  as  she  had  done  before.  She  appeared  the 
picture  of  despair  ;  she  lavished  prayers  and  iutrea- 
ties  accompanied  with  floods  of  tears,  while  her  heart 
was  the  abode  of  joy-  Fazio  was  looked  upon  as  a 
fooL'vi.'.Tbe  whole  city  made  him  the  butt  of  their 
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ridicule,  and  he  in  his  turn  laughed  at  the  whole 
city. 

While  he  was  on  the  way  to  Marseilles,  his  wife, 
who  remained  at  Pisa,  continued  to  act  the  part  she 
had  assumed.  She  was  continually  talking  of  her 
poverty,  though  her  husband  had  left  her  more  than 
sufficient  to  supply  all  her  wants  during  his  absence. 
Every  body  pitied  her  condition,  while  she  had  no 
other  sorrow  than  what  she  thought  necessary  to 
affect. 

Fazio  exchanged  his  gold  for  good  bills  on  opulent 
bankers  of  Pisa,  on  which  he  wrote  to  his  wife  that 
he  had  sold  his  bars  and  was  on  his  way  home.  This 
letter  Valentina  shewed  to  her  relations,  her  ac- 
quaintance, and  all  who  chose  to  read  it.  Every 
body  was  thrown  into  the  utmost  astonishment. 
Most  still  doubted  of  the  reality  of  Fazio's  good  for- 
tune, when  he  himself  arrived  at  Pisa. 

He  appeared  with  an  air  of  triumph,  and  related  to 
all  the  world  the  success  which  had  crowned  his  che- 
mical researches,  not  forgetting  to  add  that  his  bars 
had  been  tried  and  proved  to  be  genuine  gold  of  the 
purest  quality.  These  verbal  testimonies  of  his  luck 
he  supported  by  irrefragable  evidence,  and  received 
of  his  banker  nine  thousand  gold  dollars  in  hard 
cash.  A  proof  of  this  kind  silenced  all  doubts  and 
objections.  His  story  was  related  from  house  to 
house,  and  his  profound  knowledge  in  the  mysteri- 
ous science  of  the  transformation  of  metals  was  uni- 
versally extolled.     The  same  man,  who  a  few  months 
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before  had  been  declared  a  downright  fool,  was  now 
exalted  by  the  very  same  people  to  the  rank  of  a 
philosopher:  and  Fazio  enjoyed  at  the  same  time 
the  twofold  gratification  of  being  honoured  for  his 
wealth  and  his  learning. 

He  had  now  no  farther  occasion  to  conceal  his 
opulence,  and  enjoyed  it  to  his  satisfaction.  He  dis- 
charged the  mortgages  upon  his  farm,  purchased  a 
title  at  Rome,  in  order  to  unite  rank  with  riches, 
bought  a  magnificent  house  and  a  couple  of  yillas, 
and  placed  the  remainder  of  his  money  in  the  hands 
of  a  rich  merchant  at  an  interest  of  ten  per  cent. 

He  now  kept  two  men  servants,  two  maids,  and 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  age,  two  saddle- 
horses,  one  for  his  own  use  and  the  other  for  his 
wife.  Thus  both  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
that  they  were  rich — a  pleasure  which  is  far  more 
keenly  relished  by  those  who  have  before  languished 
in  indigence.  Valentina,  who  was  now  much  too 
fine  a  lady  to  superintend  her  domestic  concerns 
herself,  took  into  her  house,  with  the  consent  of  her 
husband,  an  old  and  very  ugly  female  relation,  to- 
gether with  her  daughter,  who  was  young  and 
handsome. 

Fazio,  in  order  to  live  in  every  respect  on  the 
footing  of  a  gentleman  (the  bon  (on  of  Pisa  being 
probably  at  that  time  the  same  which  now  a  days 
prevails  in  many  other  large  cities)  resolved  to 
keep  a  mistress.  He  cast  his  eyes  on  the  daughter 
^^f  his  wife's  old  relation,  who,  as  we  have  already 
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obseryed,  was  very  handsome.  Adelaide  was  just 
in  the  age  of  lore  and  coquetry,  when  one  of  these 
is  more  than  sufficient  to  lead  a  young  female  into 
folly.  She  lent  a  willing  ear  to  Fazio,  and  the 
connection  between  them  soon  became  so  intimate 
that  he  embroiled  himself  with  his  wife.  Before 
Valentina  had  discovered  or  obtained  positive  proofs 
of  his  infidelity,  Fazio  had  squandered  a  considerable 
sum  upon  his  beloved  Adelaide. 

Valentina  was  very  jealous  of  her  rights,  and  she 
was  vexed  to  see  them  in  ihe  hands  of  another.  The 
seeds  of  discord  were  sown  between  them.  Valentina 
naturally  grew  peevish  and  Adelaide  saucy.  One 
day  they  had  such  a  violent  quarrel  that  Valentina 
turned  the  old  housekeeper  and  her  daughter  out  of 
doors.  Fazio,  on  his  return  home,  was  highly  indig- 
nant at  this  usage,  which  only  served  to  strengthen 
his  passion  for  Adelaide,  for  whom  he  hired  a  con- 
venient lodging.  Valentina,  who  was  naturally  of 
a  very  violent  temper,  could  no  longer  restrain  her 
rage. 

Fazio,  having  in  vain  tried  all  possible  means  to 
pacify  or  to  deceive  her,  repaired  to  his  country- 
house,  and  sent  for  Adelaide  thither.  On  the  receipt 
of  this  intelligence  Valentina,  who,  in  the  explo- 
sions of  her  jealousy  was  more  like  a  fury  than  a 
woman,  conceived  the  most  atrocious  design.  ^Vith- 
out  reflecting  on  the  fatal  consequences  with  which 
such  a  step  would  infallibly  be  attended,  she  re- 
solved to  accuse  her  husband  before  the  magistrates, 
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as  the  murderer  of  Grimaldi.  This  horrible  idea  she 
immediately  put  ia  execution,  and  Fazio,  -who  wa* 
enjoying  delicious  moments  with  his  mistress,  little 
dreamt  of  the  storm  which  was  gathering  over  his 
head. 

The  magistrates  having  examined  the  deponent  re- 
specting all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  sent  people 
to  dig  in  Fazio's  cellar.  The  relics  of  Grimaldi  were 
found,  and  the  wretched  Fazio  Mas  torn  f«*om  Ade- 
laide's arms  to  be  conveyed  to  prison.  He,  at  first, 
denied  every  thing;  but  on  being  confronted  with  his 
wife,  who  was  produced  as  his  accuser,  he  exclaimed: 
*'  Wretch,  had  I  loved  you  less,  you  would  not  have 
tnown  my  secret ;  out  of  affection  for  you  I  was 
weak,  and  you  have  brought  me  to  this  situation.'* 
The  torture,  so  dangerous  to  persons  unjustly  accus- 
ed, extorted  from  Fazio  a  confession  of  all  that  he 
had  done,  as  well  as  of  what  he  had  not  done.  He 
acknowledged  that  hehad  murdered  Grimaldi,  though 
he  w  as  perfectly  innocent  of  the  crime ;  the  sentence 
passed  upon  him  was  that  his  property  should  be 
<:onfiscated,  and  himself  publicly  executed. 

Valentina,  as  soon  as  she  was  dismissed,  returned 
to  her  house,  and  was  not  a  little  surprized  to  find  it 
occupied  by  the  officers  of  justice,  who  had  even 
driven  her  children  out  of  their  home.  This  new 
misfortune  was  sufficient  to  plunge  her  into  despair. 
Her  heart  was  already  wrung  with  remorse;  for  as 
soon  as  her  revenge  was  gratified,  her  eyes  were  open- 
ed :  she  saw  all  the  indiscreet  precipitation   of  her 
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conduct,  and  was  sensible  of  the  abyss  of  misery  iu; 
which  she  had  invoWed  herself.  Her  soul  wa» 
racked  with  anguish  and  remorse.  She  ran  about 
with  dishevelled  hair,  and  in  a  state  bordering  on 
distraction,  implored  the  judges  to  set  at  liberty  her 
husband,  whom  she  had  herself  delivered  over  to  the 
axe  of  the  executioner.  The  sight  of  her  children 
but  augmented  the  agony  of  her  conscience. 

This  melancholy  affair  was  the  subject  of  gcneraV 
conversation.  Valentina,  abhorred  by  herself,  en- 
joyed not  even  the  consolation  of  exciting  pity. 
She  was  hated  and  avoided  like  a  ravenous  beast,  both 
by  relatives  and  acquaintance. 

Fazio  meanwhile  fell  a  victim  to  the  cruel  destiny 
she  had  prepared  for  him.  He  was  conducted 
through  the  principal  streets  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion. He  mounted  the  scaffold  with  great  fortitude, 
protested  his  innocence,  and  cursed  the  jealousy  of 
his  wife.  The  sentence  of  the  law  was  executed,  and 
bis  body,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  was  exhibited  on  the 
scaffold  to  the  populace.  Rage  and  despair  in  the  mean 
time  instigated  Valentina  to  the  most  horrible  of  all 
deeds.  Taking  her  two  children  by  the  hand,  she 
drew  them  hastily  along  to  the  place  of  execution. 
She  rushed  through  the  cro^vd,  who  made  way  for  her 
and  loaded  her  with  execrations. 

But  Valentina  heard  them  not.  She  reached  th« 
foot  of  the  scaffold.  With  her  children  she  ascended 
the  fatal  steps,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  once  more 
embracing   the  corpse  of  her  husband.     Valentina: 
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led  her  children  close  to  the  bleeding  body,  and  com- 
manded them  to  embrace  their  dead  father.  At  this 
sight,  and  at  the  cries  of  the  wretched  children,  all 
the  spectators  melted  into  tears.  But  the  maddened 
mother,  having  suddenly  pierced  the  bosom  of  one 
with  a  dagger,  rushed  upon  the  other  and  extended 
him  lifeless  beside  his  brother.  A  general  cry  of 
horror  rent  the  air.  The  people  hastened  to  secure 
her ;  but  she  had  already  stabbed  herself  with  the 
f5airie  dagger,  and  sunk  lifeless  on  the  bodies  of  her 
husband  and  children. 

The  sight  of  the  two  murdered  children,  and  of  the 
mother  swimming  in  her  blood,  filled  the  bosoms  of 
all  theby-standers  with  mingled  sentiments  of  pity  and 
abhorrence.  Astonishment  and  dejection  took  pos- 
session of  the  minds  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Pisa ; 
and  the  whole  city  wore  the  appearance  of  some 
general  public  calamity.  They  traversed  the  streets 
in  gloomy  silence;  and  fresh  crowds  were  continually 
thronging  to  the  scaffold  where  the  blood  of  the 
innocent  children  was  mingled  with  that  of  the  un- 
happy parents.  Even  the  most  obdurate  hearts  were 
notproof  against  the  rising  emotions  of  compassion. 

The  judges,  moved  with  pity,  permitted  the  family 
to  inter  the  bodies  of  the  parents  out  of  the  city. 
The  two  children  were  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
Catherine.  The  tradition  of  this  melancholy  catas- 
trophe has  been  preserved  to  this  day  at  Pisa,  where 
the  unhappy  sufferers  are  still  spoken  of  with  sym- 
pathy. 
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SICILIAN  LOVE. 

CuENNA  was  born  at  Florence.  She  was  the  only 
child  of  opulent  parents ;  but  had  their  family  been 
ever  so  numerous,  she  would  probably  have  been  the 
greatest  favourite,  such  was  the  beauty  of  her  per- 
son, the  precocity  of  her  wit,  the  brilliancy  of  her 
understanding,  and  the  enchanting  vivacity  of  her 
soul.  Before  she  had  completed  her  tenth  year,  she 
lost  her  mother,  and  in  her  twelfth  she  was  ab- 
solute mistress  of  her  father,  a  man  of  so  weak  a 
mind  that  he  seemed  unable  to  live  without  being 
governed  by  somebody. 

She  had  now  attained  her  eighteenth  year :  the  fire 
peculiar  to  her  countrywomen  seemed  to  burn  in  her 
with  three-fold  strength.  Her  genius  despised  every 
thing  common  ;  and  for  this  reason  her  native  country 
soon  disgusted  her.  She  thought  it  uniform  and  disa- 
greeable, was  ardently  desirous  of  a  change  of  scenery, 
and  soon  found  means  to  inspire  her  father  with  the 
same  sentiments. 

He  possessed  estates  in  Sicily.  Cuenna  had  often 
heard  the  beauty  of  that  island  spoken  of  in  the 
highest  terms  :  she  fancied  that  she  should  there  meet 
with  new  friends,  and  better  company  ;  in  a  word, 
that  in  Sicily  she  should  enjoy  superior  happiness. 
She  incessantly  importuned  her  father  to  remove  thi- 
ther, and  he  at  length  complied  with  her  desire. 
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They  arrived  at  Messina ;  and  though  upon  a  nearer 
Tiew  much  of  the  glory  of  the  imaginary  Elysium 
disappeared,  still  in  many  respects  Cuenna's  judgment 
seemed  to  have  been  correct.  Sicily  abounded  with 
beautiful  females,  but  this  stranger  threatened  to  eclipse 
them  all.  A  crowd  of  young  men  of  the  noblest  birth, 
of  the  highest  rank,  and  of  the  greatest  fortune,  soon 
collected  round  her.  All  aspired  to  her  love,  many 
solicited  her  hand.  The  heart  of  Cuenna,  however, 
remained  unmoved.  The  conquest  of  it  was  reserved 
for  a  foreigner. 

The  Sicilians  had  about  this  period  begun  to  attract 
the  notice  of  all  Europe.  The  Meight  of  the  iron 
yoke  of  Spain,  which  threatened  to  impoverish  and 
depopulate  a  country  resembling  Eden  itself  in  ferti- 
lity, at  length  became  insupportable  to  its  bold  inha- 
bitants. They  endeavoured  to  shake  it  off,  and  im- 
plored the  assistance  of  France.  France  listened  to 
their  intreaties,  and  sent  to  their  aid  a  considerable 
force  commanded  by  Vivonne,  brother  to  the  cele- 
brated Madame  de  Montespan.  If  her  feminine 
charms  were  irresistibly  captivating,  his  manly  beauty 
was  not  less  dangerous  :  she  possessed  the  love  of  the 
monarch,  and  he  enjoyed  his  favour.  He  entertained 
a  high  regard  for  every  art  and  science,  from  each  of 
which  he  had  borrowed  all  that  can  polish  and  adorn 
the  mind.  The  influence  of  his  sister  elevated  him 
to  the  rank  of  marshal  of  France;  true  heroism,  and 
profound  military  knowledge,  rendered  him  worthy 
of  the  post.     He  seemed  to  be  as  invincible  in  the 
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field  as  in  the  chamber  of  the  ladies.  In  the  former, 
the  man  of  hoaour,  courage,  and  fidelity,  never  mani. 
fested  irresolution :  in  the  latter,  his  conduct  was 
more  commonly  governed  by  the  principles  of  the  gay 
and  fashionable  world. 

Vivonne  now  made  his  solemn  entry  as  *ho  viceroy 
of  Messina.  The  people  welcomed  him  with  all  the 
acclamations  with  which  they  are  accustomed  to  hail 
a  new  government  and  one  of  their  own  choowng. 
That  great  city  displayed  all  its  magnificence  in  order 
to  give  him  a  suitable  reception.  A  band  of  martial 
music  led  the  way,  and  was  followed  by  a  troop  of 
the  finest  French  cavalry.  Next  came  the  immediate 
retinue  of  the  viceroy  ;  a  numerous  train  of  servants 
magnificently  dressed,  and  of  noble  youths,  beauti- 
ful as  Ganymede,  and  perhaps  in  other  respects 
resembling  that  favourite  of  the  gods  ;  gilded  state 
coaches,  drawn  by  superb  horses,  and  lastly  Vi- 
vonne himself,  upon  a  stately  charger,  at  once  hand- 
some and  dignified ;  pride  on  his  brow,  affability  in 
his  look,  and  condescending  complacency  in  his  de- 
meanor— in  every  point  of  view  a  most  accomplished 
man  ! 

Every  balcony  in  Messina  was  filled  with  specta. 
tors  ;  they  were  occupied  by  the  fairest  daughters  of 
the  land  in  the  most  sumptuous  apparel.  Vivonne 
turned  to  each,  and  respectfully  saluted  the  ladies  as 
he  passed.  His  eyes  had  often  lingered  for  a  moment, 
but  when  he  was  opposite  to  Cuenna's  balcony  they 
became  suddenly  fixed.     In  a  white  robe,  with  only  a 
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flower  in  her  hair,  she  stood — nothing  owing  to  art, 
but  to  nature  infinitely  indebted — among  twenty 
young  females  sparkling  with  diamonds,  and  eclipsed 
them  all.  No  sooner  did  the  viceroy  behold  her  than 
every  former  impression  was  effaced.  For  a  minute 
his  stiffened  hand  involuntarily  checked  the  progress 
of  his  horse.  He  rode  forward,  but  not  without 
looking  back  at  least  a  dozen  times.  To  him  the 
other  streets  appeared  empty  and  dull.  The  most 
fickle  mortal  on  the  face  of  the  earth  was  now  trans- 
formed into  the  enthusiast. 

But  Signora  Cuenna  was  as  much,  or  perhaps  still 
more,  thunder-struck  than  Vivonnc.  She  had  now 
met  with  her  conqueror,  and  she  felt,  ia  its  full  extent, 
the  wound  inflicted  on  her  heart.  Though  convinced 
that  she  had  never  beheld  so  handsome  a  man,  yet 
she  heard  but  too  plainly  the  objections  which  reason 
urged  against  such  a  passion.  She  recollected  his  le- 
vity, with  which  she  was  already  acquainted  by  re- 
port ;  reflected  that  she  was  in  Sicily,  and  that  this 
amiable  foreigner  was  a  Frenchman.  On  the  spot 
where  in  those  horrid  vespers,  his  forefathers  atoned 
for  their  lewdness  with  their  blood,  ought  she  to 
conceive  an  attachment  for  a  man  whom  she  beheld 
for  the  first  time,  and  who  probably  would  not  re- 
turn her  passion  ?  Even  if  he  did,  what  was  to  be- 
come of  her  honour,  her  reputation,  her  virtue; 
was  she  to  ruin  irrevocably  either  her  peace  of  mind 
or  her  good  name  ?  Was  she  to  sacrifice  every  thing 
to  her  passion,  or  should  she  not  rather  sacrifice  th« 
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latter  to  her  high  birth  and  to  conscious  rectitude  r  — 
Unavailing  contest !  In  every  region  love  proves 
victorious,  but  scarcely  in  any  so  soon  as  in  Sicily. 
A  voluptuous  climate  there  renders  every  nerve  more 
irritable,  heightens  every  joy,  and  adds  keenness  to 
every  sorrow.  Cuenna  felt  to  her  cost  in  what 
country  she  resided,  and  all  the  ardency  of  the  blood 
that  there  circulates  through  the  veins. 

Agreeably  to  the  practice  of  French  politeness, 
Vivonne  began  the  next  day  to  pay  visits  to  all  the 
ladies  of  Messina  of  a  certain  rank ;  and  it  may 
easily  be  imagined  that  be  did  not  forget  Cuenna. 
But  the  tone  of  his  conversation  was  less  polite  with 
her  than  with  any  of  the  rest ;  that  graceful  levity 
and  ease  which,  as  a  Frenchman  and  an  accomplished 
courtier,  were  doubly  his  own,  entirely  forsook  him. 
In  every  other  place  he  was  accustomed  to  act  as  if 
he  was  at  home  ;  with  her  he  had  great  difficulty  to 
conceal  his  embarrassment.  No  story  of  the  court 
of  his  great  Louis,  no  flattery  which  he  otherwise 
lavished  upon  the  charms  of  every  beautiful  female, 
none  of  those  bon  mots  for  which  he  was  so  dis- 
tinguished could  he  here  produce.  He  was  but  half 
himself. 

This  half  Vivonne,  however,  established  his  power 
so  much  the  more  firmly  over  Cuenna's  heart.  What 
cared  she  about  King  Louis  ?  What  did  she  want  to 
know  about  his  court  r  How  insipid  would  the  most 
refined  flattery  have  appeared  to  her  !  She  looked  at 
Vivonne's  eves  alone,  and  thev  told  her  that  she  was 
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beloved.  Her  wishes  were  now  converted  into  hope; 
this  hope  formed  plans,  fugitive  as  the  breezes  of 
May,  but  not  less  delightful. 

Vivonnegave  public  entertainments  to  the  nobility 
of  Messina.  Cuenna  was  invited  among  the  rest ; 
she  was  the  only  individual  of  her  sex  and  age  who 
did  not  join  in  the  diversion  of  dancing,  and  yet 
nevier  failed  to  be  present.  How  indeed  could  she 
have  staid  away  !  Vivonne  was  there  ;  she  saw  him, 
she  spoke  to  him,  and  drank  copious  draughts  of  the 
nectar  and  w  ormwood  of  love.  One  day  when  she 
had  declined  the  invitations  of  many  of  the  noblest 
young  men  to  dance,  Vivonne  timidly  approached 
and  ventured  to  solicit  her  for  his  partner.  Crimson 
blushes  overspread  her  cheeks,  and  her  knees  trem- 
bled when  she  was  about  to  rise  and  to  comply  with 
his  desire  ;  she  was  scarcely  able  to  support  herself, 
and  by  an  obeisance  to  refuse  his  request.  Imme- 
diately afterwards  she  was  taken  so  ill,  that  she  was 
obliged,  though  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  to 
retire. 

Next  day  Vivonne  hastened  in  person  to  inquire 
after  her  health.  He  found  her  pale  and  restless  ; 
her  eyes  announced  the  agitation  of  her  mind,  and 
sighs  half  suppressed  burst  from  her  bosom.  What 
Frenchman,  conscious  like  Vivonne,  of  the  whole 
extent  of  his  merits,  could  any  longer  have  doubted 
his  victory  ?  He  was  fully  aware  of  the  cause  of  her 
indisposition.  He  made  a  declaration  of  his  love. 
He  did  it  with  ardor,  and  with  ardor  it  was  returned. 
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No  feigned  coyness  disguised  the  real  sentiments  of 
the  heart ;  no  forced  modesty  revolted  at  his  con- 
fession. The  heart  of  Cuenna  flew  to  meet  him. 
With  Mhat  tenderness,  with  what  fire  glowed  her 
first  embrace  ! 

''  Yes,  Vivonnej"  replied  she,  '^  I  love  you,  I 
cannot  conceal  the  darling  passion  of  my  soul,  and 
■with  pleasure  I  follow  whithersoever  it  leads  me. 
In  your  country  they  act  with  greater  caution  and 
reserre.  In  France  you  love  not  as  we  do  ;  but  you 
have  there  no  Etna.  Impressed  by  your  merits- 
transported  by  your  manly  beauty,  and  still  more  by 
the  love  which  beams  from  your  eyes,  you  are  from 
this  moment  the  ruler,  the  sovereign  of  my  heart." 

From  that  moment  Cuenna  actually  abandoned 
herself  entirely  to  the  impetuosity  of  passion.  From 
her  earliest  youth  an  enemy  to  all  restraint,  and  long 
accustomed  to  govern  all  around  her,  not  excepting 
her  own  father,  she  now  took  no  pains  to  disguise 
the  feelings  of  her  heart.  She  was  equally  indifferent 
to  public  opinion  :  reputation  was  in  comparison  of 
her  love  a  trivial  consideration ;  Vivonne  was  the 
only  person  in  the  world  on  whose  good  opinion  she 
seemed  to  set  any  value. 

"  O  God,  how  I  love  this  man !"  she  once  ex- 
claimed, at  the  same  time  putting  her  arm  with  the 
utmost  tenderness  round  the  marshal's  neck. — ''  Ah 
Loais,  how  I  love  you  !  And  you  love  me  too  ;  this 
I  know  ;  and  hope  that  you  will  ever  continue  to 
love  me.     But  if  you  should  prove  inconstant,  were 
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you  to  do  what  I  can  scarcely  utter,  "what  I  can 
scarcely  endure  to  think  of ;  O,  Vivonne,  do  you 
know  what  I  would  do  ?  Do  you  know  what  I 
have  carried  close  to  my  bosom  since  the  first  day  of 
our  love  ?" 

'^  What  then?" 

"  See  here,  this  dagger!  Louis,  in  that  bosom 
which  I  now  press  so  fervently  to  my  breast,  into 
that  heart,  for  which,  if  it  now  ceased  to  beat,  I 
would  purchase  returning  pulsation  for  ever  so  short 
a  time,  at  the  expence  of  my  life — into  that  very  heart 
would  I  plunge  this  dagger." 

At  these  words  a  secret  horror  seized  Vivonne,  but 
he  replied  with  the  most  impassioned  protestations  of 
love  and  constancy. — Constancy !  how  seldom  does 
this  quality  accompany  excessive  warmth  !  And  yet 
to  do  justice  to  the  marshal,  he  was  less  of  a  French- 
man than  a  thousand  others  would  have  been  in  his 
place.  With  his  whole  soul  he  had  formed  this  con- 
nection, and  remained  true  to  his  engagement  long 
enough  for  a  courtier.  He  divided  his  time  between 
war  and  love,  and  that  so  conscientiously  as  to  do 
justice  both  to  his  country  and  his  mistress.  But 
what  general,  what  viceroy,  was  ever  without  ene- 
mies! One  of  those  who  secretly  envied  Vivonne 
sent  word  in  a  letter  to  Versailles,  that  the  viceroy 
was  blindly  governed  by  a  passion,  which  so  entirely 
absorbed  his  soul,  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  those 
exertions  which  the  service  of  the  king  required. 
''  While  the  bold  Ruyter,"  continued  the  slanderer, 
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^*  is  approaching  the  coasts  of  Sicilj  with  his  fleet, 
Vivonoe  is  wasting  the  precious  moments  in  the  arms 
of  his  Cuenna;  and  the  Dutchman  will  gain  an  easy 
Tictory,  and  utterly  destroy  us,  unless  some  other 
leader  than  our  marshal  goes  out  to  meet  him." 

The  rumour  of  this  letter  was  soon  circulated 
through  the  whole  court :  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
Madame  de  Montespan  prevented  its  reaching  the 
ear  of  the  king ;  and  in  a  severe  letter  to  her  brother 
she  immediately  commanded  him  to  break  with  his 
Signora.  The  answer  of  Vivonne  was  that  of  an 
ardent  lover  and  an  intrepid  warrior.  His  sister, 
he  observed,  must  know  from  her  own  experience, 
that  the  chains  of  love  cannot  be  broken  at  pleasure; 
and  her  own  heart  must  tell  her,  that  perfidy  to  a 
person  who  has  sacrificed  to  us  every  thing,  friends, 
relations,  reputation,  nay  virtue  and  honour  them- 
selves, is  a  grievous  crime.  He  was  therefore  de- 
termined to  remain  constant  to  his  Cuenna;  but 
never  should  the  service  of  the  king,  or  his  duties 
as  a  viceroy  and  a  general,  be  neglected  on  account 
of  this  passion. 

He  soon  afterwards  proved  that  he  was  in  earnest 
with  respect  to  the  latter  assertion.  His  courage 
was  but  too  speedily  put  to  the  test. — Enfeebled 
Spain  now  called  upon  the  same  States-General  with 
whom  she  had  once  waged  such  a  long  and  sanguinary 
war,  for  assistance  against  France.  They  resolved 
to  grant  her  aid,  and  to  send  a  fleet  to  Sicily.  The 
squadron  itself  wa5  not  very  numerous,  but  the  great 
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Ruyter,  himself  a  host,  was  appointed  the  com- 
mander. This  extraordinary  man,  who  from  the 
condition  of  a  cabin-boy,  had  raised  himself  to  the 
rank  of  admiral,  and  on  whom  the  Spanish  monarch 
now  intended  to  confer  the  ducal  title,  one  of  the 
first  naval  heroes  of  his  own  or  any  other  age — 
Ruyter,  more  than  once  the  saviour  of  his  country, 
esteemed  even  by  the  English  as  their  enemy,  and 
dreaded  by  all  the  other  maritime  powers  of  Europe, 
now  far  advanced  in  years,  but  still  possessing  all 
the  energy  and  activity  of  youth — Ruyter  appeared 
with  his  vessels  in  the  Mediterranean.  To  tremble  a 
little  before  him  would  have  been  pardonable,  even 
in  the  brave,  but  Vivonne  needed  not  this  pardon. 
He,  on  the  contrary,  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  of 
contending  with  such  a  foe,  and  hastened  from  Cu- 
enna's  arms,  bedewed  with  her  tears,  and  almost  suf- 
focated with  her  embraces,  to  the  fleet  commanded 
by  Du  Quesne,  who  might  almost  be  denominated  a 
French  Ruyter.  With  loud  shouts  the  French  ad- 
vanced Tinder  the  conduct  of  such  leaders  to  meet  the 
foe  ;  and  the  Dutch  admiral,  with  the  most  phlegma- 
tic composure,  prepared  for  the  engagement.  Sere- 
nity and  sang  froid  had  always  been  the  principal 
traits  of  his  character. 

"While  Messina  was  yet  in  anxious  suspense,  and 
uncertain  whether  its  defenders  or  its  assailants  would 
prove  victorious,  Cuenna  was  filled  M'ith  apprehen- 
sion, not  for  the  issue  of  the  conflict,  nor  for  her 
lover,  but  his  heart,  rather  than  his  fate,  was  the  ob- 
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ject  of  her  concern.  At  his  departure  he  had  TOwed 
to  her  eternal  fidelity  ;  but  his  ardour  already  seemed 
to  have  suflfered  some  diminution;  and  now  at  a  dis- 
tance from  her,  upon  a  cold  and  faithless  element, 
surrounded  perhaps  by  men  who  might  hate  and 
Tilify  her  —  unfortunate  Cuenna,  what  sleepless 
nights  must  these  reflections  have  occasioned  thee! 

A  new  report  was  suddenly  whispered  about  in 
Messina.  The  court  of  Versailles,  it  was  said,  had 
been  informed  of  the  passion  of  Yivonne;  the 
haughty  Montespan  had  ordered  her  brother  to  break 
off  this  connection,  and  had  received  from  him  a  pro- 
mise of  amendment.  This  rumour  reached  the  ears 
of  Cuenna,  who  snatched  a  pen,  and  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Vivonne  : — 

*'  Why  did  you  never  mention  a  word  to  me  con- 
cerning your  imperious  sister  ?  Is  it  true  that  she 
has  the  audacity  to  disapprove  the  engagements  of 
our  love?  •Answer  me  without  reserve. — Let  her 
even  be  the  mistress  of  your  mighty  king;  what 
exalts  her  in  the  estimation  of  thousands,  only  de- 
bases her  in  mine.  I  am  attached  at  least  to  one 
who  is  my  equal.  Love  without  equality  is  a  phan- 
tom of  the  imagination,  and  the  haughty  Montespan 
is  a  stranger  to  real  affection.  With  what  front 
then  can  she  presume  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on 
love? — But  away  with  such  a  sister!  I  hate  her. 
Let  me  now  speak  of  yourself.  How  do  you  receive 
her  command  to  forsake  me  ?  Most  assuredly  you 
have  broken  with  her  before  this  time.     Give  me  an 
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answer  to  this.  Not  a  word  about  my  own  feelings: 
I  scarcely  know  what  I  feel.  This  infernal  news  ab- 
sorbs my  whole  soul.     Answ  r  me,  I  enjoin  you." 

To  this  note,  dictated  by  half  smothered  rage,  Vi- 
vonne  replied  in  the  gentlest  and  most  polite  man. 
ner,  and  confirmed  the  declaration  of  his  constancy 
with  hollow  protestations. 

''  I  am  right,"  exclaimed  Cuenna :  *^  he  has  ceased 
to  love  me.  But  down  with  him  to  the  ground! 
Down  with  him !"  Disguised  in  male  attire,  she 
forced  her  way,  much  against  the  will  of  the  captain, 
on  board  a  frigate  that  was  sent  after  the  fleet. 
Swiftly  as  the  ship  ploughed  the  billows,  every  mo- 
ment appeared  an  age  to  the  impatient  Cuenna.  At 
length  she  descried  the  fleet,  and  the  admiral's  ship 
which  carried  Vivonne.  She  procured  a  boat,  and 
was  conveyed  to  it.  How  astonished  was  Vivonne, 
when  he  m  as  informed  that  a  young  man  was  enquir- 
ing for  him  in  a  fierce  tone.  How  was"he  thunder- 
struck when  the  youth  himself  entered  the  cabin,  and 
at  the  first  glance  he  recognized  Cuenna! 

''  I  am  come,"  said  she,  "  for  a  verbal  answer  to 
my  letter.  Your  written  reply  I  did  not  like."  The 
marshal  stammered  some  incoherent  words.  The 
Florentine  looked  round,  and  beheld  a  young  female 
of  extraordinary  beauty,  whom  Vivonne  would  have 
concealed  from  her  view  by  standing  before  her,  and 
w  ho  had  withdrawn  in  alarm  into  a  corner.  Cuenna 
Mas  on  the  point  of  rushing  upon  her  perfidious 
lover  :  she  advanced  one  step  and  suddenly  checked 
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herself.  Not  a  word  escai>ed  her  lips  :  she  hastily 
retired  from  the  cabin,  beckoned  to  the  boat,  and 
returned  to  Messina.  She  sat  the  whole  way  with 
her  head  resting  on  her  right  hand:  not  a  tear  be- 
dimmed  her  eye,  not  a  sigh  burst  from  her  labouring 
bosom,  but  all  hell  raged  in  her  soul.  Revenge  was 
brooding  over  a  mighty  project,  and  scarcely  had 
she  the  patience  to  wait  till  she  could  begin  to  put  it 
in  execution.  Ruyter  she  knew  lay  at  anchor  at 
Agosta.  A  boat,  hired  for  a  large  sum,  carried  her 
thither.  AT  ith  the  same  boldness  as  she  entered  the 
cabin  of  Vivonne,  she  now  sought  the  Dutch  hero  on 
board  the  admiral's  ship. 

''  Are  you,"  began  Cuenna,  ''  the  admiral  of  our 
enemies,  the  invincible  Ruyter  ?" 

Rvifter  (coldly).  I  am  Ruyter  ;  but  the  epithet 
employed  by  you,  Signora,  does  not  belong  to  me, 
and  would  only  betray  a  ridiculous  pride. 

Cuenna.  And  yet  you  are  at  this  moment  in  hopes 
of  conquering  the  French. 

Ruyter.  I  certainly  hope  it ;  and  no  exertion  of 
mine  shall  be  wanting  to  accomplish  that  hope. 

Cuenna.  Know,  admiral,  that  it  is  in  my  power 
to  ensure  you  the  victory. 

Ruyter.  In  your  power,  Signora  ?  May  I  re- 
quest an  explanation  of  your  meaning  ? 

Cuenna.     Do  you  know  Vivonne  ? 

Ruyter,  I  know  very  little  of  him,  but  have  a 
strong  desire  for  a  better  acquaintance.  I  saw  him 
once  at  the  Hague :    he  appeared  to  me   a   brave 
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man — as  braye  as  his  sister  Montespaa  is  said  to  be 
beautiful. 

Cuenna.     Montespan  !  curses  on  the  wretch  ! 

Ruijler.  Why  so,  Signora  ?  She  serves  the  same 
monarch  in  the  bed-chamber  that  her  brother  serves 
in  the  field.  But  let  her  be  what  she  will,  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  find  in  him  the  courage  and  the  experi- 
ence of  a  Tromp.  Doubly  glorious  would  then  be 
such  a  victory,  and  doubly  intimate  I  hope  would 
be  our  acquaintance. 

Cuenna.  Would  to  heaven  that  I  had  never 
known  him !  The  earth  contains  not  a  more  accom- 
plished man  and  a  greater  villain. 

Ruyter  (zilth  some  surprise).  That  he  is  accom- 
plished I  have  no  doubt,  and  have  often  heard  so ; 
but  why  a  villain  ?  On  the  contrary,  people  speak 
highly  of  his  honour,  his  valour,  and  other  excellent 
qualities. 

Cuenna.     And  not  without  reason. 

Rifi/ter.  I  am  told  that  he  is  as  ambitious  of  glory 
as  he  is  zealous  in  the  service  of  his  country  and  his 
king. 

Cuenna.  Yes,  and  as  faithless  in  love.  Oh, 
the  perfidious  man,  with  whom  the  most  sacred  oaths 
were  a  mere  juggle  !  Ah,  Sir,  if  you  were  acquainted 
with  all  his  crimes 

Ruyter.  Signora,  I  understand  you  not.  I  am 
an  entire  stranger  to  the  manners  of  your  country, 
and  particularly  to  the  character  of  your  sex.  I  have 
visited  many  regions,  and  have  found  that  men  and 
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their  notions  are  totally  different  in  each.  In  Hol- 
land, my  native  country,  our  way  of  life  is  extremely 
simple  :  the  women  attend  solely  to  the  domestic 
concerns,  and  these  afford  them  sufficient  employ- 
ment. They  nurse  their  children,  are  tenderly  at- 
tached to  their  husbands,  and  superintend  their 
kitchens.  When  we  leave  them  they  weep,  but  not 
very  long;  for  they  know  that  when  we  sail,  it  is 
for  the  defence  of  our  country. 

Ciienna.  Indeed,  heroic  Ruyter,  it  is  impossible 
you  should  understand  me,  if  your  knowledge  of 
women  is  confined  to  such  creatures  as  those.  Where 
shall  I  find  words  to  express  the  force  of  my  feelings, 
and  the  full  extent  of  my  wietchedness  ? — I  loved — 
loved  this  villain — loved  him,  and  was  weak.  (In  a 
different  tone )  "^o^  wo  \  not  weak — strong,  but  too 
strong  was  ray  passion.  I  lived  entirely  in  him,  not 
in  myself.  I  was  repaid  with  the  blackest  ingratitude, 
with  the  most  horrid  perfidy.  I  suspected  his  incon- 
stancy ;  I  flew  after  him,  and  have  been  on  board  his 
ship.  There  I  espied  a  female — a  youthful  female  of 
resplendent  beauty. — They  must  both  die. 

Ruyter.  Some  cruel  aflliction  preys  upon  your 
heart,  Signora.  That  I  can  plainly  perceive,  but  the 
cause  of  it  I  cannot  comprehend.  What  can  I  do  for 
you  ? 

Cuenna.     Avenge  me. 

Ruyter.  Revenge  is  a  passion  to  which  my  heart 
is  a  stranger. 

Cuenna.     But  that  cannot  be  the  case  with  love. 
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Ruyter.  O  no  \  love  of  my  duty  and  love  of  my 
country,  are  sentiments  with  which  I  am  intimately 
acquainted.  That  other  love — the  offspring  of  vo- 
luptuous indolence,  and  an  important  avocation  for 
all  those  who  have  no  other  employment — has  never 
ruled  my  heart.  The  place  which  it  might  perhaps 
have  occupied  has  long  been  better  filled. 

Cuenna.     But  were  you  never  married? 

Ruyter.  I  am  at  present  married  to  my  third 
wife.  The  two  first  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  me 
in  every  respect,  and  the  third  gives  me  the  same  as- 
surance. I  did  all  that  lay  in  my  power  to  render 
their  lives  as  happy  as  possible.  When  I  was  with 
them,  we  always  lived  peaceably  together,  and  when 
absent  I  took  care  that  they  should  not  want.  On 
my  return  I  always  saw  and  embraced  them  with 
pleasure,  and  quitted  them  without  pain,  because  my 
duty  called  me  away.  They  never  gave  me  any  un. 
easiness,  except  by  the  tears  which  they  used  to  shed 
at  every  parting. 

Cuenna.  What !  and  have  you  never  felt  that 
harrowing-up  of  the  soul,  that  inexpressible  anguish, 
notwithstanding  its  torment  not  totally  destitute 
of  rapture,  with  which  the  parting  kiss  is  imprinted 
on  the  lips  of  those  we  love,  with  which  fond  lovers 
separate  ten  times,  and  as  often  unite  in  the  ardent 
embrace  ? 

Ruifter.  No ;  my  duty  commanded  me  to  go, 
and  I  went. 

Cuenna.     But  your  children  ? 
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Ruyter,  I  have  seyeral.  The  daughters  I  left 
with  their  mother  to  comfort  her  in  my  absence ;  the 
boys  I  took  with  me  when  they  were  big  enough,  to 
shew  them  the  way  to  rise  from  a  common  sailor  to 
the  rank  of  admiral.  I  have  two  of  them  now  on 
board  with  me,  and  hope  soon  to  introduce  them  to 
your  marshal. 

Cuenna.  Be  not  too  sanguine,  Sir ;  the  traitor  is 
not  such  an  easy  conquest. 

Ruyter,  So  much  the  better,  as  I  have  already 
said.  The  greater  the  difficulty  the  greater  the  glory, 
and  the  sweeter  the  satisfaction. 

Cuenna.  Then  you  reject  my  sure,  easy,  and 
infallible  method  of  securing  the  victory  ? 

Rui/ter,     I  am  yet  to  learn  in  what  it  consists. 

Cuenna.  In  the  death  of  Vivoune.  Look,  Sir,  at 
this  dagger  1  In  one  of  the  happiest  moments  of  my 
Kfe  I  shewed  it  to  our  common  enemy,  saying : — 
"  For  Vivonne,  while  constant  to  his  vows,  I  re- 
serve my  tenderest  embrace ;  but  this  steel  is  des- 
tined to  punish  his  inconstancy."  He  is  faithless, 
and  I  am  ready  to  keep  my  word.  I  was  on  the 
point  of  fulfilling  my  menace,  but  was  desirous  of 
first  apprizing  you,  Sir,  of  my  intention.  Cuenna 
does  not  like  to  do  things  by  halves.  She  would  not 
put  him  to  a  single  death,  but  inflict  on  him,  if  possi- 
ble, two,  three,  nay  a  hundred  deaths.  She  is  de- 
sirous of  punishing  not  the  traitor  alone,  but  of  in- 
cluding all  his  treacherous  countrymen  in  her  ven- 
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geance.  To  accomplish  this  end  she  requires  nothing 
but  your  assistance. 

Ruyter  (in  a  half  angry  tone).  Nothing  but  my 
assistance  ? 

Cuenna  (with  extraordinary  animation).  Spread 
all  your  sails,  brave  Ruyter ;  arm  all  your  crews, 
and  approach  with  your  fleet  near  the  harbour  of 
Messina.  When  I  hasten  towards  you  with  the 
bloody  dagger,  or  if  the  report  of  Vivonne's  death 
outstrips  my  speed,  bear  down  without  delay  on 
the  ships  of  the  French.  Deprived  of  their  com- 
mander, and  horror-struck  by  the  fall  of  their  idol, 
they  will  be  incapable  of  resistance.  You  will  con- 
quer, will  annihilate  them,  and  the  faithless  Vivonne 
will  even  in  death  be  doubly  discomfited:  history 
will  brand  his  name  with  twofold  infamy. 

Ruyter.  And  you  expect  me  to  assist  you  in  ac- 
complishing this  plan  ? 

Cuenna.     Yes,  you. 

Ruyter.  God  preserve  my  soul  from  the  mere 
idea  of  such  a  compact.  Signora,  I  am  now  sixty- 
nine  years  old,  and  probity  has  ever  been  »the 
guide  of  my  conduct.  Never  was  my  conscience 
yet  polluted  with  falsehood,  treachery,  and  guilt :  I 
have  hitherto  cherished  in  my  soul  the  principles  of 
genuine  virtue  and  valour,  and  I  would  at  this  mo- 
ment submit  with  joy  to  a  thousand  deaths  rather 
than  alter  my  sentiments.  I  have  navigated  almost 
every  sea ;  I  have  been  engaged  in  battle  with  aU 
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most  every  nation  in  Europe,  and  towards  each  I 
have  conducted  myself,  as  far  as  fortune  permitted, 
according  to  its  deserts.  Rigid  towards  the  English, 
haughty  towards  the  Spaniards  (formerly  our  ene- 
mies, but  now  our  faithful  allies  J,  frank  towards  the 
French,  magnanimous  towards  the  Swedes,  when  I 
protected  the  King  of  Denmark,  I  have  every  where 
conquered  and  invariably  gained  the  respect  of  the 
vanquished.  Even  when  I  had  to  do  with  the  pirates 
of  Sallee  and  Algiers  I  forgot  not  the  rights  of  hu- 
manity, neither  will  I  lose  sight  of  them  on  this  oc- 
casion. In  Holland  and  in  France,  they  know  not 
such  a  weapon  as  the  dagger.  Honour  put  into  the 
hands  of  our  forefathers  the  sword  and  the  musket ; 
the  assassin  only  employs  the  stiletto,  not  a  man 
like  me. 

Cuenna  (scornfully).  Is  this  your  last,  your  final 
resolve  ? 

Ruyter.  It  is  ;  and  as  to  yourself,  Signora,  let  me 
conjure  you  to  relinquish  your  design  !  Such  a  pro- 
ject makes  me  shudder,  though,  as  a  man  and  a  war- 
rior I  have  grown  grey  amid  dangers.  How  could  it 
ever  have  been  formed  in  the  bosom  of  woman — of 
an  individual  belonging  to  that  sex  whose  greatest 
charm  is  gentleness  ! — Recollect  yourself  1  Courage 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  stranger  to  your  soul.  Only 
give  it  a  proper  direction,  and  relinquish  the  odious 
plan  of  revenge. 

Cuenna.  I  have  been  told  that  in  the  Belgian  seas 
all  animated  nature  is  rendered  torpid  by  the  cold, 
VOL.    I£»  D 
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and  that  the  souls  of  the  inhabitants  of  its  coasts  are 
endued  with  little  or  no  sensibility  ;  but  such  a  de- 
gree of  apathy  as  this  I  never  could  hare  expected. 
Farewel,  undaunted  man,  whom  the  idea  of  a  dagger 
aflfrights !  Adieu,  man  of  monastic  Tirtue,  and  yet 
the  defender  of  a  villain  who  has  inflicted  on  me  more 
than  twenty  deaths  ! — Ah  !  now  I  perceive  that  men 
of  the  most  hostile  sentiments  agree  for  the  purpose 
of  oppressing  our  sex.  They  all  cordially  concur 
in  seducing,  deceiving,  and  assassinating  us. 

She  hastened  away.  "  Now  I  am  convinced," 
thought  she,  "  that  violent  passions  admit  not  of 
allies.  In  themselves  alone  must  they  seek  assistance, 
weapons,  and  support !"  With  dishevelled  hair,  with 
pallid  cheeks,  and  the  quick  pace  of  despair,  shehnr- 
ried  back  to  Messina.  Her  strength  was  reduced  by 
long  fasting ;  but  she  heeded  not  the  calls  of  hun- 
ger. The  sun  scorched  her  face,  but  she  felt  only 
that  flame  which  consumed  her  vitals.  She  was  un- 
attended, save  by  love  and  revenge,  the  most  dange- 
rous of  guides.  Without  friends,  for  she  had  sacri- 
ficed them  all  to  Vivonne — without  father — for  him 
too  she  had  forsaken,  and  now  like  a  malefactor 
avoided  his  sight — alike  shunning  and  shunned  by 
all — the  perfidious  Vivonne  and  the  punishment  of 
his  perjury  occui)ied  her  whole  soul.  Nothing  else 
was  capable  of  engaging  her  attention,  till  the  intel- 
ligence that  both  fleets  were  making  preparations  for 
an  engagement  excited  some  interest  in  her.  She  be- 
stowed on  the  French  a  thousand  execrations,  though 
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She  could  not  cordially  wish  success  to  the  phlegmatic 
Rnyter. 

The  hostile  squadrons  bore  down  upon  each  other, 
and  a  tremendous  spectacle  succeeded.  Du  Quesne's 
superiority  was  decisive,  and  his  ships  fought  bravely. 
Ruyter's  example,  however,  performed  wonders. 
His  crews  engaged  with  such  desperation  that  you 
would  have  supposed  them  to  be  fighting  for  their 
country  and  not  in  a  foreign  cause.  Their  oppo- 
nents at  length  gave  way,  and  two  of  their  ships 
were  sunk.  This  intelligence  struck  terror  into  Mes- 
sina :  Cuenna  hailed  it  with  transport.  "  The 
traitor  flies  then  I"  exclaimed  she.  "  This  is 
some  gratification,  though  small,  for  my  re- 
venge.'*— Unhappy  Cuenna,  how  short-lived  was 
thy  pleasure. 

Reinforced  with  ships,  men,  and  ammunition,  the 
French  prepared  to  renew  the  engagement.  Ruyter 
possessed  none  of  these  advantages.  The  ships  of 
his  Spanish  allies  were  ill  built,  badly  manned,  and 
"worse  managed.  His  own  squadron  had  suffered  con- 
siderably from  tempestuous  weather  and  the  recent 
conflict,  and  to  aggravate  his  misfortune,  he  was 
obliged  to  divide  it,  because  Spanish  pride,  notwith- 
standing its  weakness,  demanded  to  be  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  line.  Ruyter  had  nothing  but  his  cou- 
rage to  place  in  the  scale  against  these  various 
disadvantages;  but  the  greatest  intrepidity  cannot 
protect  a  man  from  danger. 

In  the  hottest  of  the  engagement,  at  the  very  mo- 
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ment  when  Yictory  again  seemed  disposed  to  favour 
the  TCteran  hero,  a  cannon  ball  carried  away  his  left 
leg,  and  shattered  the  right.  He  fell,  and  with  him 
the  fortune  of  his  fleet.  The  issue  of  this  day's  con- 
flict was  not,  indeed,  decisiye  ;  but  the  loss  of  Ruy- 
ter,  who  soon  afterwards  expired  of  his  wounds, 
was  succeeded  by  the  defeat  of  the  allies  in  a  third 
engagement.  Du  Quesne  and  Vivonne  returned  in 
triumph. 

Cuenna  shuddered  at  this  information.  Her  soul 
had  hitherto  been  alternately  actuated  by  fear  and 
hope,  shame  and  revenge.  Often  had  she,  in  spite 
of  herself,  trembled  at  the  thought  of  her  inconstant 
lover's  death;  cursing  him  with  her  lips,  and  yet 
loving  him  in  her  heart.  Now  when  he  returned 
with  glory  and  victory  in  his  train,  when  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Messina  thronged  to  meet  him ;  when 
ypung  and  old  hailed  him  with  loud  acclamations, 
and  the  most  beautiful  females  of  Sicily  in  their  bal- 
conies seemed  to  bloom  only  for  the  victor;  now, 
when  she  recollected  her  feelings  at  the  moment  when 
her  eyes  first  met  his,  and  all  the  consequences  of 
that  look — Cuenna's  rage  must  either  have  found  a 
vent,  or  have  burst  the  heart  in  which  it  was  con- 
fined. 

She  hastened  to  the  principal  square  of  Messina  ; 
she  there  heard  the  populace  chanting  songs  in  ho- 
nour of  their  supposed  deliverer,  add  heard  them  ob- 
serve to  each  other,  that  a  statue  ought  to  be  erected 
to  Vivonne.    A  loud  laugh  of  mingled  scorn  and  ma- 
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Kgnity  alleyiated  the  sensations  of  Cuenna.  This, 
together  with  her  extraordinary  air,  soon  collected 
around  her  a  great  number  of  idle  spectators,  and 
Cuenna  secretly  rejoiced  at  the  circumstance.  She 
hoped  that  the  moment  of  revenge  had  now  arrived, 
and  thus  addressed  the  gazing  crowd  ; — 

*'  Whence,  ye  deluded  creatures,  whence  this  ge- 
neral enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  France  !  How  long 
have  people,  more  opposite  than  poison  and  its  an- 
tidote,  been  such    cordial   friends  ?    How    diflferent 
were  the  sentiments  of  our   forefathers  I    With  our 
mother's  milk  they  instilled  into  us  an  abhorrence 
of  these  people  whom  ye  now  embrace,  and  to  whom 
ye  will  but  too  soon  be  obliged  to  kneel.     The  Sici. 
lian  vespers  were  the  first  words  which  they  taught 
us  to   lisp.      The    devastations    committed    by    the 
French  in  this  our  native  land,  and  the  tyranny  of 
their  government,  were  the  subjects  of  the  tales  with 
which  our  nurses  amused  our  infant  ears — Have  you 
forgotten,  how  often  these  French  armies  have  car- 
ried fire  and  destruction  into  your  towns  and  villages  ? 
Have  you  forgotten  what  streams  of  your ^ noblest 
blood  they  have  shed  ;  and  how  often  your   sisters, 
your  wives,  and  your  daughters  have  been  made  sub- 
servient to  the  gratification  of  their  lascivious  de- 
sires ? — There  is  not  a  nation — not  one  on  the  widely 
extended  surface  of  the  globe,   that  is  more  dange- 
rous for  you  than  this  inconstant,  fickle,  and  veno, 
mous  race,  which  seems  to  have  been  endued  with 
fascinating  graces,  only  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
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misery,  dissolving  the  closest  ties,  and  polluting  the 
most  sacred  places  ;  which  thinks  nothing  disgraceful 
that  tends  to  satisfy  its  lusts  ;  and  like  a  swarm  of 
locusts,  devours  in  an  instant  the  produce  of  the  land, 
and  leaves  behind  its  embryo  brood  to  destroy  the 
hopes  of  the  coming  year." 

Cueuna  paused  for  a  minute.  She  observed  that 
her  harangue  operated,  but  not  in  the  degree  that  she 
wished.  Her  voice  became  more  impassioned,  and 
on  some  of  her  words  she  laid  a  more  pathetic  em- 
phasis.— "There,"  continued  she,  "you  stand  ir- 
resolute. Perhaps  you  want  proofs  that  the  French 
are  still  what  they  formerly  were.  Of  this,  alas  ! 
I  am  myself  an  example  : — I,  that  unfortunate  Cu- 
enna,  to  whose  name  it  is  impossible  that  you  can  all 
be  strangers — I,  who  was  once  so  enviable,  when  I 
still  constituted  the  joy  of  a  father,  when  my  heart 
was  not  yet  seduced,  nor  my  honour  contaminated. 
At  that  time  many  a  noble  youth  was  enraptured 
with  the  small  portion  of  beauty  which  heaven  had 
been  pleased  to  confer  on  me.  At  that  time  enlight- 
ened peirsons  praised  my  understanding  ;  and  my  re- 
putation in  this  happy  island,  which  I  had  myself 
chosen  for  my  country,  was  not  insignificant. — But 
now,  now  I  am  robbed  of  all  this  by  the  atrocious 
Vivdnne  !  He  flattered  me  till  he  obtained  my  love  ; 
he  swore  oaths  which  an  infernal  would  not  have 
Tentured  to  break,  and  nevertheless  he  has  forsaken, 
he  has  basely  sacrificed  me — Me— me,  ye  men  of 
Sicily !    Which  of  you  can  now  think  his  conjugal 
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couch  secure  from  pollution  ?  Which  of  yourdaugh, 
ters  will  now  be  safe  from  the  like  dishonour  ?" 

A  loud  murmur  of  indignation  filled  the  second 
pause  which  Cuenna  made.  Animated  by  the  hope 
of  success,  she  thus  continued:  "Ha!  I  perceive 
that  I  have  not  been  speaking  to  senseless  stones  but 
to  men.  You  are  affected  by  ray  misfortune  ;  but 
it  is  not  sympathy  alone  that  you  should  afford — 
you  must  avenge  me.  Cursed  be  Vivonne  and  every 
one  of  his  countrymen  !  What  he  has  been  to  me, 
these  will  be  to  the  other  daughters  of  Sicily — se, 
ducers  and  perfidious. — Such  was  not  the  conduct  of 
our  former  rulers  of  the  nobler  race  of  Arragon. 
Even  when  they  burdened  us  with  imposts,  they  still 
regarded  the  dearest  rights  of  humanity.  Their  rigid 
virtue  hated  every  immoral  indulgence.  They  lusted 
at  most  after  our  gold,  but  never  after  our  honour. 
Now  that  our  resistance  has  shewn  them  what  ener- 
gies we  possess,  they  would  not  give  us  even  the 
former  causes  of  complaint,  were  we  to  submit  again 
Toluntarily  to  their  sceptre,  but  would  conduct  thera. 
selves  towards  us  with  equal  justice  and  generosity, 
O  let  us  amend  our  errors  !  Let  us  now,  before  it 
is  too  late,  make  a  merit  of  that  which  otherwise 
may  but  too  soon  be  a  necessity.  For  Spain  still 
holds  Palermo,  and  different  parts  of  the  island  arc 
jet  in  her  power.  The  vicinity  of  Naples,  the  al- 
liance with  the  Dutch,  the  Emperor's  friendship,  all 
contribute  to  strengthen  her  cause.  While  Ruyter 
lived,   Vivonne  was  obliged  to  fly ;  but  since  the 
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death  of  the  hero  he  gives  full  scope  to  his  vanity. 
Holland  has  more  Ruyters,  who  will  soon  make  their 
appearance  ;  and  the  conquered  Sicilians  will  then  be 
forsaken  by  these  dastardly  French.  Come,  join 
me,  my  friends  Let  Spain  for  ever!  be  your  cry, 
and  assist  me  to  take  vengeance !  Assist  me  to  re- 
new the  grand  spectacle  of  the  Sicilian  vespers." 

The  Sicilians  have  ever  been  characterized  as  a  peo- 
ple fond  of  change,  impatient  of  rule,  and  susceptible 
of  any  impression.  Hence  the  croM'd  which  a  few 
minutes  before  extolled  Vivonne  to  the  skies,  and 
praised  his  nation  as  the  most  generous  under  the 
sun,  were  now  converted  by  the  eloquence  of  a  wo- 
man and  the  spectacle  of  her  sorrows  into  the  ene- 
mies of  France.  Spain  for  ever,  and  death  to  Vi- 
vonne 1  was  the  universal  cry.  Regardless  of  the 
garrison  of  Messina,  unmindful  of  the  victory  so 
dearly  purchased,  they  all  prepared  for  insurrection, 
and  a  multitude,  which  soon  increased  to  many  thou- 
sands, proceeded  toward  the  vice-regal  palace.  They 
provided  tliemselves  with  arms  of  every  description ; 
some  even  carrying  fire-brands  in  their  hands  ;  and 
the  leader  of  this  insensate  and  infuriated  mob  was  a 
woman. 

Vivonne  was  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  the  table 
when  he  received  intelligence  of  this  unaccountable 
insurrection.  Without  a  moment's  delay,  he  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  body-guard.  The  gates 
of  the  palace-yard  were  opened,  and  Vivonne  with 
his  men  went  to  meet  the  maddened  populace.     The 
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first  object  that  presented  itself  lo  his  tiew  was  » 
woman  stabbing  a  French  officer  with  a  dagger.  Tha 
marshal  ran  towards  her ;  she  aimed  a  blow  at  him, 
but  he  arrested  her  arm.  A  long  conflict  ensued  be- 
tween female  rage  and  masculine  strength.  At  length 
he  wrested  from  her  hand  the  weapon  reeking  with 
the  blood  of  his  companions,  and  then  for  the  first 
time  looked  her  in  the  face.  He  recognized  Cuenna, 
whose  eyes  seemed  to  dart  upon  him  flames  of  fire. 
What  astonishment  on  his  part,  and  what  augmented 
fury  on  her's!  She  endeavoured  to  disengage  her 
arm,  but  in  vain;  she  attempted  to  speak,  but  her 
full  heart  denied  her  utterance.  Her  eyes  alone 
continued  to  speak  with  silent  but  impressive  elo- 
quence. Vivonne  sought  to  pacify  her,  but  his  efforts 
were  unavailing.  The  tone  of  his  voice,  once  so 
fascinating  to  her,  now  served  only  to  redouble  her 
anguish.  He  at  length  asked,  "  And  what  is  your 
intention,  Signora?" — ''Release  this  arm,"  replied 
she,   "  and  you  shall  see." 

He  released  her  arm,  and  gave  her  a  look  full  of 
that  tenderness  to  which  she  was  once  so  accustomed, 
and  with  which  he  had  seduced  her  in  her  happy 
days.  Cuenna  felt  the  full  force  of  this  look.  Love, 
which  she  had  endeavoured  to  banish  from  her  heart, 
resumed  its  empire. — "  Ha!  traitor,"  exclaimed  she, 
"  do  you  really  yet  know  the  power  you  possess 
over  me?  Or  do  you  think  yourself  secure  because 
you  have  wrested  one  dagger  from  me  ?  Cuenna  is 
better  provided  than  you  may  suppose.     That  blunt 
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weapon  was  intended  only  for  your  companions : 
that  which  is  destined  for  you  I  carry  neare^*to  my 
heart.  Already  could  I  have  avenged  myself  with 
it:  but  I  see  your  remorse,  and  to  that  I  consign 
you.     It  is  now  my  turn  to  die." 

With  another  dagger,  which  she  had  kept  col 
cealed,  she  instantly  pierced  herself  to  the  heari 
Before  Vivonne  or  any  of  the  astonished  bystanders 
could  seize  her  hand,  she  was  extended  on  the  ground. 
The  marshal  threw  himself  upon  the  corpse,  regard- 
less of  the  presence  of  so  many  witnesses,  and  of  the 
menacing  attitude  of  the  populace,  who  were  disposed 
to  tear  him  in  pieces.  His  grief,  however,  disarmed 
their  rage :  they  beheld  his  tears,  they  heard  his  la- 
mentations, and  they  sympathized  in  his  distress. 
They  all  returned  to  their  duty;  but  in  Cuenna  life 
was  extinguished  for  ever. 

Her  wish  was  accomplished.  Remorse  was  the 
portion  of  Vivonne  throughout  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  The  amiable  man  was  never  afterwards  a  se- 
ducer. War  and  the  sciences  were  his  sole  occupa- 
tions. The  most  celebrated  poets  of  France  em. 
ployed  their  talents  in  his  praise:  Boileau  himself 
paid  him,  on  several  occasions,  the  tribute  of  ap- 
plause; but  nothing  could  ever  restore  the  peace  of 
i:V\nd  which  he  had  lost. 
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EXTRAORDINARY  PRESENCE    OF    MIND 
OF  A  RUSSIAN  OFFICER. 

Count  Tottleben,  so  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
Germany  for  his  numerous  adventures,  and  the 
strange  vicissitudes  of  his  fortune,  was  once,  v,hile  a 
general  in  the  Russian  service,  on  a  journey  from 
Warsaw  to  Petersburgh.  Travelling  in  a  light,  open 
chaise,  accompanied  by  a  single  servant,  he  was  one 
day  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm,  in  the  province  of 
Livonia,  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  from  the  town  where 
he  had  intended  to  pass  the  night.  The  season  was 
cold,  the  evening  advanced,  and  he  was  himself  wet  to 
the  skin ;  the  rain  contributed  to  render  it  still  darker. 
A  decent  public  house,  that  stood  detached  by  the 
road  side,  very  opportunely  presented  itself  to  our 
traveller.  He  alighted  and  entered,  resolving  to  set 
out  so  much  earlier  the  next  morning. 

The  people  of  the  house  seemed  verj^  attentive  and 
obliging.  He  was  shewn  into  a  room  up  stairs  that 
was  clean  and  neat,  was  promised  a  good  supper  ;  in 
short,  Tottleben  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
his  accommodations.  Accustomed  from  his  youth  to 
a  wandering  life,  he  used  when  in  houses  of  public 
entertainment  to  pass  very  little  time  in  his  own 
apartment,  but  to  associate  with  the  other  guests  in 
the  public  room.  There  he  entered  into  conversation 
with  every  one,  whether  a  foreigner  or  a  native,  wa« 
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«fiable,  and  even  humorous  ;  knew  how  to  give  and 
lakcajoke;  toldstories,  and  listened  to  those  of  others; 
and  to  this  sociable  disposition  he  joined  prepossessing 
manners,  and  a  figure  distinguished  for  manly  beauty. 
Tic  seldom  met  with  a  man  who  was  not  pleased  with 
liis  company  ;  and  still  more  rarely  with  a  female  who 
was  not,  at  least  secretly,  interested  in  his  favour. 
If  she  betrayed  her  sentiments  for  him,  he  was  ready 
(o  take  the  slightest  hint,  and  to  avail  himself  of  every 
advantage. 

On   the  present  occasion  he  adhered  to  his  usual 
fustom,  and   passed  an  hour  or  more  below  iu  the 
ta|).room.    He  conversed  with  the  host,  who  had  for- 
merly  been  in   the  military  service,  and  stiil  more 
with  the  hostess,  a  young,  extremely  pretty  woman, 
but  now  pregnant,  and  near  her  time.     He  offered  to 
stand  godfather  to  her  first-born  :  jocosely  enquired 
how  her  husband  behaved  ;  asked  how  she  liked  the 
married  state,  and  predicted  that  she  should  have  a 
son,  or  perhaps  two  at  a  birth.  In  a  word,  he  indulged 
in    that   kind    of    chit-chat   which    young   females 
of  that  condition,  and  under  such  circumstances,  are 
fond  of  hearing,  though  they  may  pretend  that,  from 
modesty,  they  cannot  raise  their  eyes  from  the  floor. 
During  this  conversation   a  young  servant-maid 
was  frequently  backward  and  forward  in  the  same 
room.     The  Count  might  possibly  not  have  observed 
her,  but  she  had  taken  so  much  the  more  notice  of 
liim.    His  handsome  figure,  the  vivacity  of  his  conver- 
jution,  and  even  the  foreign  uniform  wfcch  he  wore. 
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delighted  her.  She  could  have  listened  to  him  for  a 
day  together,  but  would  have  been  still  better  pleased 
to  converse  with  him  herself.  She  was  besides  ac- 
quainted with  a  subject  that  very  nearly  concerned 
him;  of  which  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  soon 
be  informed,  otherwise  it  would  be  too  late.  His 
ignorance,  his  security  afflicted  her  ;  at  the  same  time 
her  interference  was  likely  to  cost  her  dear.  Xever- 
theless,  as  often  as  she  looked  at  him,  she  thought 
within  herself — "  No  ;  he  is  too  amiable !"  At  length 
she  could  refrain  no  longer,  and  as  she  passed  him, 
she  pulled  him  by  the  coat. 

Tottleben  perceived  it.  He  looked  at  the  girl, 
and  observed  her  wink  to  him,  but  for  what  reason 
he  knew  not.  From  the  usual  vanity  of  his  sex,  he 
was  not  long,  however,  before  he  ascribed  her  con- 
duct to  one,  which  seemed  as  though  it  might  have 
admitted  a  little  farther  delay.  However,  the  girl 
was  young,  and,  inhis  opinion,  not  a  bad  figure:  there 
could  be  no  harm  in  looking  at  her,  and  hearing  what 
she  had  to  say.  Accordingly  when  she  had  gone  away 
again,  he  withdrew,  under  the  pretext  of  taking  a 
little  fresh  air.  She  was  already  waiting  for  him  at 
the  door  of  the  kitchen ;  she  beckoned  him  to  go  into 
the  yard,  followed  him  in  haste  and  agitation,  and 
thus  addressed  him  : — 

"  For  God's  sake,  Sir,  take  care  of  yourself  I 
You  are  not  among  such  honest  people  as  you  ima. 
gine.  They  know  that  you  have  money  with  you. 
They   intend  to-night  to  rob  you  not  only  of  that 
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but  also  of  your  life,  and  for  this  purpose  they  have 
already  sent  for  assistance.  Be  upon  your  guard; 
but,  for  God's  sake,  do  not  betray  me  !  If  they  per- 
ceive that  I  have  given  you  warning  it  will  cost  mc  my 
life,  that  I  am  sure  of;  but  yet  I  could  not  fcr  my 
soul  suffer  such  a  brave  officer  and  so  fine  a  gentle- 
man to  be  cut  off  in  his  sins." 

This  address,  as  may  easily  be  conceived,  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  Tottleben.  A  man  of  ordinary 
understanding  would  immediately  have  sought  the 
means  of  escape  by  flight.  He,  though  he  had  but  a 
moment  for  reflection,  was  instantly  convinced  that 
every  attempt  to  fly  in  the  night,  and  in  a  country  to 
which  he  was  an  utter  stranger,  would  be  attended 
with  equal,  if  not  greater  danger  than  he  would  incur 
by  quietly  remaining  where  he  was.  A  presence  of 
mind,  almost  incredible,  inspired  him  on  the  sppt  with 
a  very  different  idea.  The  maid  was  about  to  retire, 
when  he  quickly  drew  her  back  by  the  arm.  "  One 
word  more,  my  girl,"  said  he.  "  Does  your  master 
live  on  good  terms  with  his  wife?"  "  Yes,  on  the 
best,"  was  the  reply.  "  Does  he  really  and  truly 
love  her  ?" — ""  Almost  as  much  as  his  own  life." — - 
"  Very  well!  very  well!  Now  you  may  go.  If  I 
escape,  your  fortune  shall  be  made.  If  I  die  your 
warning  shall  die  with  me.  I  will  never  betray  you. 
But  mention  not  a  single  word  even  to  my  servant." 

The  girl  flew  to  the  kitchen,  and  the  Count  re- 
turned to  the  public  room.  Not  a  look  betrayed  him; 
his  tone  and  temper  were  just  the  same  as  before,  or 
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at  least  so  they  appeared.  lie  even  ordered  supper 
to  be  laid  belo\r,  and  would  not  sit  down  to  it  except 
on  condition  that  his  kind  host  and  hostess  should  par- 
take of  it  with  him.  He  concealed  his  suspicions  be- 
neath the  disguise  of  affability. 

After  supper  he. ordered  a  servant  to  bring  a  box 
that  was  still  in  his  carnage.  "  There  is  not  much 
in  it,"  said  he  to  the  host.  "  It  contains  perhaps  two 
hundred  rubles,  that  are  to  carry  me  to  Petersburgh. 
I  should  wish  good  care  to  be  taken  of  them,  and 
where  can  they  be  safer  than  in  your  hands  ?  In  eight 
weeks,  when  I  return,  I  hope  it  will  be  heavier  with 
gold  than  it  is  now  with  silver.  Then  I  shall  certainly 
call  here  again,  and  if,  as  I  hope  my  little  godson  has 
found  his  way  into  the  world,  I  will  bring  a  present 
of  at  least  fifty  rubles  for  him."  This  dcclaratioii 
called  forth  a  thousand  thanks,  and  the  landlord  pro- 
mised to  keep  the  box  all  night  under  his  pillow. 

He  immediately  prepared  to  retire  to  bed,  and  the 
landlord  to  light  him  to  his  chamber.  "  Do  you 
know.  Madam,"  said Tottleben,  laughing,  to  his  wife, 
"  that  this  lighting  is  a  job  which  I  had  much  rather 
you  should  perform  ?  But  joking  aside,  I  am  so  su- 
perstitious as  to  fancy  that  I  always  sleep  as  well 
again  when  a  handsome  woman  shews  me  my  bed  as 
when  a  man  attends  me  " — At  this  proposal  the  wo- 
maa  looked  rather  strange,  and  shelved  no  great  incli- 
nation to  perform  the  office.  The  Count  still  conti- 
nuing in  his  jocular  strain,  put  the  candle  into  her 
handj  and  took  hold  of  her  arm,  observing,  that  she 
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ought  not  to  refuse  the  future  godfather  of  her 
child  such  a  trifling  gratification  ;  that  motion  after 
supper,  especially  in  her  situation,  was  wholesome 
for  her  ;  and  that  she  might  take  the  conjugal  protec- 
tor of  her  honour  along  with  her.  By  these  and 
other  representations  of  a  similar  kind  he  at  length 
prevailed  upon  her  to  accompany  him,  followed  by 
her  husband. 

They  now  entered  the  chamber.  Here  Tottlcben 
himself,  as  soon  as  he  alighted  from  his  carriage,  had 
hung  upon  a  nail  a  double-barrelled  carbine,  full- 
charged  with  ball,  and  which  he  always  carried  with 
him  when  he  travelled.  He  took  good  care  not  to 
cast  a  single  look  at  it  before  the  proper  time.  But 
while  the  woman  was  setting  the  candle  on  a  table  by 
the  window,  when  she  was  just  going  to  wish  him  good 
night,  he  quickly  took  down  the  weapon,  and  stepped 
still  more  hastily  between  the  landlord  and  his  wife. 
In  a  voice  which  suddenly  passed  from  jest  and  laugh- 
ter to  the  sternest  tone  of  command,  he  cried,  "  No, 
my  good  woman,  we  are  not  going  to  part  from  each 
other  so  abruptly.  On  this  chair,  at  this  table,  you 
must  sit  down,  and  pass  the  night  in  my  company. 
Your  chastity,  1  swear  to  you,  shall  run  no  risk  in 
that  time  from  me.  But  on  the  slightest  noise  at  the 
door  of  the  chamber,  on  the  least  opposition  on  your 
part,  or  any  other,  on  the  least  attack  upon  myself, 
the  three  balls  with  which  each  of  these  barrels  is 
charged  shall  dispatch  you  and  your  infant  at  once. 
This  I  swear  by  my  hope  of  salvation !" 
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The  landlord  and  his  wife  would  sooner  haye  ex- 
pected the  dissolution  of  nature  than  such  an  address. 
Both  were  silent  for  a  minute,  and  then  both  did  all 
they  could.  The  woman  piteously  entreated  Tottleben 
to  permit  her  to  go,  threatened  to  swoon,  to  fall  in 
labour  on  the  spot,  nay  even  to  die ;  but  in  vain.  The 
husband  was  first  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  all  this 
meant ;  he  then  had  recourse  to  entreaties  and  protes- 
tations, assuring  the  Count  that  he  was  safe  in  his 
house  as  though  he  were  in  Abraham's  bosom.  At 
length,  finding  that  nothing  availed,  he  threatened  to 
repel  force  with  force,  and  to  call  his  people  to  his 
assistance.  Tottleben's  presence  of  mind  did  not 
forsake  him.  "  I  have  no  doubt.  Sir,"  said  he, 
''  that  you  have  plenty  of  people  and  assistance  at 
hand ;  but  they  are  not  so  near  as  to  rescue  your 
wife  from  death.  If  but  a  dog  approaches,  if  but  a 
hand  is  raised  against  me,  I  will  blow  her  brains 
out.  Besides  the  two  barrels  of  my  carbine,  I  have 
here  a  pair  of  pocket  pistols  capable  of  doing  excel- 
lent service.  I  may  be  overpowered,  I  confess  ;  but 
at  least  three  or  four  men  shall  accompany  me,  and 
that  charming  woman  shall  go  first  to  shew  us  the 
way.  This  is  my  mode  in  many  public  houses.  If 
you  do  not  like  it,  take  care  and  let  my  horses  be  fed 
and  put  to  my  carriage  very  early  to  morrow  morn- 
ing. Now  begone  without  delay.  This  chamber  is 
to-night  my  apartment." 

Villains  commonly  lose  their  courage  when  they 
have  true  resolution  to  deal  with :  such  was  the  case 
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in  the  present  instance.  The  woman  sat  down  and 
the  man  withdrew.  In  this  extraordinary  situation 
the  remaining  couple  passed  the  night.  Tottleben 
seated  at  the  table,  just  opposite  to  the  hostess,  spent 
the  hours  in  reading  and  writing  as  well  as  he  could. 
At  the  same  time  he  kept  his  carbine  on  his  arm, 
ready  to  fire,  at  the  least  noise  that  was  made  in  the 
house.  The  poor  woman  immediately  trembled  like 
a  criminal  at  the  bar,  intreating  him  not  to  be  too 
hasty,  and  assuring  him  that  nothing  would  happen 
to  him.  In  fact,  during  the  whole  night  not  a  foot 
was  heard  approaching  the  chamber  of  the  Count. 

At  the  break  of  day  came  Tottleben's  servant : 
before  he  was  half  way  up  stairs  he  called  out  to  let 
his  master  know  who  it  was.  He  brought  the  box 
committed  the  preceding  evening  to  the  custody  of  the 
landlord,  the  Count's  breakfast,  and  a  bill  with  very 
moderate  charges.  The  Count  presented  his  fair  com- 
panion the  first  cup  of  coffee,  and  after  she  had  drunk 
it,  he  took  the  rest  quite  at  his  ease.  When  he  was 
informed  that  every  thing  was  ready  for  his  departure, 
he  thanked  the  hostess  for  her  good  company,  and 
begged  her  to  favour  him  with  it  to  his  carriage. 
He  then  conducted  her  down  stairs  as  politely  as 
though  she  were  the  first  lady  of  the  court.  At  the 
house-door  he  stopped  and  enquired  for  the  servant- 
maid,  whom  he  had  seen  the  day  before,  and  whom  he 
accurately  described.  She  advanced  trembling  from 
a  corner.  All  the  suspicions  of  the  landlord  had 
already  fallen  upon  her;  already  had  he  (as  she  af- 
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terwards  related)  promised,  with  the  most  tremendous 
imprecations,  to  give  her  a  suitable  reward,  as  soon 
as  the  stranger  was  gone.  When  Tottleben  saw  her 
by  day-light,  and  looked  at  her  more  narrowly,  he 
observed  that  she  was  a  delicate,  elegant  girl.  He 
threw  her  a  full  purse.  "  Take  that,"  said  he,  "  and 
if  you  are  determined  to  stay  here,  buy  a  husband 
with  it.  But  if  you  are  afraid  to  remain  ^^ith  your 
master,  come  along  with  me ;  I  w ill  answer  for 
your  success,  and  I  swear  to  provide  for  you  as 
long  as  you  live."  The  girl  sprang  into  the  car- 
riage, leaving  behind  every  thing  she  possessed,  which 
probably,  indeed,  was  of  no  great  yalue.  The  Count 
took  leave  of  his  fair  hostess,  begging  her  not  to 
forget  that  he  was  to  be  godfather.  He  requested  a 
kiss  at  parting,  and  then  continued  his  journey. 

He  was  afterwards  informed  by  his  servant,  who 
had  slept  in  the  public  room,  that  about  midnight, 
three  robust  fellows  softly  entered  the  house,  went 
into  another  room,  and  after  a  long  conversation 
with  the  landlord,  sneaked  away  again.  The  girl, 
who  had  been  almost  a  year  in  the  house,  related,  that 
during  this  time  two  strangers  who  had  put  up  there 
had  disappeared  she  knew  not  how. 

At  the  next  town  the  Count  acquainted  the  magis- 
trates  with  the  whole  affair.  Soldiers  were  im- 
mediately dispatched,  but  they  could  not,  or  would 
not,  find  either  the  host  or  hostess.  At  the  same  place 
Tottleben  provided  his  female  deliverer  with  more 
decent   apparel;  she  continued  his    companion,   and 
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perhaps  something  more,  to  Petersburgh,  in  which 
city  she  lived  with  him  several  years.  At  length, 
when  the  seven  years'  war  called  him  into  the  field, 
he  married  her,  and  settled  upon  her  a  considerable 
sum. 


THE  MYSTERIOUS  RECLUSE. 

"  I  CAN  but  try,"  said  the  landlady.  *'  I  will  go 
to  her,  and  if  she  chuses  to  take  it  amiss  she  may.  In 
that  case  I  shall  have  no  occasion  to  thank  her,  if  she 
should  ever  be  visible.  But  I  am  sure  she  Avill  not  be 
displeased.  Have  you  not  heard  how  charitable  she 
has  been  to  the  poor  since  she  came  to  live  here?  Go 
to  her  I  will." 

The  landlord  listened  to  this  address  of  his  wife  with 
an  air  expressive  of  every  thing  but  satisfaction. 
^'  My  dear,"  replied  he,  "  people  of  quality  ought 
not  to  be  incommoded;"  and  held  his  wife  by  the 
arm  when  she  was  preparing  to  set  off. 

"  People  of  quality  !"  exclaimed  the  hostess  ;  '-is 
not  the  lady  here  a  woman  of  quality  as  well  as  the 
lady  of  the  castle?  and  can  she  be  as  comfortable 
with  us  as  with  her  equal  ?     I  am  determined  to  go." 

"  Stop !"  cried  her  husband  in  a  surly  tone. 
'^  Hearken  to  reason,  woman;  shall  we  then  turn 
away  an  opportunity  of  gain  which  so  seldom  finds 
its  way  to  our  door  ?  If  the  lady  will  not  enjoy  with 
us  all  the  conveniences  she  could  wish,  we  shall  be  put 
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to  little  inconvenience  in  having  her  here.  Stay  at 
home  and  get  the  great  bed  ready.  I  will  ride  to  town 
and  fetch  a  doctor ;  then  the  horse  too  will  earn  his 
oats  to-day  ;  for  the  lady  will  not  wish  me  to  tire 
the  creature  for  nothing." 

"The  lady  wants  none  of  your  services;  your 
horse  thinks  more  sensibly  than  you  :  he  says  nothing 
Avhcn  you  feed  him  with  grass  and  talk  of  the  oats  he 
has  eaten.  Do  a  good  turn  for  others,  and  you 
will  find  them  ready  to  do  the  same  for  you.  So 
I  think  at  least." 

With  these  words  the  hostess  turned  hastily  about, 
leaving  her  husband  standing  and  scratching  behind 
his  ear  with  his  left  hand,  while  he  shook  the  right 
with  the  fore  finger  extended  in  the  air.  The  execra- 
tions which  in  reality  formed  the  text  to  these  panto, 
mimic  notes,  he  muttered  like  incantations  behind  the 
back  of  his  wife,  of  whom,  though  ten  times  as  good 
as  himself,  he  was  not  a  little  afraid. 

The  subject  of  the  dialogue  which  is  here  recorded 
with  historical  fidelity,  does  not  prove  that  it  was 
carried  on  in  the  French  language;  this,  however,  was 
actually  the  case.  It  could  not  indeed  have  well 
been  otherwise;  for  the  scene  of  the  altercation  was  an 
inn  in  the  south  of  France,  on  the  high  road  between 
Geneva  and  Lyons;  a  wretched  hut,  frequented  only 
by  poor  carriers,  and  still  poorer  pedestrians,  and 
which  was  by  no  means  calculated  to  afi'ord  accom- 
modations for  a  sick  lady,  who  was  travelling  with  a 
maid  and  servants,  till    the  re-establishment  of  her 
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health.  Neither  would  the  lady,  whose  unexpected 
arriyal  had  created  disharmony  between  the  host  and 
hostess,  ever  have  thought  of  putting  up  at  such  a 
place,  had  she  not  been  suddenly  taken  so  ill  that  she 
was  unable  to  proceed,  according  to  her  intention,  to 
the  next  town.  The  question  now  was,  what  was  to 
be  done,  if,  as  appearances  indicated,  she  should  grow 
still  worse. 

About  half  a  league  from  this  miserable  inn  reigned 
abundance,  but  in  a  very  unusual  form.  An  ancient 
castle,  which  the  former  proprietor  had  a  few  years 
before  sold  to  an  unknown  lady,  had  been  transform- 
ed by  her,  with  no  inconsiderable  expence,  into  a 
gloomy  hermitage.  A  high  wall  surrounded  the  castle 
and  garden,  like  a  convent;  the  wall  of  a  convent, 
however,  has  gates  for  its  entrance,  but  to  this  her- 
mitage there  was  no  other  avenue  than  a  small  door, 
which  was  bolted  and  locked  within,  and  was  not 
opened  for  any  stranger  till  he  or  she  had  undergone 
a  long  examination.  The  inquisitor  was  an  aged 
porter,  who  kept  watch  in  a  turret  upon  the  wall  over 
the  door.  From  him  the  message  passed  to  a  second 
person,  stationed  at  the  door  within,  and  from  the 
latter  to  a  third,  who  carried  it  to  the  castle,  where  it 
was  received  by  an  old  woman  through  a  window ; 
and  from  her  it  was  conveyed  to  the  mistress  of  the 
hermitage  by  her  confidante.  Arrangements  of  such 
an  extraordinary  kind,  when  they  became  known,  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  vigilant  marechaussee. 
The  lady  submitted  without  hesitation  to  a  visitation 
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of  her  dwelling  by  the  officers  of  police,  and  as  her 
subsequent  conduct  was  not  calculated  to  excite  sus- 
picion, she  received  no  farther  molestation  in  her  soli- 
tude. She  was  supposed  to  be  a  religious  enthusiast; 
an  opinion  which  various  circumstances  seemed  to 
confirm.  All  that  could  be  learned  respecting  the 
occupations  of  the  recluse  was,  that  she  relieved  all 
the  poor  and  distressed  in  the  whole  country.  All 
the  letters  which  were  sent  to  her,  and  which  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  open  at  the  nearest  post-office, 
related  only  to  subjects  which  the  church  denominates 
good  works.  The  lady's  answers,  none  of  which 
she  wrote  herself,  were  of  the  same  nature.  All  the 
servants  at  the  castle  were  kept  actively  employed  in 
forwarding  this  correspondence  and  in  private  mis- 
sions ;  none  of  them,  of  either  sex,  could  boast  of 
having  ever  seen  their  mistress.  She  had  no  objection 
to  converse  even  w  ith  strangers  who  could  prefer  a 
sufficient  claim  to  this  distinction,  but  never  without 
a  thick  black  veil  which  reached  to  her  feet,  and 
entirely  concealed  her  whole  person. 

To  this  lady  the  officious  hostess  posted  away,  to 
enquire  whether  she  would  accommodate  the  sick  stran- 
ger. Another  motive  besides  humanity — for  why 
should  she  deny  her  sex — likewise  influenced  her  con- 
duct; she  hoped  on  this  unexpected  occasion  to  ob- 
tain a  sight  of  the  hermitage,  and  perhaps  be  permitted 
to  speak  to  the  recluse,  of  whom  she  had  heard  so 
much. 

While  the  patient  in  the  little  chamber  of  the  ina 
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was  sighing  rather  on  account  of  her  accommodations 
than  her  illness,  and  the  host,  whose  attendance  she 
had  declined,  went  from  vexation  into  the  stable,  and 
pulled  the  hay  from  his  horse's  manger,  the  landlady 
arrived  at  the  turret,  where  the  old  porter  began  his 
examination.  Her  story  was  so  well  told  that  the 
porter  immediately  forwarded  the  message,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  received  for  answer  that  she  might  be  ad- 
mitted. 

How  overjoyed  was  the  good  little  woman  when  the 
key  grated  in  the  lock,  and  the  bolt  flew  back !  and 
when  she  entered,  how  slowly  she  walked,  that  she 
might  have  the  more  time  to  take  good  notice  of  every 
object ! 

But  on  this  side  of  the  castle  there  was  very  little  to 
be  seen.  The  mysterious  lady  was  an  enthusiast,  if 
enthusiasm  may  be  used  to  denote  the  delight  which  is 
taken  in  the  indulgence  of  whims,  which  cherish  the 
sentiments  dearest  to  our  hearts,  but  without  making 
us  either  richer  or  wiser.  The  lady  was  likewise  an 
eccentric  character,  for  she  gave  herself  no  the  least 
concern  about  what  the  world,  from  which  she  had 
secluded  herself,  would  say  of  her  caprices.  She  was 
not,  however,  deficient  in  good  sense  ;  she  concealed 
from  the  eye  of  curiosity  what  vanity  would  have 
made  a  point  of  exhibiting ;  she  wished  not  to  excite 
interest  by  her  conduct,  and  still  less  by  her  sensibility. 
Her  garden  was  the  place  where  she  had  erected  a 
monument  to  her  melancholy,  and  that  was  inaccessible 
to  all.     The  inquisitive  hostess  could  therefore  dis- 
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cover  nothing  as  far  as  she  could  see  within  tlic  wall, 
but  a  beautiful  green-plat  and  an  ancient  building  of 
grey  stone.  At  the  door  of  the  house  she  was  receiv- 
ed by  the  aged  female,  by  whom  she  w  as  announced  ; 
and  conducted  into  an  apartment  whose  walls,  hung 
with  grey  tapestry,  exhibited  nothing  remarkable  but 
an  empty  frame,  apparently  placed  there  instead  of  a 
picture,  and  which  at  least  aft'ordcd  a  subject  of  reflec- 
tion for  curious  spectators  who  beheld  nothing  which 
they  had  expected  to  see. 

"  That  must  be  she,"  thought  the  good  hostess  in 
the  joy  of  her  heart,  when  she  heard  somebody  com- 
ing, and  immediately  turned  her  eyes  from  the  empty 
picture  frame  to  the  door  by  which  the  old  woman  had 
gone.  She  beheld  a  female,  not  the  lady  of  the  castle, 
but  her  confidante,  a  modestly  drest  brunette  of 
about  eighteen  ;  not  handsome,  but  a  fine  figure,  with 
a  grave  look,  and  lively  sparkling  eyes.  To  her  the 
hostess  was  obliged  once  more  to  repeat  the  object  of 
her  errand,  which  was  once  more  communicated  to 
the  mistress  of  the  castle.  At  length  the  latter,  a  tall 
majestic  figure,  concealed  by  her  black  veil^  made  her 
appearance. 

The  result  of  the  interview  was,  that  the  reclus« 
oflfered  her  best  services  to  the  sick  stranger,  with  the 
assurance  that  she  would  see  whether  it  was  possible  to 
prepare  accommodations  for  her  in  the  castle;  and  if 
she  found  it  impracticable,  she  would  do  all  that  lay  in 
her  power  to  remedy  the  inconveniences  of  her 
situation. 
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The  good  hostess  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
such  an  indefinite  answer,  and  still  less  with  what  she 
had  seen.  Scarcely  had  she  returned  to  the  patient, 
and  begun  to  reflect  on  the  means  of  dispensing  with 
the  assistance  of  the  recluse,  when  the  confidante  ap- 
peared in  a  coach,  which  was  always  kept  in  readiness 
for  the  mistress  of  the  castle  at  a  neighbouring  farm- 
house. The  patient  was  pleased  with  this  visit,  which 
seemed  a  favourable  presage.  The  result,  however, 
did  not  appear  so  propitious  for  her  as  she  had  expect- 
ed. No  sooner  had  the  envoy  cast  her  eyes  upon  the 
stranger,  than  she  was  thrown  into  an  embarrassment 
which  she  communicated  to  the  latter,  and  which  in- 
creased with  every  minute.  The  antiquary  engaged 
in  decyphering  an  inscription,  from  which  he  promises 
himself  a  discovery  of  the  utmost  importance,  cannot 
contemplate  the  illegible  characters  with  more  fixed 
attention  than  the  confidante  of  the  mistress  of  the 
castle  gazed  upon  the  features  of  the  sick  stranger. 
Being  informed  that  she  was  a  German,  she  did  not 
wait  to  enquire  her  name,  but  hurried  away  to  the 
coach  as  though  she  had  been  pursued  by  an  enemy, 
or  had  to  carry  the  first  intelligence  of  the  conclusion 
of  a  treaty  of  peace. 

"  It  is  she!  it  can  be  no  other!"  exclaimed  she  on 
entering  the  apartment  of  the  mistress  of  the  castle. 

The  lady,  rising  from  her  sofa,  slowly  asked: — 
<'  No  other  than  who  ?" 

'^  Than  the  sister  of  the  man  whose  picture  you 
once  shewed  me;"  replied  the  confidante  hastily. 
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The  lady  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  the  glow  of  life 
tinged  her  cheek.  "  God  be  thanked,"  said  she, 
while  a  tear  started  from  her  eye.  "  God  be  thanked 
that  it  is  no  other!  The  man  whose  picture  you  saw 
has  no  sister." 

The  confidante  looked  at  her,  as  earnestly  as  one 
who  can  scarcely  believe  his  senses.  ''  Do  you 
know  for  certain  that  he  has  no  sister?" 

*'  Strange  girl !"  said  the  lady,  with  a  clouded  sraile, 
^'  you  would  not  pretend  to  teach  me  the  history  of 
the  only  person  whom  I  know  as  perfectly  as  myself. 
Is  the  stranger  a  German  ?" 

"  So  she  says,"  answered  the  confidante;  "  besides 
she  speaks  French  with  a  foreign  accent." 

"  Did  you  not  enquire  her  name?" 

"  No." 

The  lady  was  absorbed  in  thought.  "  A  German, 
and  like  him  whose  picture  you  have  seen !  My  dear 
Leonora,  you  might  imagine  so  because  you  have  seen 
the  picture  only  once,  or  because  you  have  seen  no- 
thing but  the  picture.  At  the  same  time  it  is  extraordi- 
nary that,  with  this  resemblance,  she  should  be  a 
German.  And  if  your  eyes  or  your  memory  have  not 
deceived  you " 

''My  eyes!"  exclaimed  the  confidante.  "Never 
was  I  so  convinced  of  any  thing  in  all  my  life  as  of 
this  resemblance.  And  as  to  my  memory!  O  that  I 
were  a  painter,  on  every  wall  would  I  delineate  the 
dear  image — the  large  piercing  eyes,  the  single  wrinkle 
on  the  high  forehead,  the  melancholy  sraile,  the  expre=- 
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sivc  outline  of  the  whole  face,  and  the  invisible-eloud 
which  envelopes  every  feature." 

*'  Leonora!"  cried  the  lady  with  enthusiastic  viva- 
city, and  pressed  the  hand  of  her  confidante.  "  You 
must  be  dreaming,  girl;  can  you  see  invisible 
clouds?" 

"  Never  mind  the  expression,"  said  Leonora 
gravely;  "  I  cannot  find  any  other  for  the  sentiment 
excited  in  me  by  the  picture  whenever  I  call  it  to  re- 
collection. There  is  a  certain  cloud  upon  the  face 
which  renders  every  beauty  doubly  beautiful.  You 
must  know  what  I  mean." 

"  Well,"  rejoined  the  lady,  "  and  is  this  cloud  to 
be  seen  in  the  face  of  the  sick  stranger?" 

"  No,  it  is  not;  and  upon  the  whole  the  face  of  the 
stranger  diflfers  in  many  respects  from  the  picture. 
But  I  was  so  struck  w  ith  certain  features  which  as  I 
thought  were  to  be  found  only  in  the  picture,  with 
something  of  that  kind  which  is  called  a  family-look, 
that  I  could  at  least  swear  this  stranger  and  the  man 
who  sat  for  that  beautiful  portrait,  are  nearly  re- 
lated." 

The  lady  was  again  lost  in  thought — ''  It  is  not  pos- 
sible," said  she.  ''  I  know  his  Mhole  family,  though 
not  personally;  he  has  but  a  father  living,  and  has 
neither  brother,  sister,  nor  any  other  relation.  If  he 
dies  without  issue,  the  whole  patrimony  will  devolve  to 
distant  cousins  of  a  different  name.  It  is  nevertheless 
possible  that  you  may  be  right.  Chance  sometimes 
impresses  the  stamp   of    intellectual  resemblance  on 
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persons  who  arc  not  at  all  related.  If  this  were  the 
case  in  the  present  instance,  if  the  lady  resembled  but 
in  one  single  feature  him  whom  nobody  resembles, 
there  is  nothing  that  I  would  not  do  for  her;  for  the 
sake  of  that  single  feature  I  w  ould  myself  watch  beside 
her  bed,  and  perform  for  her  all  the  offices  of  a  tender 
nurse.  Leonora,  are  you  certain  that  she  looks  like 
him  ?" 

Leonora  began  to  be  impatient.  ''  As  sure  as  I 
have  ejeSy  she  resembles  the  picture  you  once  shewed 
me." 

The  lady  put  her  hand  to  her  bosom,  and  drew  out 
a  concealed  portrait,  suspended  by  a  gold  chain. 
Holding  it  close  to  Leonora's  eyes — "  Is  it  this,"  she 
asked,   "  is  it  this  portrait  that  she  resembles?" 

"  Yes,  this,"  replied  Leonora.  ''  Then  I  am  once 
more  permitted  to  have  a  sight  of  that  dear  beclouded 
face." 

"  Look  well  at  it,  as  it  is,  without  the  cloud, 
which  exists  only  in  your  imagination!  If  it  be  like 
the  stranger,  go  immediately,  my  dear  girl,  direct  the 
green  room  to  be  prepared,  order  the  coach  again, 
and  go  without  loss  of  time  and  fetch  the  lady.  But 
tell  her  not  a  word  about  the  picture,  or " 

Leonora  frowned.  Her  mistress  embraced  her. 
'' I  know  you  will  not  say  any  thing,"  said  she; 
'•  forgive  me,  and  fetch  the  stranger." 

Thus  the  recluse  resolved  to  perform  a  good  action 
to  which  duty  and  benevolence  alone  would  not  have 
persuaded  her.     Her  asylum  afforded  no  immediate 
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accommodations  for  the  reception  of  a  stranger,  and 
still  less  of  a  sick  person ;  and  besides,  she  ran  the 
risk  of  losing  her  partiality  for  her  retreat  in  consc. 
quence  of  the  visits  of  the  physician,  and  the  going 
in  and  out  of  the  servants  of  another,  or  of  be- 
coming better  known  than  was  consistent  with  the 
plan  of  her  life. 

In  every  history  there  are  circumstances  which, 
instead  of  being  detailed  in  words,  ought  to  be  indi- 
cated with  a  single  stroke,  because  they  are  understood 
of  themselves.  In  this  part  of  the  present  history  such 
a  stroke  could  signify  nothing  but  this: — Leonora 
hastened  to  execute  her  commission ;  after  one  refusal 
or  more,  which  is  a  tribute  that  custom  imperiously 
demands  in  such  cases,  the  stranger  gladly  accepted 
the  invitation;  a  physician  was  fetched  from  the 
nearest  town;  the  two  ladies  in  a  few  days  conceived 
such  an  affection  for  each  other  as  though  they  had 
lived  in  mutual  intimacy  from  their  infancy,  though 
the  mistress  of  the  castle  never  paid  her  visits  to  the 
sick-bed  of  her  guest  without  her  black  veil,  as 
already  described. 

Moralists,  people  who  hunt  in  the  human  mind  as 
divines  do  in  the  bible,  to  collect  materials  for  sermons 
which  are  most  unwelcome  to  those  who  have  most 
occasion  for  them,  pretend  that  two  female  hearts 
cannot  possibly  approach  each  other  without  feeling 
the  necessity  of  reciprocal  communication.  This  ne- 
cessity, say  they,  sometimes  operates  with  such  force, 
that  the  stream  of  words  at  length  bursts  like  a  moun- 
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tain  torrent  from  the  most  reseryed  lips,  and  even 
breaks  down  the  dykes  of  prudence  and  self-interest. 
They  therefore  advise  every  man,  who  resolves  to 
entrust  a  female  bosom  with  a  secret,  to  prepare  him- 
self for  some  little  treachery,  whenever  his  confidante 
is  likewise  the  confidante  of  some  female  friend  or 
neighbour,  and  not  to  be  angry  if  that  takes  place  in 
this  way,  which  according  to  the  laws  of  nature  can- 
not fail  to  occur. 

Those  who  maintain  a  principle  may  defend  it. 
Secrets  are  better  kept  by  many  a  Avoman  than  by 
many  a  man,  were  it  only  in  this  case  that  the  former 
is  too  proud,  too  mistrustful,  too  independent,  or  too 
reserved  to  want  or  to  seek  a  female  friend  or  confi- 
dante. 

The  mistress  of  the  castle  felt,  to  her  OMn  astonish- 
ment, a  disposition  to  confirm  the  doctrine  of  the 
moralists.  Why  then,  being  perfectly  aware  of  what 
she  was  about,  did  she  indulge  a  disposition  so  contrary 
to  all  her  principles  and  resolutions  ?  Will  it  be 
believed  that  the  evident  resemblance  between  the  sick 
lady  and  the  man  whose  picture  was  the  idol  of  this 
sequestered  temple,  was  the  flame  that  dissolved  the 
seal  of  prudence  on  the  lips  of  the  reserved  recluse  ? 
In  two  long  years  her  Leonora,  with  all  her  affection 
and  fidelity,  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  from  her,  in 
her  most  communicative  moments,  any  more  than  a 
few  fragments  of  her  life,  which  were  far  from  form- 
ing a  complete  history.  But  the  impression  of  this 
unaccountable    resemblance   was  too   strong    for   a 
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mournful  enthusiast;  and  this  impression  was  con- 
verted into  an  anxiety  that  banished  every  recollec- 
tion, by  the  reciprocal  sensibility  of  the  patient,  who 
returned  every  demonstration  of  attachment,  and  by 
carefully  abstaining  from  all  inquisitive  questions, 
seemed  to  acquire  a  claim  to  a  complete  expla- 
nation. 

To  this  was  added  a  discovery  which  the  recluse 
fancied  she  had  made,  and  immediately  communicated 
to  Leonora. 

"  AVhat,"  said  she  secretly  to  Leonora,  "  did  our 
sick  friend  tell  you  Avhat  her  name  is,  when  you  at 
first  asked  her  ?" 

"  Madame  Friedbcrg,  I  believe  she  pronounced  it. 
Did  she  tell  you  a  different  name  ?" 

"  No;  but  she  blushed  when  she  pronounced  it, 
and  appeared  embarrassed  as  though  she  had  done 
something  improper.  May  not  some  secret  be  con- 
cealed beneath  this  name  ?  May  she  not  have  had 
reasons  for  assuming  it  ?  Can  her  fortune  bear  any 
resemblance  to  mine,  as  her  face  does  to  that  of  the 
n.an  for  whose  sake  I  am  reduced  to  my  present  si- 
tuation ?  Why  does  she  not  mention  a  single  word 
concerning  her  relations  ?  At  this  moment  I  know 
no  more  than  that  she  is  unmarried.  And  yet  she 
travels  alone  !" 

Leonora  could  give  no  other  answer  than  that  she 
should  like  to  know.  The  maid  and  servants  of  the 
patient,  did  not  as  they  said,  belong  to  the  lady  her- 
self, and  either  could  not  or  would  not  give  any  farther 
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information  than  that  Madame  Friedberg  was  Madame 
Friedberg. 

Madame  Friedberg  was  recoYered  from  her  illness, 
which  was  a  violent  fever  produced  by  a  cold,  so  ra- 
pidly that  the  recluse  trembled  at  the  prospect  of 
parting.  Never  since  she  had  resided  within  these 
walls  had  her  mind  been  so  agitated.  She  could  no 
more  suffer  the  stranger  to  depart  till  she  had  ascer- 
tained the  reason  of  the  extraordinary  resemblance, 
than  she  could  think  of  means  to  detain  her  longer, 
or  to  obtain  from  her  any  farther  explanation.  The 
resemblance  seemed  to  disappear  in  proportion  as 
returning  health  sparkled  in  the  eyes  and  glowed  upon 
the  cheeks  of  the  stranger ;  but  she  still  continued  to 
observe  what  she  had  once  remarked. 

Amid  these  perplexing  sentiments,  conjectures,  and 
wishes,  the  recluse  incited  her  friend,  who  wa«  as 
averse  as  herself  to  speak  of  her  departure,  to  a  walk 
in  the  garden,  which,  since  it  was  first  laid  out  and 
converted  into  an  artificial  wilderness,  had  not  been 
trodden  by  the  foot  of  a  stranger.  Had  it  been,  in 
the  sequel  so  carefully  shut  up,  the  reader  must  have 
dispensed  with  this  description.  A  high  inner  wall 
parted  this  mystical  garden  from  the  court-yard  of 
the  castle.  To  the  only  door  by  which  it  could  be 
entered,  the  way  led  through  a  room,  the  key  of 
which  the  mistress  of  the  castle  always  carried  about 
her.  All  the  windows  which  formerly  looked  that 
way  were  walled  up,  except  two  that  belonged  to  a 
particular  apartment,  which  was  alike  inaccessible  to 
VOL.  I/l^*  F 
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the  domestics  of  the  lady  and  to  strangers.  The  innenr 
side  of  the  garden  wall  was  covered  with  ivy ;  a  nar- 
row path  ran  between  the  wall  and  a  five-fold  row  of 
fir-trees,  beyond  which  was  a  hedge  of  shrubs. — 
Through  this  verdant  border  of  the  mysterious  gar- 
den, winding  paths  conducted  to  the  places  where  the 
recluse  had  prepared  a  mournful  banquet  for  her  me- 
mory in  a  variety  of  monuments. — "  Here,"  said  she 
to  her  curious  companion,  ^'  here  I  have  buried  my 
joys.  Here  also  have  I  placed  mementoes  upon  their 
graves.  It  is  easy  to  laugh  at  imaginary  happiness, 
but  difficult  to  make  compensation  to  those  whom  we 
deprive  of  it.  For  he  who  has  recourse  to  the 
creatures  of  fancy,  proves  that  real  life  is  unsatisfac- 
tory, or  that  it  has  no  longer  any  joys  for  him.  That 
I  may  hear  no  reflections  on  the  last  productions  of 
my  fancy,  I  keep  them  concealed  from  all.  For  you, 
my  friend,  I  have  transgressed  my  law.  Why  I  have 
done  it,  he  alone  knows  who  has  made  you  so  dear 
to  me." 

The  stranger  pressed  her  face  to  the  bosom  of  the 
recluse,  who  thus  proceeded  : — 

''  You  cannot  forbear  thinking  that  I  am  the 
greatest  of  fools,  or  that  I  am  very  unhappy,  and 
for  reasons  of  great  importance  conceal  with  such 
care  ray  person  and  all  that  concerns  me.  I  do  not 
however  believe  that  you  will  be  an  unjust  judge. 
You  do  not  look  as  if  you  were  capable  of  being 
so." 

The  strans^cr  assured  her  in  the  warmest  terms  of 
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ihe  sympathy  which  she  felt  for  one  whose  lot  she 
thought  so  extraordinary. 

*'  Not  so  extraordinary,"  replied  the  recluse,  "  for 
it  is  of  my  own  choice." 

"  Of  your  own  choice?" 

"  Most  certainly,  and  had  I  not  acted  as  I  have 
done,  I  should  have  despised  myself.  Now  I  alone 
suffer.  But  come  and  see  the  childish  inventions 
which  are  now  my  sole  enjoyment.  In  that  chesnut 
tree  upon  the  little  hill  it  is  not  likely  that  you  can 
discover  any  thing  remarkable.  It,  however,  reminds 
me  of  a  tree  of  the  same  kind  which  stood  upon  such 
another  hill,  and  in  whose  shade  a  most  excellent  man 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  my  soul. — Let  us  go  to 
the  pond.  Do  you  see  that  boat  ?  On  such  a  pond 
I  once  amused  myself  with  the  same  man.  The  boat 
in  which  we  were  was  painted  red,  and  had  two  scats 
just  like  this.  We  must  now  pay  a  visit  to  the  rock. 
It  is  very  happily  executed  after  a  drawing  which  I 
sketched  from  memory. — But  let  us  first  step  into  the 
cottage  before  wc  proceed  to  the  rock.  In  such  a 
cottage  I  once  drank  milk  with  the  same  man  out  of  a 
wooden  bowl '." 

The  amiable  enthusiast  thus  conducted  the  stranger 
from  one  monument  of  past  happiness  to  another, 
and  at  length  took  her  into  a  small,  elegant  bouse, 
the  apartments  of  which  were  furnished,  as  she  said, 
even  to  the  minutest  object,  that  had  not  escaped  her 
memory,  like  those  of  another  habitation  where  she 
had  experienced  both  happiness  and  sorrow.     In  one 
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of  these  apartments  stood  a  harpsichord;  a  second 
contained  a  library ;  a  third,  which  she  said  was  a 
drawing-room,  was  not  opened  by  the  recluse.  Over 
the  harpsichord  and  in  the  library  hung  a  yacant  pic. 
ture-frame. 

''  What  think  you  of  these  empty  frames  ?"  asked 
the  mistress  of  the  castle. 

''  That  they  ought  to  be  filled,"  replied  the 
stranger. 

The  recluse  cast  a  look  at  the  frames — such  a  look 
as  none  but  a  Shakspeare  could  have  darted  from  hea- 
ven to  earth,  and  from  earth  to  heaven,  when  an 
angel  dictated  to  him  in  the  name  of  his  Miranda 
the  question  : — ''Ferdinand,  do  you  love  me?" — 
And  to  us  no  other  than  a  spirit  that  desires  to  be 
nameless,  imparted  in  confidence  the  history  of  that 
look : — for  what  tlie  stranger  saw  through  the  veil 
of  the  recluse  resembled  only  a  gleam  of  sun-shine 
through  a  cloud. 

"  The  frames  are  filled  whenever  I  look  at  them,'* 
exclaimed  the  veiled  enthusiast. 

"  My  dear  friend  !"  said  the  stranger,  pressing  the 
hand  of  her  conductress ;  '^  you  must  not  look  too 
long  at  those  frames.     You  run  the  risk — '* 

*'  Of  losing  my  reason?"  interrupted  the  recluse. 
"  Oh  !  that  I  were  exposed  to  no  other  danger. — 
My  reason  is  extremely  tenacious.  Have  you  not 
heard  of  a  madman  who  lived  in  Athens  of  old,  and 
was  happy  under  the  notion  that  all  the  ships  wliick 
entered  the  port  of  that  city  were  his  property?— 
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That  kind  of  happiness  is  denied  me;  for  I  know 
but  too  well  the  distinction  between  what  is  real  and 
what  is  only  imaginary.  1  resign  myself  with  perfect 
self- recollection  to  the  reveries  of  imagination,  and 
am  but  too  well  convinced  of  their  unreality." 

While  the  recluse  was  thus  speaking,  she  passed 
without  being  aware  so  close  to  the  book.cases^  for 
they  were  now  in  the  library,  that  the  stranger  could 
read  the  titles  on  the  backs  of  the  books. 

^'  German  books !"  exclaimed  she  with  surprise, 
and  took  out  Gesner's  works.  ''  You  read  German 
then,  and  perhaps  speak  it  too?" 

The  recluse  was  disconcerted ;  but  she  soon  reco- 
vered herself.  "  I  never  thought  of  the  books," 
said  she.  "  It  is  now  too  late.  I  am  betrayed  ;  in- 
deed, I  have  betrayed  myself.  I  must  abandon  my 
asylum,  and  destroy  my  monuments,  unless  you,  my 
dearest  friend,  are  the  most  discreet  of  our  sex.  But 
I  will  believe  that  you  are  so,  I  will  tell  you  what 
none  else  must  know.  And  now,  my  dear  country- 
woman, let  us  converse  together  in  the  accents  of  our 
motker-toDgue." 

These  were  the  first  German  words  that  the  stranger 
had  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  recluse.  At  the 
same  moment  she  conceived  an  idea  which  so  pow- 
erfully impressed  her,  that  she  was  unable  to  utter 
4L  word,  but  steadfastly  fixed  her  eyes  on  her  com- 
panion. 

^-  Do  you  know  me?"  cried  the  latter,  not  less 
agitated,  and  throwing  back  her  Teil, 
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Like  an  apparition  she  stood  before  the  astonished 
stranger.  The  fire  of  inspiration  beamed  from  her 
cyesj  majesty  was  seated  on  her  brow,  and  her  smile 
was  that  of  innocence  itself.  It  was  one  of  those 
undescribable  faces,  with  which  truth  ought  to  be 
painted — a  beauty  of  a  better  world,  which  extorts  the 
admiration  of  the  multitude,  but  enkindles  the  flames 
of  love  only  in  the  few  on  whom  the  qualities  of  the 
mind  and  goodness  of  soul  produce  a  more  powerful 
impression  than  the  greatest  personal  charms.  To 
this  face  the  stranger  inclined  with  an  eye  replete  with 
curiosity  and  love,  but  she  did  not  recollect  that  she 
had  ever  seen  it  before. 

"  Then  you  do  not  know  me,"  said  the  recluse. 
"  That  relieves  me  from  part  of  my  anxiety.  With 
so  much  the  more  freedom  I  may  relate  to  you  my 
history.  At  present,  however,  I  am  too  much  agi- 
tated. Come  with  me  into  the  next  room  to  the 
harpsichord.  To-morrow  we  will  have  some  farther 
conversation." 

They  went,  hand  in  hand,  into  the  adjoining  apart^ 
ment.  The  recluse  sat  down  to  the  harpsichord  and 
played,  with  the  fluency  of  a  virtuoso,  several  so- 
natas, as  she  said  from  memory,  and  concluded 
with  singing  a  song,  which  she  had  herself  set  to 
music. 

Next  morning  the  mistress  of  the  castle  invited  the 
stranger  to  breakfast.  She  had  time  during  the  night 
to  prepare  herself,  so  that  she  might  say  neither  too 
much  nor  too  little.     As  soon  as  breakfast  was  OTer, 
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she  locked  the  door  of  the  roonij  and  began  her  nar, 
rative. 

*'  I  most  acknowledge  that  my  father  was  right, 
when  he  said  that  I  was  an  extraordinary  creature, 
and  capable  of  the  most  singular  contradictions  in 
my  conduct.  For  these  two  years  past,  I  have  been 
taking  every  possible  precaution,  in  order  that  I 
might  not  be  known,  and  now  I  voluntarily  discover 
myself  to  you.  I  am,  however,  convinced  that 
something  very  difterent  from  curiosity  has  excited 
in  you  a  wish  to  be  made  acquainted  with  my  history. 
I  shall,  therefore,  not  hesitate  to  communicate  to  you 
the  events  of  my  life,  though  I  shall  reserve  the  right 
of  concealing  my  name. 

"  I  have  heard  or  read  that  certain  persons  carry 
within  themselves  the  germ  of  their  destinies,  and 
meet  with  extraordinary  adventures,  because  they 
bring  with  them  extraordinary  sentiments  into  all 
the  circumstances  of  life.  To  this  class  of  people, 
I,  perhaps,  belong.  1  have  always  viewed  the  world 
with  different  eyes  from  what  most  are  accustomed  to 
consider  it  with,  and  might  say  with  Rousseau,  I  know 
not  whether  I  was  better  than  others,  but  this  I  know, 
that  I  was  unlike  them. 

"  Scarcely  had  my  tongue  begun  to  express  the 
ideas  of  my  infant  mind,  when  I  was  proclaimed  a 
genius.  And  why  ?  Because  I  shewed  some  talents, 
and  a  strong  desire  to  learn.  My  father,  a  man  of  a 
sound  understanding,  and  various  attainments,  wai 
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fested  by  his  little  Theresa." 

''Theresa!'*  exclaimed  the  stranger,  "is  your 
name  Theresa?'*  asked  she,  a  death-like  paleness 
at  the  same  time  orerspreading  her  countenance. 

"  Is  this  name  so  frightful  to  you?"  enquired  the 
recluse. 

''  Frightful !"  rejoined  the  stranger,  "  O,  no,  I 
Ycnerate  it,  like  the  name  of  a  saint;  I  had  once  an 
unknown  friend,  whose  name  was  Theresa.  A 
Theresa  saved  me,  without  knowing  it,  from  the  most 
dreadful  of  misfortunes.  But  let  me  request  you  to 
proceed." 

The  recluse  was  more  rejoiced  than  concerned  At 
the  discovery  of  this  new  alliance  with  the  stranger, 
and  thus  continued  : — 

''  My  father's  circumstances  permitted  him  to 
devote  his  whole  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  my 
little  talents.  He  had  been  minister  to  a  German 
prince,  but  had  resigned  his  post,  out  of  discontent 
with  the  administration  of  the  country,  which  he  had 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  improve,  and  now  passed  his 
best  years  in  a  delightful  rural  retreat.  He  was 
the  more  attached  to  me,  because  my  birth  had 
been  the  death  of  my  mother,  and  my  brother  mani- 
fested none  of  those  dispositions  by  which  I  gave  the 
promise  of  being  once  able  to  cheer  the  old  age  of  my 
father.  No  expence  was  spared  to  provide  me  with 
books    and    teachers.     I   learned   music,   drawing, 
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history,  geography,  rarious  languages,  in  short,  any 
thing  that  I  had  any  mind  for.  As  soon  as  I  could 
read,  poetry  and  plays  were  put  into  my  hands, 
though  I  afterwards  became  neither  poetess  nor  actress. 
Thus  I  grew  up  amidst  ideas,  caresses,  flatteries,  and 
reveries,  without  myself  knowing  what  kind  of  a 
being  I  was,  or  still  less  thinking  how  to  make  an 
impression  on  any  one  by  my  various  qualifications 
and  attainments.  My  father  was  naturally  pleased 
with  me ;  and  as  for  me,  scarcely  any  person  pleased 
me  but  my  father.  I  was  not  anxious  for  applause  ; 
I  lived  in  a  creation  of  my  own  fancy ;  and  though 
my  speculations  embraced  every  object  that  can  pos- 
sibly occupy  the  mind  of  a  child,  I  never  bestowed  a 
thought  on  myself,  and  for  that  very  reason  was  happy. 

''  The  first  epoch  in  my  little  history  was  the  death 
of  my  father,  which  happened  when  I  was  thirteen. 
He  had  been  the  only  man  with  whose  participation 
in  my  pleasures  I  could  not  dispense.  To  please  him 
I  had  learned  many  things  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  indifferent  to  me.  He  was  always  my  first 
thought  with  every  new  acquisition  in  art  or  science, 
with  every  new  acquaintance  that  I  chanced  to  make, 
and  with  every  wish  or  Mhim  that  arose  in  my  bosom. 
I  did  not  feel  till  after  his  death  that  my  father  had 
filled niy  heart,  and  this  discovery  was  the  first  observa- 
tion that  I  made  upon  myself. 

'^  Every  thing  within  and  around  me  was  now 
totally  altered.  My  reveries  and  my  thoughts  fol- 
lowed the  corpse  of  my  father.     My  natural  vivacity 
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forsook  me.  I  seated  myself,  when  nobody  observed 
me,  in  an  arbour  in  the  garden,  and  wept.  No  one 
took  any  notice  of  me.  Not  a  creature  was  enlivened 
by  my  cheerfulness.  The  feeling  of  vacuity,  of  which 
I  had  often  read  without  knowing  what  it  meant, 
embittered  the  enjoyment  of  the  little  pleasure  which 
I  yet  derived  from  my  harpsichord,  my  drawing,  and 
my  books.  I  grew  extremely  serious,  petulant  from 
vexation,  and  cold  for  want  of  an  object  on  which  to 
fix  my  affection. 

"  The  change  in  my  external  situation,  and  the 
transition  from  infancy  to  another  period  of  life,  com- 
pleted the  internal  revolution  of  my  being.  I  was  placed 
under  the  guardianship  of  a  relation  who  lived  ia 
town,  and  my  mode  of  life  was  accordingly  changed. 
Young  gentlemen  of  such  a  description  as  would  not 
have  been  very  welcome  at  ray  father's  country  seat, 
and  were  not  often  seen  there,  daily  threw  themselves 
in  my  way,  in  the  house  of  my  guardian,  in  order  to 
say  fine  things  to  me.  My  coyness,  as  they  termed 
it,  drew  from  them  numberless  ineffectual  sallies.  The 
coldness  with  which  I  listened  to  their  witty  apostro. 
phes,  was,  in  their  opinion,  the  simplicity  and  inex- 
perience of  a  girl  of  thirteen.  These  people  rendered 
themselves  the  most  disagreeable  to  me,  by  the  sarcasms 
with  which  they  endeavoured  to  counteract  the  effects 
of  the  religious  instruction  which  about  this  time  I 
received  from  a  respectable  clergyman.  Religious 
devotion  was  now  the  only  sentiment  that  gave  my 
heart  a  kind  of  satisfaction.     This  sentiment  I  cul- 
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tivated  with  the  more  ardour,  because  it  was  new  to 
me,  and  because  it  associated  itself  in  a  manner  entirely 
noyel,  with  the  remembrance  of  my  father,  whom 
I  now  hailed  in  my  reyeries  as  an  angel  in  another 
world. 

"  These  religious  sentiments  made  me  very  attentive 
to  myself.     To  fulfil  my  duties  now  became  the  chief 
object  of  my  solicitude.  Even  the  pleasures  of  infancy, 
which  in  the  simplicity  of  my  heart  I  had  enjoyed 
without  regard  to  duty,  now  appeared  all  at  once  in 
the  light  of  levities,  which  it  was  necessary  to  expiate. 
From  this  time  I  did  not  wilfully  take  'any   step, 
without  first  enquiring   whither    it  would   lead:    I 
wished  not  only  to  make  amends  for  my  past  errors, 
but  to  have  something  ia  store,   when  merits  and  re- 
wards should   come  to  be  weighed.     I    played   the 
usurer  with  my  feelings,  but  really  without  knowing 
it.     My  only  wish  was  to  please  the  invisible  searcher 
of  the  human  heart,  for  the  idea  of  his  presence  every 
where  accompanied  me.     This  wish  made  me  the  more 
indifierent   to   the  approbation  of  men  than  I  had 
already  grown,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  my  father. 
The  recollection  of  my  father  gradually  ceased  to  be 
the  point  in  which  my  sweetest  sensations  were  con- 
centrated.    Shall  I  confess  it? — He  to  whom  I   owe 
my  existence  was  banished  from  my  soul  by  the  father 
of  all  beings.     For  him  alone  I  had  now  any  sensi- 
bility; to  hira  alone  was   I  attached;  and  ray  love 
burned  with  all  the  ardour  of  passion;     In  the    in- 
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nocence  of  my  heart,  indecent  as  it  may  sound,   I 
became  enamoured  of  God. 

"  Had  I  at  this  moment  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
some  mystical  sect,  I  should  scarcely  hare  escaped 
with  my  reason.  The  world  would  probably  have 
seen  in  me  a  second  Guyon,  or  Bourignon.  But  my 
teacher,  to  whom  the  sensibility  of  my  soul  gave  the 
greatest  delight,  because  he  was  himself  something  of 
an  enthusiast,  was  displeased  with  my  sensual  attach, 
ment  to  the  father  of  spirits.  He  zealously  inculcated 
the  truths  of  the  Catholic  religion,  in  which  I  was 
educated,  but  at  the  same  time  warned  me  against  all 
mystical,  as  well  as  free-thinking  heretics.  So  much 
the  more  warmly  did  he  recommend  to  me  the  perform- 
ance of  good  works,  the  subjugation  of  the  passions, 
and  resignation  to  the  decrees  of  the  Eternal.  From 
his  instructions  I  brought  back  unsophisticated  sensa- 
tions, but  the  fulfilment  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  life 
appeared  insufficient  to  my  warm  imagination.  I 
wanted  to  sacrifice  myself;  I  resolved  to  renounce 
the  world,  and  to  go  into  a  convent. 

"  You  may  conceive  how  my  determination  was 
received  in  the  house  of  my  guardian,  where  every 
sentiment  like  those  which  I  stood  in  need  of,  was  a 
coin  of  an  unknown  stamp. 

"  By  the  young  gentlemen  who  came  to  whisper 
tender  things  to  me,  I  was  now  called  the  pietist,  by 
my  brother,  the  nun,  and  by  my  guardian,  the  fool. 
How  I  rejoiced  in. thus  being  the  object   of   their 
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ridicule!  I  now  suffered  for  the  performance  of  my 
duty ;  and  now,  as  I  thought,  I  had  at  least  earned  a 
leaf  of  the  palm  of  the  martyrs. 

'^  A  second  time  I  was  ia  danger  of  losing  myself 
in  the  mazes  of  mysticism.  Disgusted  with  the  society 
which  surrounded  me,  I  courted  solitude.  Indifferent 
toward  the  world,  which  would  hare  forced  its  pleasures 
upon  me,  I  aspired  to  what  was  unattainable,  and  my 
imagination  created  for  me  a  society  of  supernatural 
beings.  Such  was  my  situation,  when  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  with  a  female  friend,  before  my  reveries 
had  extinguished  within  me  the  feelings  of  human 
nature. 

'•  From  the  day  that  friendship  again  attached  me  to 
the  earth,  from  which  enthusiastic  devotion  had  so 
nearly  disengaged  me,  I  date  the  third  period  of  my 
moral  life. 

"  A  more  unequal  pair  than  myself  and  the  friend 
who  for  four  years  constituted  the  happiness  of  my 
life,  fortune  certainly  never  brought  together.  Though 
the  very  reverse  of  myself  both  in  person  and  mind, 
I  conceived  a  stronger  affection  for  her  than  for  any 
other  object  in  the  world,  and  in  me  alone  she  found 
what  she  sought  in  vain  in  men  and  women  who  were 
more  like  herself.  She  was  not  of  noble  birth,  neither 
of  that  class  which  ranks  the  next  to  the  nobility. 
Her  father  was  master  of  the  public  school  in  the  city, 
and  she  followed  the  profession  of  painting. 

"  A  fancy  of  my  guardian,  who  wished  to  see  my 
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portrait  among  his  family  pictnres,  was  the  occasioti 
of  this  tender  attachment,  the  possibility  of  which  I 
was  far  from  suspecting.  Francisca  and  I  so  perfectly 
understood  each  other's  looks  and  words,  before  she 
had  finished  my  portrait,  that  we  had  scarcely  been 
half  an  hour  together,  when  we  threw  ourselves  into 
one  another's  arms,  and  thus  commenced  that  union, 
which  time  still  more  strongly  cemented.  Our  unusual 
manner  was,  as  we  soon  mutually  acknowledged, 
what  engaged  the  notice  of  both.  But  much  as  she 
distinguished  herself  from  the  rest  of  her  sex,  so 
much  did  she  differ  from  me.  She  belonged  wholly 
to  the  world,  which  I  was  desirous  of  renouncing,  but 
only  that  she  might,  in  the  feeling  of  her  own  indepen- 
dence, set  herself  above  all  those  demands  which  the 
world  of  course  made  upon  her.  She,  too,  was  indif- 
ferent about  the  opinion  of  others,  more  indifferent 
indeed  than  a  woman  ought  to  be;  but  not  like  me, 
from  motives  of  religion.  She  thought  it  ridiculous, 
in  judging  of  our  actions,  to  pay  any  regard  to  the 
opinion  of  those  who  cannot  be  so  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  us  as  we  are  with  ourselves.  She  was  con- 
scientious, but  only  from  principle,  and  not  in  order 
to  comply  with  any  rule.  Frankness,  humour,  naivete^ 
and  enthusiasm  for  every  thing  beautiful  in  the  visible 
and  invisible  world,  gave  to  her  ideas  an  energy,  to  her 
words  a  fire,  to  her  actions  a  vivacity,  and  to  her  whole 
-being  a  superiority  to  which  I  was  obliged  to  submit* 
It  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  bring  myself  to  ap- 
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proTC  of  what  she  said  and  did.  But  she  had  gained 
my  heart.  In  her  mode  of  feeling  she  was  more  of 
a  man  than  a  woman,  and  she  absorbed  all  my  affection. 
''  If  we  continue  longer  together,  my  dear  friend, 
I  will  relate  to  you  some  anecdotes,  which  will  prove 
what  a  noble  mind,  though  unshackled  by  rules,  my 
friend  possessed.  You  will  then  be  able  to  comprehend 
the  dominion  which,  without  wishing  to  rule,  she  ex- 
ercised oyer  my  sentiments.  From  her  I  learned  to 
forget  heaven  for  earth,  which,  on  account  of  the 
beauties  which  I  discovered  and  tasted  in  it,  became  to 
me  a  second  heaven.  She  persuaded  me  to  relinquish 
my  intention  of  taking  the  veil.  She  so  thoroughly 
convinced  me  of  the  impossibility  of  conceiving  in 
imagination  the  joys  of  a  future  life,  that  I  soon  began 
to  laugh  myself  at  my  mystical  reveries.  She  demon, 
strated  to  me  that  man  would  not  have  been  placed  on 
earth,  had  he  not  been  designed  to  enjoy  all  the 
beauties  that  it  affords.  My  wishes  daily  grew  more 
human,  yet  I  did  not  feel  myself  debased;  for  any 
degrading  thought  or  action  would  perhaps  have  been 
more  easily  forgiven  by  my  confessor  than  by  my  friend. 
She  never  talked  of  principles,  and  had  very  few  that 
she  followed;  but  to  these  few,  which  comprehended 
the  whole  essence  of  morality,  she  most  strenuously 
adhered. 

"  ^Vhat  hours  did  we  pass  together  in  cheerful  con- 
verse, or  in  exercising  the  creative  powers  of  imagina. 
tion !  What  plans  did  we  form,  what  air.built  castles 
did  we  construct!  We  traced  the  course  of  our  future 
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lives  down  to  the  remotest  period.  Sfae  wa§  deterpiip- 
ed  never  to  marry,  and  I,  persuaded  by  her  re^sgn, 
resolved  to  follow  her  example.  We  hoped  to  grgw 
old  together,  and  to  shew  the  world  that  two  female 
friends  can  dispense  with  every  thing  but  their  mutual 
affection,  and  that,  to  complete  their  happiness,  t]}ey 
have  no  occasion  for  the  intervention  of  the  other  sex, 

"  Fate,  however,  decreed  that  this  hope  should  not 
be  realized.     My  friend,  my  beloved  friend  died, 

"  Here  permit  me  to  conclude  for  to-day  the  first 
part  of  my  history.  The  second  begins  better,  and 
ends  still  more  unfortunately  than  the  first.  Now 
come  with  me  into  the  garden.  I  must  shew  you  the 
monuments  of  friendship,  as  I  have  shewn  you  those 
of  love." 

The  stranger  followed  the  recluse,  and  was  conduct- 
ed by  her  from  one  monument  to  another,  but  without 
paying  particular  attention  to  what  she  saw  and  heard. 
More  than  once,  as  if  absorbed  by  new  thoughts,  she 
held  her  hand  to  her  forehead,  and  looked  around 
without  taking  ih)tice  of  any  thing.  The  recluse 
observed  her  distraction ;  but  she  was  too  deeply 
engaged  with  the  recollection  of  past  scenes  to  enquire 
the  reason  of  it.  Both  left  the  garden  in  such  a  con- 
fusion, as  if  they  had  communicated  to  each  other 
either  too  much  or  too  little.  The  stranger  wished  to 
be  alone.  At  dinner  time  she  begged  to  be  excused, 
shut  herself  up  in  her  apartment,  and  was  engaged  till 
evening  in  writing.  When  it  grew  dark,  she  sent  her 
servant)  as  she  informed  the  recluse,  with  a  letter  to 
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het  physician  in  the  next  town.  This  place  was  like- 
wise a  post  town,  and  the  servant,  instead  of  going  tcf 
the  physician,  procured  a  courier,  whom  he  dispatched 
in  great  haste  with  a  packet  for  Marseilles. 

Next  morning,  after  breakfast,  the  recluse  related 
the  second  part  of  her  story. 

"  By  the  death  of  my  friend,  I  became  one  of  the 
most  forlorn  of  all  beings  endued  with  sensibility. 
Never  had  I  yet  had  such  experience  of  life — never 
had  I  sustained  such  a  loss.  To  heaven  I  had  been 
unfaithful,  and  earth,  as  I  imagined,  had  nothing  more 
to  offer.  I  had  advanced  so  far  beyond  the  childish 
affection  with  which  I  had  four  years  before  been  at- 
tached to  the  memory  of  my  father,  that  I  could  not 
return  to  it.  During  that  interval  I  had  learned 
too  much.  I  had  become  too  intimately  acquainted 
with  hope,  to  be  satisfied  with  that  compensation 
which  recollection  could  afford.  That  I,  who  was 
ready  to  make  such  sacrifices,  should  be  deprived  of 
that  which  constituted  my  only  happiness,  seemed  to 
me  an  unprecedented  hardship.  The  excess  of  my 
grief  was  not  mitigated  by  religion ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
murmured  at  the  decrees  of  fate.  My  melancholy  was 
converted  into  sullen  indifference. 

'^  In  this  state,  in  which  I  pushed  aside  every  hand 
that  was  outstretched  to  support  me,  I  continued 
almost  a  year,  discontented  with  myself,  and  still 
more  dissatisfied  with  the  world.  Sometimes  I 
encouraged  my  former  resolution  of  taking  the  veil, 
at  others  I  abandoned  it  again,  because  the  monastic 
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life  appeared  joyless  and  uncomfortable.  A  feeling 
for  which  I  could  find  no  name  impelled  me  onward, 
as  it  were,  and  frustrated  all  my  endeavours  to 
sacrifice  the  future  to  the  past.  I  had  at  one  time 
been  ready  to  resign  eyery  thing ;  but  now  when  it 
came  to  the  trial,  so  far  from  submitting  to  the  will  of 
fate,  I  seemed  exposed  to  extort  from  it  by  force  its 
most  valuable  gift.  And  could  any  gift  be  more 
precious  than  suchafriendas  she  whose  loss  I  deplored? 
— The  thought  of  dying  unbeloved,  was  almost  as 
terrible  as  that  of  everlasting  perdition. 

"  Before  I  was  fifteen  I  had  read  most  of  the  cele- 
brated novels,  and  among  the  rest,  Rousseau*s  Heloise. 
At  that  time  I  could  not  conceive  how  this  book  could 
be  thought  so  dangerous;  for  its  perusal  had  as  often 
given  me  ennui  as  pleasure.  A  few  passages,  however, 
had  impressed  themselves  more  deeply  on  my  memory 
than  I  wished ;  and  now  when  I  darted  my  anxious 
looks  into  futurity  as  into  an  unknown  wilderness, 
these  glowed  within  me  in  characers  of  fire.  '  I  too 
shall  die  without  having  lived  ;'  exclaimed  a  voice  in 
my  bosom.  I  read  Heloise  a  second  time,  and  now 
my  imagination,  to  which  friendship  no  longer  afifordcd 
nourishment,  w  as  occupied  with  images  of  disappoint- 
ed love.  Thus  in  my  nineteenth  year  I  was  ripe  for 
my  fate. 

<'  Engaged  with  reveries  which  fortunately  nobody 
divined,  I  awaited,  in  a  company  which  my  guardian 
had  invited,  the  arrival  of  my  brother.  Private  busi- 
ness had  separated  him  from  us  for  half  a  year.     He 
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had  been  to  Russia,  was  now  on  his  return,  and  as  he 
informed  us,  was  accompanied  by  a  fellow  traveller 
from  the  north  of  Germany,  who  intended  to  pass 
through  our  city  oq  his  way  to  Vienna.  A  fellow 
traveller  of  my  brother!  thought  I,  what  can  that  be 
but  a  man  like  himself?  and  consequently  a  person 
from  whose  society  I  can  promise  myself  no  pleasure 
or  comfort?  I  nevertheless  found  a  satisfaction  in 
figuring  to  myself  his  image,  not  such  as  I  expected 
but  as  I  wished  him  to  look.  My  brother  had  mention- 
ed that  he  would  pass  a  few  days  with  us.  Such  were 
the  thoughts  with  which  I  was  occupied  while  we 
were  waiting  on  the  appointed  day  for  the  arrival  of  the 
travellers. 

*'  If  the  trifling  circumstances  of  that  day  were  as 
interesting  to  you,  my  friend,  as  to  me,  I  would  relate 
to  you  all  that  passed  from  minute  to  minute  ;  I  would 
tell  you  how  each  of  the  company  sat  or  stood  when 
the  travellers  entered,  and  every  word  that  passed  be- 
tween them  and  myself  on  the  occasion. 

''  It  was  a  serene  day  in  autumn.  We  had  assembled 
in  a  garden  in  front  of  the  house.  The  company  was 
numerous;  preparations  had  been  made  for  an  enter- 
tainment, and  fire-works  provided  for  the  evening.  I 
was  tormented  with  questions  about  my  ill  humour; 
my  play-fellows,  for  so  they  shall  be  called,  though  I 
had  little  inclination  to  partake  of  their  sports, 
plundered  the  plum-trees,  and  pelted  each  other  with 
the  fruit,  while  I  took  my  scissars  from  the  case,  and 
cut  profiles  out  of  the  leaves. 
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'•  But  -what  are  all  these  trifles  to  you  ?  You  must 
be  aware  of  what  is  to  follow,  and  that  my  brother's 
fellow-traveller,  who  became  acquainted  with  me 
when  in  such  an  ill  humour,  is  destined  to  make  a 
conspicuous  figure,  in  my  history.  My  eyes  disco- 
vered him  sooner  than  his  perceived  me ;  my  whole 
soul  was  fixed  upon  him  the  moment  I  saw  him,  so 
that  I  almost  entirely  forgot  my  brother.  How  could 
it  be  otherwise  ?  He  bore  no  resemblance  to  my  bro- 
ther either  in  his  appearance  or  his  behaviour.  How, 
thought  I,  could  two  persons  so  totally  different  form 
an  acquaintance  with  each  other  ? 

*'  My  brother  first  presented  his  companion  to  my 
guardian,  and  then  introduced  him  to  me.  I  blushed 
like  a  child  that  had  never  seen  a  stranger  before. — 
One  circumstance  not  a  little  remarkable  was,  that 
this  stranger  actually  had  some  resemblance  to  the 
picture  of  him  which  my  imagination  had  drawn.  The. 
world  would  not  perhaps  reckon  him  handsome.  He 
was  tall,  and  rather  slender  than  otherwise.  His 
countenance  displayed  more  delicacy  than  fire ;  but 
every  feature  was  replete  with  animation,  and  his  eye 
moved  as  though  it  could  speak  every  language.  It 
seemed  to  me  as  if  at  that  moment  we  sympathized 
even  in  our  humour.  He  was  grave  and  absent ;  his 
tone  was  colder  than  I  should  have  expected  from  so 
accomplished  a  man,  when  paying  the  first  compli- 
ment to  a  female  ;  and  yet  he  appeared  uneasy  when, 
after  a  few  common  questions  and  answers,  I  left  him 
to  the  company,  and  addressed  myself  to  an  older  ac- 
quaintance. 
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^'  I  followed  him  with  my  eyes,  but  not  Avithout 
great  caution,  and  when  I  thought  he  was  not  ob- 
serying  me.  It  afforded  me  some  small  satisfaction 
that  he  was  not  more  talkative  with  the  other  ladies 
to  whom  he  was  presented  than  with  me ;  with  the 
gentlemen  also  he  was  extremely  short.  I  took  aside 
one  of  my  acquaintance  after  the  other,  and  asked 
how  they  liked  the  stranger.  They  thought  him  in- 
teresting, as  they  were  pleased  to  express  themselves, 
but  not  at  all  amiable.  I  declared  that  he  had  made 
the  same  impression  upon  me,  though  in  fact  it  was 
of  a  very  difterent  kind. 

"  It  was  not  long  before  he  again  stood,  without 
having  sought  me,  by  my  side.  He  was  now  more 
talkative,  and  conversed  in  as  different  a  tone  as 
though  the  quarter  of  an  hour  in  which  we  had  not 
spoken  to  each  other  had  been  a  year  passed  in  ha- 
bits of  the  closest  intimacy.  Travelling,  and  the  uni- 
formity of  common  life,  were  the  subjects  of  conver- 
sation ;  every  word  he  said  proved  to  me  that  he  had 
thought  much,  and  that  his  sentiments  respecting  life 
in  general  nearly  coincided  with  mine.  Some  ladies, 
who  had  pretensions  to  wit,  joined  in  our  conversa- 
tion ;  he  listened  to  them  with  the  same  politeness  as 
to  me.  Whatever  they  said  obtained  them  some  com- 
pliment, but  my  only  recompence  was  his  serious 
approbation.  The  ladies  did  not  seem  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied with  their  share,  but  I  was  so  much  the  more 
pleased  with  mine. 

''  I    now  began  to  be  uneasy  whenever  be  ap^ 
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proached  me,  and  I  acknowledged  to  myself  without 
reserve,  that  he  was  an  object  worthy  of  my  love. 
The  company  withdrew  from  the  garden  to  a  pavilion, 
and  I  lost  sight  of  the  stranger.  Meanwhile  it  grew 
dark,  and  each  gentleman  sought  a  female  companion. 
I  had  intended  to  avoid  the  stranger,  but  before  I  was 
aware,  I  found  him  by  my  side.  At  the  moment  when 
the  rockets  and  squibs  occupied  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
all,  we  were  both  engaged  in  as  philosophical  a  con- 
versation as  if  the  silence  of  midnight  reigned  around 
us.  We  conversed  on  the  happiness  and  enjoyment 
of  life.  '  Love  alone,'  said  he,  '  renders  life  worth 
enjoying ;  and  love  alone  can  make  us  so  unhappy 
that  life  with  all  its  pleasures  resembles  continual 
death.'  This  he  said  witliout  looking  at  me,  and,  as 
I  should  imagine,  without  any  reference  to  me ;  but 
it  flashed  like  lightning  to  my  heart.  I  was  disposed 
to  ask  him  in  jest  if  he  spoke  from  experience,  but  I 
could  not.  He  continued  to  reason  upon  his  text^ 
and  I  made  observations  as  well  as  I  could. 

^'  I  was  desirous  to  know  how  he  had  become 
acquainted  with  my  brother.  In  order  to  change 
the  conversation  I  asked  the  question.  He  looked 
stedfastly  at  me,  and  said  in  a  whisper, — '  Through 
you.' 

"  Through  me!'  said  I,  with  surprize.  '  How  can 
that  be  ?' — '  I  almost  forced  myself  as  a  companion 
upon  your  brother,'  replied  he,  '  for  the  purpose  of 
making  myself  acquainted  with  you.' 

"  I  could  scarcely  breathe.     At  the  moment  when 
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he  was  going  to  proceed,  he  was  interrupted  by  a 
squib,  which,  as  I  afterwards  found,  was  mischiev- 
ously thrown  at  us  by  my  brother,  who  had  over- 
heard our  philosophical  conversation.  A  loud  laugh 
betrayed  him,  when  I  sprung  aside  with  a  shriek.  We 
were  now  obliged  to  rejoin  the  company.  The 
stranger  quitted  me,  and  soon  afterwards  left  us  all, 
without  assigning  any  reason  why  he  would  not  stay 
to  supper.  My  brother  and  guardian  pressed  him  to 
accept  a  lodging  with  us  while  he  remained  in  our  city, 
but  he  was  not  to  be  persuaded.  He  requested  per- 
mission to  visit  us  every  day,  took  a  hasty  leave  of 
me,  and  departed, 

"  How  gladly  would  I  also  have  left  the  company! 
Surprise  and  curiosity  had  so  overcome  me  that  I 
scarcely  knew  where  I  was.  The  one  imposed  si- 
lence on  all  my  thoughts,  the  other  kept  me  in  anxi- 
ous suspense.  1  could  not  take  my  seat  at  the  table 
before  I  had  asked  my  brother  where  and  how  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  stranger. 

"  Has  he  already  found  the  way  to  your  heart?* 
asked  my  brother,  laughing.  '  But  take  care,'  con- 
tinued he ;  '  and  if  you  are  wise  cut  the  bird's 
wings,  or  shut  him  up  in  the  cage  of  matrimony, 
while  he  is  tame.  He  might  otherwise  grow  wild 
again,  and  fly  away.' 

''  I  was  rather  disconcerted;  but  recovering  my- 
self replied,  that  this  was  no  answer  to  my  question, 
and  that  what  I  wanted  to  know  was,  where  and  how 
he  had  become  acquainted  with  him. 
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''  Where  else  but  at  the  gaming-table  ?'  said  my 
brother,  laughing  as  before.  '  Do  you  suppose  that 
he  is  not  fond  of  play  because  he  is  a  philosopher  ? 
He  is  one  of  the  philosophers  of  the  new  school ;  he 
is  as  fond  of  cards  as  of  books,  and  when  he  has 
read  and  played  till  he  is  tired,  he  seeks  some  kind 
female,  and  finds  one,  I  dare  say,  wherever  he  finds 
an  inn.' 

'^  An  inyoluntary  shuddering  seized  me.  Once 
more  I  requested  my  brother  to  give  me  an  answer 
to  my  question,  instead  of  those  useless  particulars 
which  I  considered  as  calumnies. 

"  He  turned  round  and  burst  into  a  loud  laugh. 
Before  he  went  away  he  again  turned  to  me,  and 
with  a  tone  of  mingled  irony  and  gravity  said  : — 
'  Sister,  you  are  a  philosopher  yourself ;  can  you  be 
so  dull  as  not  to  perceive  that  you  will  soon  marry  a 
philosopher  ?' 

"  With  this  apostrophe  he  left  me.  If  I  was  be- 
fore embarrassed  I  was  now  confounded.  All  my 
feelings  and  all  my  thoughts  were  at  variance  with 
each  other. 

'^  Such  a  sleepless  night  as  followed  that  evening 
I  had  never  before  passed.  Ah !  my  dear  friend, 
nothing  renders  us  so  susceptible  of  an  inextinguish. 
able  passion  as  a  tumult  of  sensations,  amoOg  which 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  draw  the  line  between  love  and 
hatred.  In  this  case,  in  proportion  as  hatred  sub. 
sides,  love  gains  strength.  But  had  I  any  reason  for 
hating  the  stranger  ?     How  could  I  be  ofifended  with 
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a  person  with  whom  I  was  unacqiiaiated  ?  Some- 
thing, indeed,  I  had  learned  concerning  him  ;  and  if 
what  my  brother  had  told  me  was  not  merely  an  un- 
mannerly joke,  the  man,  -whom  I  had  in  my  heart 
acknowledged  that  I  could  love,  was  not  worthy  of 
the  slightest  emotion  of  such  a  sentiment.  When  I 
reflected  that  this  account  might  perhaps  be  true,  I 
could  not  suppress  feelings  of  indignation  and  eyen 
of  ayersioD.  If,  thought  I,  pursuing  these  reflec 
tions,  I  have  rightly  understood  my  brother,  this 
man  is  come  to  solicit  my  hand  ;  and  how  can  he 
know  its  value?  As  to  my  fortune,  he  may  have 
been  informed  by  my  brother  of  the  amount  of  that. 
His  losses  at  the  gaming-table  are  perhaps  to  be  paid 
by  his  future  wife.  These  conjectures,  by  which  I 
felt  myself  deeply  humbled,  made  a  profound  im- 
pression on  my  mind  ;  I  was  ashamed  of  myself. — 
With  this  sensation  I  fell  asleep,  but  not  till  day- 
light. On  awaking,  some  hours  afterwards,  I  was 
perfectly  ready  to  receive  the  stranger  at  breakfast, 
to  which  he  was  invited. 

''  My  cheerfulness  during  the  repast  was  such  that 
it  could  not  pass  unnoticed.  The  stranger  was  al- 
ready there  before  I  entered  the  room.  I  slightly 
saluted  him,  joked  with  the  rest,  and  behaved  as  if 
he  had  not  been  present.  I  was  however  desirous 
of  knowing  what  impression  this  change  made  upon 
him.  That  I  might  have  something  to  say  to  him,  I 
askedif  he  was  fond  of  music  ?  This  question  roused 
my  brother,  who  replied,  that  he  played  on  the  haTp- 
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sichord  better  than  I.  We  were  immediately  called 
upon  to  try  a  sonata  together ;  my  guardian  sup. 
ported  the  proposal,  and  my  hesitation  was  ascribed 
to  false  modesty.  Thus  was  I  seated  at  the  harpsi- 
chord, arm  to  arm  with  the  man  whom  I  was  per- 
suading myself  to  hate,  and  was  obliged  to  perform 
a  part  in  the  same  piece  with  him.  From  playing 
we  went  to  singing ;  we  executed  an  Italian  duet  in 
such  a  style  that  my  guardian,  who  was  better  ac- 
quainted with  music  than  with  the  human  heart, 
greeted  us  with  a  hearty  bravo. 

"  The  stranger  staid  long,  and  talked  much. — 
More  than  once  I  scrutinized  him  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  what  my 
brother  had  told  me  concerning  him,  and  his  looks, 
his  words,  and  whole  behaviour  gave  the  lie  to  his 
report.  In  the  animation  with  which  he  spoke,  he 
appeared  to  me  still  more  handsome  than  the  preced- 
ing day.  When  he  left  us  for  a  few  hours  to  take  a 
ride  with  my  brother,  I  regretted  that  my  ignorance 
of  the  art  of  riding  prevented  me  from  being  of  the 
party. 

"But  I  should  never  have  done  were  I  to  pursue 
all  the  threads  of  the  history  of  my  attachment  to  this 
singular  man.  You  may  perhaps  conceive  how 
much  he  daily  gained  upon  my  affections,  and  what  I 
felt  when  I  thought  I  had  discovered  that  I  was  an 
object  of  his  continual  attention.  It  was  more  thaa 
probable  that  he  had  not  come  without  some  reason ; 
and  if  he  were  to  solicit  my  hand,  what  was  I  to  do  ? 
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He  was  a  protestant,  but  of  an  ancient  family,  and  rery 
rich.  My  guardian  and  my  brother  seemed  desirous 
of  forming  an  alliance  with  his  house.  He  was  not 
more  than  twenty-four  years  old.  The  extraordinary 
endowments  of  his  mind  could  not  be  doubted;  and 
never  was  there  a  more  perfect  coincidence  in  senti. 
ments  and  opinions  than  between  him  and  me.  But, 
thought  I,  what  does  all  this  signify  if  his  manners  are 
such  as  my  brother  describes  ?  My  scruples  returned; 
I  resolyed  not  to  Iotc  him  till  I  was  sure  that  he  was  a 
better  man  than  my  brother  reported. 

''  What  resolutions  we  form  when  we  do  not  know^ 
our  own  minds!  The  stranger,  who  intended  to  re- 
main with  us  only  three  or  four  days,  had  already  pro- 
longed his  stay  to  eight.  More  than  one  tete-a-tete 
had  improTcd  our  acquaintance ;  bat  neither  myself, 
nor  any  of  my  friends,  was  precisely  informed  of  his 
intentions.  What  at  first  excited  my  curiosity  was  no 
longer  a  secret,  but  1  wanted  to  know  still  more.  A 
painter  on  his  travels  had  seen  my  portrait  at  the 
house  of  my  deceased  friend,  Francisca,  who  related 
to  him  so  much  concerning  the  original,  that  he  could 
not  rest  till  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  me.  With 
the  impression  produced  by  this  acquaintance,  with 
the  account  given  hire  by  my  friend  and  my  portrait, 
he  prosecuted  his  travels.  From  him  the  stranger  had 
learned  what  he  knew  concerning  me  before  he  met 
with  my  brother,  and  this  it  was  that  inspired  him  with 
the  idea  of  accompanying  the  latter  to  our  house. 
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This  solution  of  the  enigma  m  as  sufficiently  flattering 
to  my  vanity,  but  my  heart  continued  unsatisfied. 

"  The  week  which  we  had  persuaded  our  guest  to 
stay  with  us,  instead  of  the  shorter  time  which  he  had 
at  first  proposed,  had  now  become  a  fortnight.  He 
went  in  and  out  as  though  be  had  been  one  of  the 
family,  but  instead  of  declaring  himself  he  grew  more 
gloomy  and  reserved.  At  length,  as  I  was  one  day 
walking  with  him,  I  asked  what  was  the  matter.  He 
pressed  my  hand,  and  looked  at  me  with  eyes  suffused 
in  tears.  I  blushed.  Neither  of  us  spoke,  and  we 
continued  our  walk.  The  way  led  to  our  garden. 
We  went  at  a  good  pace,  and  the  rest  of  the  company 
followed  at  a  considerable  distance.  We  entered  the 
saloon  in  which  he  found  us  on  the  evening  of  his 
arrival.  He  loosed  my  arm,  walked  to  and  fro,  and . 
suddenly  addressed  me  in  these  words : — '  At  that 
window  you  were  standing  the  first  time  I  looked  at 
you  to  discover  whether  I  might  love  you.'  Unable 
to  reply,  I  stood  like  a  statue.  He  advanced  close  to 
me,  and  looking  me  full  in  the  face,  grasped  both  my 
hands,  and  said  with  deep  emotion : — '  Could  you 
consent  to  be  my  friend  ?'  '  I  am  so  already,'  replied 
I,  without  knowing  what  idea  I  attached  to  the  ex- 
pression. He  threw  his  arms  about  me ;  I  f^t  the 
fire  of  his  embrace. — '  Ah  I'  exclaimed  he,  loosing  me, 
'  that  I  had  never  known  you !'  He  turned  from  me, 
and  leaned  with  his  face  towards  the  window.  I  was 
going  to  leave  the  saloon ;  but  hearing  the  noise  of 
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the  door,  he  hastened  toward  me,  and  earnestly  in. 
treated  me  to  stay. 

"  I  looked  at  him  with  astonishment.  In  a  tone 
perhaps  somewhat  sarcastic,  I  said: — 'If  you  wish 
you  had  never  known  me,  why  are  you  so  anxious  for 
my  company?'  He  looked  first  at  the  ground  and 
then  at  me,  at  the  same  time  grasping  my  right  hand. 
He  was  evidently  seeking  an  answer,  but  could  find 
none.  I  endeavoured  to  disengage  my  hand,  and 
thus  proceeded : — '  You  are  an  incomprehensible  man ; 
if  you  have  any  thing  more  to  say,  make  haste,  and 
come  along  with  me.  It  will  be  more  becoming  if  the 
company  finds  us  in  the  garden.' 

''  By  this  time  he  seemed  to  have  recovered  himself. 
Stooping  cordially  to  me,  he  said  in  a  low  voice  : — 
'  I  see  you  to-day  perhaps  for  the  last  time.  I  must 
therefore  confess  that  I  love  you  already  more  than  I 
ought,  and  that  I  feel  that  my  attachment  would  be 
unbounded  if  I  were  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
your  merits.  I  was  unhappy  when  I  came ;  I  am 
much  more  so  now  that  I  am  going.  You  cannot 
understandme,  butif  you  could,  I  should  at  least  have 
your  pity.'  '  When  do  you  go  ?'  asked  I,  as  though 
he  had  been  going  to  leave  me  immediately.  He  was 
aboutt^  reply  when  we  heard  the  company  coming. 
I  collected  myself  as  well  as  I  could,  but  the  agitation 
of  all  my  senses  was  extreme. 

"  When  my  friend,  for  by  that  name  I  shall  now 
call  him,  conducted  me  home,  I  walked  by  his  side  as 
silent  as  though  it  had  been  a  funeral  procession.     It 
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was  not  till  I  knew  we  were  about  to  part  that  I  felt 
the  full  force  of  my  attachment  for  him. 

"  He  supped  with  us,  and  staid  late.  All  my 
thoughts  were  absorbed  by  him,  and  I  could  observe 
that  all  his  attention  was  occupied  by  me.  With  a 
warmth  which  he  had  never  shewn  in  company,  he 
kissed  my  hand  at  parting.  Next  morning  a  note  was 
brought  from  him,  informing  us  that  a  letter  which  he 
had  found  on  his  return  to  his  lodgings  had  obliged 
him  to  set  out  immediately  to  meet  a  friend,  but  that 
he  hoped  to  see  us  again  soon. 

"  In  seventeen  days  (for  I  took  good  care  to  count 
them  all)  my  friend  returned.  Upon  his  brow  were 
seated  a  serenity  and  confidence  which  were  commu. 
nicated  to  me  like  the  animating  influence  of  spring. 
He  mentioned  the  name  of  the  place  where  he  had 
been,  but  concealed  that  of  his  pretended  friend. 
After  we  had  wished  him  joy  on  his  arrival,  he  told  us 
that  he  had  relinquished  his  intention  of  going  to 
Vienna ;  and  that  his  father  had  besides  given  him  per- 
mission to  spend  the  winter  with  us.  A  whole 
winter !  thought  I,  exulting.  If,  as  Rousseau  thinks, 
it  is  possible  to  live  a  thousand  years  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  what  an  eternity  will  this  winter  be! 

"  Every  thing  in  and  about  me  was  altered  now  that 
my  friend  appeared  so.  A  great  change  had  taken 
place  in  him,  that  I  was  thoroughly  convinced  of; 
what  kind  of  a  one  it  was  I  hoped  to  learn  in  our  next 
iSte-d-teie,  The  first  look  with  which  he  again 
saluted  me  evinced  that  I  was  no  loser  by  it. 
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^'  We  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  being  alone 
together.  He  came  to  speak  to  my  brother,  who  had 
gone  out,  and  found  me  in  his  room,  where  I  some, 
times  used  to  draw,  because  it  was  lighter  than 
any  other  part  of  the  house.  I  was  going  to  rise; 
but  he  begged  me  to  sit  still,  took  a  chair,  seated  him- 
self beside  me,  made  some  observations  on  my  draw- 
ing, and  then  hastened  to  the  main  subject.  He  told 
me  that  no  friend  had  sent  for  him  when  he  left  us  so 
suddenly,  but  he  only  wanted  to  be  alone,  that  he 
might  come  to  some  fixed  determination.  All  that  he 
was  at  liberty  to  communicate  to  me  respecting  this 
determination  was,  that,  at  all  events,  whether  fortune 
proved  favourable  to  him  or  not,  he  would  disclose  to 
me  the  secret  of  his  unhappy  situation  before  he 
would  venture  either  to  offer  me  his  hand,  or  to  part 
from  me  for  ever.  It  was  not  yet  time  for  this  ;  but 
before  long  perhaps  circumstances  might  be  changed. 
He  conjured  me,  till  the  period  should  arriTe  when  he 
could  speak  more  plainly,  to  rely  upon  his  sincerity 
and  affection.  He  expressed  himself  with  such  frank- 
ness and  animation,  and  in  so  decided  a  tone,  that  I 
was  persuaded  the  motives  on  which  he  acted  could 
not  but  be  of  an  honourable  kind.  From  that  hour  I 
conceivied  for  him  a  regard  which  daily  encreased,  so 
that  the  anxiety  of  my  love  was  absorbed  in  the  confi. 
dence  of  friendship. 

^'  The  correspondence  of  our  sentiments,  of  our 
tastes,  and  distastes,  was  astonishing.  His  attention 
to  procure  n\e  every  little  pleasure  that  he  could,  made 
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him  my  constant  companion.  Nut  a  trait  in  his  con- 
duct confirmed  my  brother's  report  of  his  levity  and 
licentiousness.  He  complied  with  every  thing  that 
circumstances  required;  he  took  part  in  our  balls  and 
concerts  ;  sometimes  too  he  lost  more  money  at  play 
than  he  ought  to  have  risked,  but  he  was  not  pas- 
sionately attached  to  any  amusement  of  this  kind. — 
His  greatest  pleasure,  as  he  himself  said,  was  to  be 
in  my  company,  to  converse,  to  read,  or  to  play  on 
the  harpsichord  with  me.  In  company  we  appeared 
inseparable  ;  where  one  was  there  the  other  was  sure 
to  be  found :  and  as  our  love  was  exalted  into 
friendship,  so  our  friendship  spoke  exactly  the 
language  of  love. 

"  In  the  midst  of  these  pleasures,  however,  there 
were  moments  in  which  I  had  a  presentiment  of  what 
awaited  me.  Often,  when  he  had  just  protested  that 
he  scarcely  desired  to  be  more  happy,  he  would  sud- 
denly turn  from  me  and  conceal  his  face.  If  I  asked 
him  what  he  ailed,  he  would  give  me  vague  answers, 
and  always  referred  me  to  that  period  when  he  should 
be  at  liberty  to  reveal  his  secret.  He  was  still  more 
frequently  out  of  humour,  absent,  and  unsusceptible 
of  pleasure.  I  observed  that  his  humour  was  governed 
by  the  post  days,  and  that  he  never  was  so  dull  as  when 
he  had  received  letters. 

"  The  happy  winter  was  past;  and  with  the  com- 
mencement of  spring  my  friend  received  from  his 
father  an  injunction  to  return  home.  '  We  must 
part,'  said  he  to  me,  ^  for  three  months;   this  is  the 
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latest  term  of  my  expectations.  The  die  is  cast,  and 
I  will  now  examine  how  it  lies.  In  three  months  I 
will  return,  as  sure  as  I  love  you.' 

"  I  know  not  whether  it  were  these  Mords  them- 
selves, or  the  tone  in  which  they  were  uttered,  that 
shocked  me  like  a  prediction  of  misfortune.  I  was 
alarmed  to  find  myself  so  near  the  goal  which  I  durst 
not  look  at.  Confounded  as  I  was,  I  received  his  pro- 
testation, and  asked  pointedly,  as  if  I  knew  more  than 
I  ought — '  As  sure  as  you  love  me  alone. ^^  My  friend 
turned  pale,  and  was  overwhelmed  with  silent  em- 
barrassment. A  tear  started  into  his  eye;  he  serious- 
ly kissed  my  hand,  and  said  in  a  tone  that  rent  my 
heart — '  I  thank  you  for  asking.' 

"  What  would  I  have  given  to  have  been  able  to 
recal  my  question !  I  had  myself  run  upon  the  dag- 
ger which  he  had  so  carefully  turned  away  from  me.  I 
had  cheated  myself  in  a  moment  of  the  three  months 
which  he  intended  to  give  me.  Vexation  with  my  un- 
seasonable curiosity  overpowered  even  the  sense  of 
my  loss ;  and  as  we  are  always  disposed  to  do  injustice 
to  others  when  we  are  desirous  of  effecting  a  recon- 
ciliation with  ourselves,  I  drew  my  hand  from  him, 
and  coldly  said — '  Then  you  have  changed  me  for 
another?' 

"  His  feelings  were  deeply  hurt;  yet  without  the 
least  acrimony  he  replied — '  I  loved  another  before  I 
knew  you.  Had  she  all  at  once  become  indifferent  to 
me,  still  I  should  have  been  ashamed  to  sacrifice  her  to 
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one  more  worthy;  for  she  is  an  excellent  girl,  and  is 
attached  to  me.* 

''  Thus  was  the  proud  fabric  reared  by  my  fancy 
levelled  with  the  ground.  I  felt  not  how  dear  I  was 
to  hira^  but  only  that  another  participated  in  those 
affections  which  I  wished  exclusively  to  engross.  Had 
he  hated  me,  I  should,  at  that  moment,  have  been  better 
pleased.  And  yet  how  easy  it  was  for  him  to  justify 
himself  when  he  again  resumed,  and  pronounced  his 
own  condemnation.  He  protested  that  since  he  had 
become  acquainted  with  me,  he  could  not  possibly  be 
happy  with  his  former  friend,  whom  he  still  loved  and 
esteemed,  but  whom  he  hoped  to  forget  in  my  arms. 

"  Odious  hope!'  exclaimed  I;  '  and  doubly  odious 
were  I  to  contribute  towards  its  accomplishment. 
Why  did  you  not  part  from  me,  why  did  you  not  leave 
me  before?' 

''  Whither  should  Igor'  said  he  affectionately. 

''  Whither?'  rejoined  I ;  '  can  there  be  a  question 
about  that? — Back  to  her  to  whom  you  have  been  in- 
constant.'    He  shook  his  head. 

"  Shall  I  tell  her  of  my  inconstancy  ?' 

"  What  reply  I  made  I  cannot  repeat.  Disputa- 
tions of  this  kind  al  vvays  lead  to  the  same  point  from 
which  we  set  out,  and  our  understanding  is  but  too 
well  disposed  to  think  an  injustice  pardonable,  which 
is  committed  out  of  love  to  us  by  a  man  whom  we 
are  attached  to.  In  order  to  silence  me  entirely,  my 
friend  added,  that  by  a  connection  with  my  rival  he 
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should  incur  the  displeasure  of  his  father,  and  that  he 
now  entertained  well-founded  hopes  of  seeing  her 
united  to  another.  He  well  knew  the  weight  which 
this  last  piece  of  information  would  have  with  me, 
and  how  much  it  would  contribute  to  restore  my 
tranquillity.  I  cannot  deny  that  this  intelligence 
respecting  the  first  mistress  of  my  friend  had  sunk  her 
considerably  in  my  opinion;  but  he,  on  the  contrary, 
had  raised  himself  in  my  esteem,  by  speaking  of  her 
with  such  respect.  He  seemed  rather  to  waver  between 
love  and  conscijftice,  than  between  love  and  love;  his 
irresolution  did  him  honour.  I  had  no  occasion  to 
entertain  any  apprehension  of  a  rival.  With  such 
like  reasoning  I  lulled  my  sick  heart  to  sleep,  and 
knew  not  that  I  was  playing  with  the  mere  phantoms 
of  my  imagination. 

"  My  friend  departed;  and,  with  a  fortitude  that 
appeared  strange  even  to  myself,  I  looked  after  the 
carriage  that  removed  him  from  me.  Hope  had  daz- 
zled my  eyes  and  intoxicated  my  heart.  He  was  now 
the  subject  of  much  conversation  between  me,  my 
guardian,  and  my  brother;  and  I  learned,  not  without 
horror,  that  they  both  looked  upon  me  as  fully  en- 
gaged to  my  friend,  and  already  began  to  consider  of 
the  terms  of  the  marriage-contract.  I  thought  I  had  a 
right  to  enquire  the  reasons  of  such  an  over-hasty  pro- 
cedure. They  laughed  at  me;  I  grew  extremely  grave, 
and  assured  them  that  I  was  every  thing  but  engaged. 
And  now  conceive  what  I  must  have  felt  when  I  was 
informed  that  my  friend  had,   the  day  after  the  unex- 
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pected  explanation  between  us,  formally  demanded 
my  hand  of  my  guardian  and  my  brother,  and  had 
obtained  their  consent. 

'^  I  was  overwhelmed  with  astonishment  and  vex- 
ation. Undecided  in  what  manner  to  obtain  satisfac- 
tion,  I  waited  till  I  should  receive  the  first  letter  from 
my  friend.  It  soon  arrived,  but  inclosed  in  a  letter 
to  my  guardian,  and  written  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
or  any  body  else  might  have  read  it.  I  answered  it 
in  the  same  style,  and  received  a  similar  reply,  to 
which  I  returned  no  answer. 

"  Thus  was  I  bereft  of  the  pleasure  I  had  expected 
from  a  correspondence  fraught  with  truth  and  affec- 
tion. My  friend,  was  too  inexplicable  for  me  to  think 
of  him  any  longer  with  complacency ;  and  if  I  did  not 
think  on  him  the  less  on  that  account,  still  my  attach- 
ment afforded  me  no  satisfaction.  I  felt  an  imperious 
impulse  to  do  something  to  shew  that  I  was  not  made 
to  perform  merely  a  passive  part  in  such  matters  as 
ours.  To  this  humour  I  was  perhaps  indebted  for  the 
power  to  act,  on  his  return,  in  such  a  manner  as  at 
least  every  woman  would  not  have  done  in  my 
situation. 

"  Before  the  expiration  of  two  months  I  saw  him 
again.  He  surprized  us  in  the  country,  where  we 
had  been  for  some  weeks.  My  guardian  received  him 
with  transport,  as  though  it  }iad  been  the  signal  for 
the  preparations  for  the  wedding.  I  saluted  him  with 
politeness ;  my  reserve  did  not  appear  to  disconcert 
him.     He  looked  at  me  several  times  as  if  he  had  some- 
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thing  to  tell  me.  These  looks  I  did  not  return ;  but 
I  could  not  forbear  obserying  him  ^vith  such  attention 
as  if  I  had  never  seen  him  before.  He  no  longer 
seemed  to  be  the  same  person ;  his  countenance  dis- 
played a  certain  wildness  when,  absorbed  in  thought, 
he  looked  on  either  side.  In  his  gait  there  was  an 
impetuosity,  in  his  motions  an  irregularity,  in  his  ex- 
pressions a  Tehemence  which  I  had  neyer  yet  remarked. 
He  laughed  and  joked  with  glee;  and  when  his  bon- 
mots  and  reflections  had  delighted  the  company,  he 
would  sink  down  and  turn  pale  like  one  exhausted. 
He  would  then  look  at  me  with  eyes  replete  with 
ferTcnt  melancholy,  as  if  to  implore  me  to  be  reconciled 
to  him;  after  this  he  would  follow  me  to  speak  to  me 
alone,  while  for  four  days  I  contrived  that  he  should  not 
find  an  opportunity. 

"  We  are  soon  tired  of  a  part  which  the  heart  does 
not  act  along  with  us.  I  was  at  length  unable  to  with- 
stand the  desire  of  knowing  whether  my  friend  still 
remained  my  friend,  and  therefore  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  tete-d'tSte, 

"  My  guardian's  country-house  was  situated  near 
the  Danube.  The  terraces  of  a  garden,  which  on  one 
side  was  laid  out  in  the  English  taste,  commanded  a 
prospect  of  the  glistening  stream ;  there  I  seated  my- 
self after  a  walk  with  my  friend,  while  ray  brother 
thought  fit  to  leave  us  together,  to  amuse  himself  with 
the  game-keeper. 

"  Thank  God,'  said  my  friend,  '  that  I  have  once 
more  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you.     I  have  a 
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great  deal  to  tell  you,  and,  in  the  first  place,  to  beg 
your  pardon.* 

"Pardon?'  I  replied;  '  I  knew  not  that  you  had 
done  any  thing  which  required  pardon.' 

''  He  looked  at  me — '  1  have  not  wilfully  offended 
you,'  said  he;  '  I  have  done  what  was  my  duty  ;  and 
in  thus  acting,  have  done  violence  to  myself,  and  all — 
so  sure  as  I  am  not  deserving  of  your  hatred — because 
I  loved  you.  Not  till  I  have  acknowledged  all  my 
errors,  not  till  you  approve  of  the  manner  in  which  I 
intend  to  atone  for  them,  will  I  seriously  ask  you 
whether  you  can  resolve  to  be  ray  wife.' 

''  Oh!'  said  I,  'with  respect  to  that  question  you 
obtained  an  answer  two  months  ago  from  my  guardian.' 

''  Theresa,' he  replied,  '  you  wish  to  punish  me; 
and  that  because  I  did,  from  irresistible  love  to  you, 
what  I  otherwise  would  not  have  done.  But  you 
ought  not  to  judge  me  from  fragments  of  my  conduct. 
Hearken  to  my  whole  story,  and  then  decide  where  I 
shall  find  rest,  in  your  arms  or  in  the  grave.' 

"  After  this  introduction,  I  was  obliged  to  promise 
ray  friend  my  whole  attention,  and  would  have  given 
it  without  any  such  promise.  I  cannot  repeat  his 
narrative  in  his  own  words;  I  will  relate  the  most 
material  particulars  as  though  I  had  been  an  eye 
witness  of  what  1  know  from  him. 

*'  My  friend  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  man,  but 
rigid  and  ceremonious.  Being  the  only  child,  he  was 
subjected  to  a  course  of  education,  which  was  intended 
by  his  father  for  the  best,  but  which  would  have  ex- 
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tinguished  forever  all  the  freedom  of  his  mind,  had  he 
not  possessed  a  power  of  resistance  superior  to  the 
tyrannical  oppression  of  unnatural  maxims  and 
precepts.  Among  other  things  his  tutor  was  particu- 
larly careful  to  keep  him  from  all  intercourse  with  our 
sex.  He  was  never  permitted  to  be  alone  with  a 
female,  whether  of  mature  age,  or  in  the  years  of  child- 
hood. He  was  even  cut  off  from  the  aflfection  of  his 
mother,  that,  as  his  father  used  to  say,  he  might 
become  so  much  the  more  virtuous  a  man.  The  con- 
sequence of  his  education  was,  that  at  an  age  when 
boys  and  girls  commonly  feel  a  kind  of  aversion  to 
each  other,  my  friend,  unknown  to  his  parents  and 
teachers,  had  already  a  secret  attachment.  The  female 
who  had  kindled  this  flame  in  his  youthful  heart  was 
but  a  child,  as  well  as  himself,  but  a  child  of  such 
quickness  of  apprehension,  that  she  understood  his 
passion  as  perfectly  as  her  French  grammar.  The 
houses  of  their  parents  were  very  near  each  other.  A 
brother  of  the  extraordinary  girl,  whom  my  friend 
was  allowed  to  visit,  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  her,  but  only  in  company  ;  and  when  the  youth 
had  attained  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  his  mistress  that  of 
fourteen  years,  they  had  contrived  to  find  more  than 
one  favourable  opportunity  for  secretly  concerting  the 
plan  of  their  future  marriage. 

"  A  separation  of  two  years,  which  my  friend  was 
obliged  to  pass  under  the  care  of  a  tutor  at  a  distant 
seminary,  without  paying  a  single  visit  to  his  family 
during  that  interval,  had  not  weakened  the  reciprocal 
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attachment  of  the  enthusiastic  pair.  An  interview  of 
an  hour  was  sufficient  to  bind  them  anew  to  each  other 
for  years.  A  secret  correspondence  also  was  now 
kept  up  between  them. 

^'  This  correspondence  was  continued  till  my  friend 
Avassent  in  his  eighteenth  year  to  the  university  of  Got- 
tingen.  About  this  time  the  young  man's  desires  began  to 
bemoreardent.  Thonghhe  remained  faithful  in  thought 
to  his  Frederica,  yet  thoughts  were  not  sufficient  for 
him.  Hemade  acquaintances  among  his  fellow-students, 
who  were  all  older  than  himself.  He  soon  found  means 
to  deceive  his  tutor,  who  tormented  him  with  studies. 
He  first  passed  whole  hours  and  then  whole  eyenings 
in  jovial  companies,  having  at  length  gained  this  point, 
that  the  man  who  stood  in  the  way  of  his  pleasures, 
durst  not  complain  to  his  father,  for  fear  of  losing  a 
place  of  which  he  was  in  expectation,  that  he  found 
himself  unable  to  govern  the  young  gentleman  accord- 
ing to  the  strict  injunctions  of  the  parent.  Fortunately 
for  my  friend  his  jolly  companions  were  only  wild  and 
not  depraved;  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  extrava- 
gances in  which  he  indulged,  his  heart  remained  uncor- 
rupted.  Meanwhile  he  had  occasion  for  a  passion 
that  should  afford  him  something  more  than  imaginary 
enjoyment,  and  this  he  found  because  he  sought  it.  A 
passion,  which  a  person  seeks  lasts,  I  have  been  told,  no 
longer  than  till  he  feels  inclined  to  go  in  quest  of  a  new 
one ;  and  this  is  said  in  general  to  take  place  in  a  very 
short  time.  But  by  this  inconstant  roving,  my  friend, 
as  he  assures  me,  became  more  strongly  attached  to 
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Frederica ;  for  after  every  deviation  his  heart  reverted 
to  her,  and  the  reproaches  Avith  which  his  conscience 
punished  his  infidelity,  convinced  him  that  constancy- 
alone  could  make  him  happy. 

''  My  friend's  father  was  still  a  stranger  to  his  son's 
secret  passion.  The  ceremonious  gravity  which  per- 
vaded every  thing  about  him,  kept  his  family  in  igno- 
rance of  many  things  which  were  the  common  talk  of 
the  whole  town.  At  the  same  time  he  maintained  a 
kind  of  connection  which  nobody  could  comprehend 
with  the  family  of  which  his  son's  mistress  was  a  mem. 
ber.  Nothing  farther  was  known  respecting  it,  than 
that  the  two  families  lived  on  the  best  footing ;  and 
yet  my  friend's  father  being  once  in  a  company  when 
an  acquaintance,  though  not  at  all  in  the  secret, 
proposed  Frederica  as  a  suitable  match  for  his  son,  he 
flew  into  the  most  violent  passion,  and  with  furious 
vehemence  declared  he  would  rather  follow  his  son  to 
the  grave  than  consent  to  such  an  union.  My  friend 
was  present  on  the  occasion.  The  circumstance  not 
only  made  him  more  cautious,  but  also  rendered  him 
more  anxious  respecting  futurity.  The  obstinacy  of 
his  father  was,  as  he  well  knew,  a  metal  that  defied 
every  attempt  to  work  it. 

'*  What  cautious  prudence  had  been  whole  years  in 
concealing,  was  betrayed  by  carelessness  in  a  single 
moment.  My  friend,  previous  to  his  setting  out  on 
a  little  tour  from  Gottingen,  had  sent  by  post  in  one 
envelope  two  letters,  one  to  his  father  and  the  other 
to  the  brother  of  his  mistress,  and  had  by  mistake 
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changed  the  direction.  An  unexpected  summons 
from  his  father  led  him  to  conjecture  that  something 
of  importance  must  have  occurred.  He  trarelled  in 
all  haste  to  his  father's,  and  on  his  arrival,  a  single 
sentence  made  him  acquainted  with  his  fate.  Disin. 
heritance  and  the  curse  of  his  father  were  to  be  his  lot 
unless  he  immediately  renounced  the  female  to  whom 
he  had  vowed  fidelity.  He  begged  to  know  the  reasons 
of  such  a  command.  The  will  of  his  father  was  as- 
signed as  a  sufficient  reason,  and  thrown  in  his  way  as 
a  rock  which  no  effort,  no  entreaty,  were  capable  of 
moving.  My  friend,  who  had  not  inherited  a  portion 
of  his  father's  obstinacy  for  nothing,  Mas  equally 
peremptory  in  refusing  to  break  his  word.  Neither 
threats  nor  promises  could  obtain  the  required  re- 
nunciation. The  utmost  that  he  would  at  length 
concede,  was  the  promise  not  to  marry  Frederica 
without  his  father's  consent;  but  M-ith  this  the  old 
man  seemed  by  no  means  perfectly  satisfied. 

"  A  melancholy  period  now  commenced  for  my 
friend.  Frederica's  mother,  who  had  lately  been  left 
a  widow,  and  who  had  suspected  as  little  as  his  father 
what  she  was  not  intended  to  know,  forbade  him  her 
house.  He  was  sent  back  to  Gottingen,  and  his 
mistress  was  removed  to  another  residence;  but  the 
place  of  her  retreat  was  kept  a  profound  secret  from 
him.  «* 

"  Frederica's  brother,  whose  attachment  to  rriy 
friend  outweighed  his  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
his   mother,  at  length  yielded  to  his  entreaties,  and 
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undertook  to  renew  the  correspondence  between  the 
separated  pair.  As  soon  as  my  friend  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  abode  of  his  mistress,  no  considera- 
tion was  powerful  enough  to  restrain  him  from  the 
execution  of  a  romantic,  but  happy  thought.  He 
provided  himself  with  money  sufficient  for  half  a  year, 
escaped  from  his  tutor,  and  assuming  another  name, 
travelled  in  disguise  to  the  place  where  Frederica  re- 
sided with  some  distant  relations,  who  had  never  seen 
him.  He  wrote  to  his  father,  that,  dissatisfied  with 
his  situation,  he  should  turn  recluse  fora  few  months, 
but  that  in  due  time  he  would  again  make  his  appear- 
ance. That  he  might  be  perfectly  secure,  he  remained 
almost  a  month  concealed  in  Hamburgh.  During 
this  time,  as  he  had  expected,  strict  enquiries  had 
been  set  on  foot  for  him  at  the  country  seat  in  Hol- 
stein,  where  Frederica  resided.  After  it  had  been  re- 
ported, in  answer  to  those  inquiries,  that  no  such 
person  as  my  friend  had  been  seen  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  he  ventured  to  proceed  to  Holstein.  His 
fluency  in  the  English  language  enabled  him  to  pass 
with  success  for  an  Englishman.  Assuming  that 
character,  he  took  a  lodging  at  a  farm-house  in  the 
village,  not  far  from  Frederica's  residence,  under  the 
pretext  of  gratifying  a  melancholy  humour.  He  soon 
became  the  subject  of  conversation,  and  people  wished 
{o  become  acquainted  with  the  eccentric  stranger. 
They  did  become  acquainted  with  him,  after  he  had. 
with  difficulty,  contrived  to  get  a  note  delivered  to  his 
mistress.    He  received  an  invitation  which  he  accepted. 
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and  acted  his  part  to  admiration.  The  invitation  was 
repeated,  and  he  soon  brought  it  so  far,  that  out  of  ex- 
traordinary complaisance,  which  was  returned  with 
the  warmest  thanks,  he  gave  the  girl  of  his  heart  in- 
structions in  the  English  language. 

^'  So  ample  a  reward  for  the  pains  of  separation  my 
friend  had  not  expected,  when  he  set  out  on  his 
adventure.  His  partiality  for  his  fair  pupil  could  no 
more  remain  unnoticed  than  her  inclination  for  him. 
But  what  under  other  circumstances  would  probably 
have  been  taken  amiss,  was  now  regarded  with  a 
favourable  eye  by  the  protectors  of  Frederica.  They 
rejoiced  to  see  the  man  to  whom  her  heart  was  attach, 
ed  supplanted  by  a  stranger,  from  whom  she  might,  it 
vv  as  supposed,  be  withdraw  in  time,  if  this  new  passion 
should  strike  too  deep  root.  The  triumph  of  my 
friend  was  announced  to  Frederica's  mother  with  ex- 
ultation. 

^'  This  interval  of  happiness  continued  so  long, 
anv.1  afforded  my  friend  such  manifold,  and  yet  innocent 
pleasures,  that  he  afterwards  gave  it  the  appellation  of 
his  golden  age.  Each  day,  as  he  said,  witnessed  the 
confirmation  of  a  covenant  that  had  long  before 
been  concluded.  Nothing  embittered  his  happiness 
but  filial  solicitude  for  his  father.  He  received  infor- 
mation, in  a  circuitous  way,  that  the  already  infirm 
health  of  the  old  man  was  daily  declining.  The  un- 
easiness of  his  conscience  got  the  better  of  prudence. 
My  friend  entrusted  one  of  his  friends  at  Gottingen 
with  his  secret,  and  wrote  through  him  to  his  father. 
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but  without  mentioning  the  place  of  his  abode.  The 
latter  returned  an  answer  through  the  same  channel. 
It  was  conceiyed  in  terms  so  unusually  tender  that  the 
son  immediately  wrote  again.  This  was  just  what 
the  father  wanted.  As  my  friend's  acquaintance  at 
Gottingen  was  incapable  of  treachery,  the  wily  father 
applied  to  the  post-office  in  that  town,  at  the  same 
time  sending  the  direction  of  a  letter  in  his  son's  hand- 
writing, and  easily  obtained  information  from  what 
place  a  letter  in  the  same  hand  had  come. 

"  My  friend  ought  to  relate  the  circumstances  to 
you  himself  to  give  you  an  idea  of  his  feelings,  when 
he,  the  pretended  Englishman,  who  went  by  the  name 
of  Mr.  Williams,  heard  himself  saluted,  in  a  harsh 
voice,  by  his  real  name,  one  afternoon,  when  familiarly 
seated  by  the  side  of  his  Frederica.  It  was  no  other 
than  his  father  himself,  who  surprized  him  with  a 
visit.  The  effects  of  this  visit,  the  scenes  which  it 
occasioned,  ^nd  the  consequences  which  resulted  from 
it,  your  imagination  may  supply.  The  undutiful  son, 
as  he  was  called,  though  he  had  notbroken  his  promise, 
was  dragged  away  like  a  malefactor,  and  the  wretched 
victim,  his  Frederica,  was  attacked  with  a  mortal 
disease.  The  obdurate  father  was  immovable  in  the 
exercise  of  his  parental  authority,  and  not  less  immova- 
ble was  the  son  in  refusing  obedience  where  he  did  not 
coaceive  himself  bound  to  obey. 

'^  What  menaces  and  commands  were  incapable  of 
effecting,  was,  however,  brought  about  by  qualms  of 
conscience  and  pity.     The  old  man's  soul  had  long 
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been  a  stranger  to  violent  emotions.  No  sooner  had 
he  reached  home  with  his  son,  than  he  sunk  again 
upon  a  sick  bed,  from  which  he  had  been  rouzed  by 
the  united  force  of  anxiety  and  indignation.  The 
physicians  declared  him  to  be  in  a  critical  state.  The 
seeming  agony  of  death  with  which  he  seemed  to 
struggle  wheneyer  he  looked  at  his  son,  at  length 
prevailed  upon  the  latter  to  give  a  new  promise,  not 
only  that  he  would  never  marry  Frederica  without 
his  father's  consent,  but  that  he  would  do  all  that  lay 
in  his  power  to  wean  himself  from  her,  and  her  from 
him.  After  this  promise  my  friend's  father  delivered 
to  him  a  sealed  packet,  which  he  was  to  open  in  case 
the  old  man  died,  and  to  return  if  he  recovered. — 
He  did  recover,  and  received  back  his  packet ;  and 
my  friend,  who  seriously  intended  to  keep  his  word, 
set  out  on  his  travels. 

"  In  England,  in  France,  and  in  Switzerland,  this 
martyr  to  filial  subjection  sO^g^t  to  retrieve  his  lost 
happiness  and  his  blasted  hopes.  He  formed  a  phi- 
losophy of  dissipation  which  he  practised  two  whole 
years.  Dissipated  from  despair,  he  grasped  at  plea- 
sures, which  according  to  his  peculiar  sentiments,  he 
was  destined  to  despise.  In  this  endless  circle  of 
novelty  and  variety,  he  neither  heard  nor  saw  any 
thing  of  his  Frederica.  She  continued  near  his  heart, 
but  was  estranged  from  his  thoughts.  He  never  re- 
collected her  but  with  sorrow  and  affection  ;  but  days 
sometimes  passed  on  which  her  image  did  not  once 
present  itself  to  his  mind. 
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'•  The  attempts  that  were  made  to  withdraw  the 
heart  of  the  faithful  Frederica  from  her  lover  were 
not  so  successful.  She  peremptorily  rejected  erery 
proposal  to  become  the  wife  of  another.  She  would 
cheerfully  have  promised  never  to  marry,  but  resolved 
to  be  united  to  none  except  the  man  of  her  choice. 

"  My  friend  returned  from  his  travels,  and  the 
cure  which  he  had  begun  by  dissipation  he  was  now 
required  to  complete  by  attention  to  business.  His 
father  had  designed  to  form  him  for  a  diplomatic  post, 
and  for  the  affairs  connected  with  it :  he  was  to  be 
prepared  under  the  superintendence  of  an  experienced 
politician.  But  the  intelligence  of  the  invariable  at- 
tachment of  his  Frederica  rendered  him  totally  unfit 
for  business,  and  he  told  his  father  that  he  must  ab. 
solutely  travel  for  another  year,  before  he  could 
apply  to  it.  The  father,  fearful  of  a  relapse,  was 
once  more  necessitated  to  comply.  It  was  soon 
after  this  that  my  friend  became  acquainted  with  my 
brother,  and  accompanied  him  to  our  house  with  the 
intention  of  proceeding  to  Vienna. 

'^  Of  that  part  of  his  history  which  here  com- 
mences he  had  no  occasion  to  give  me  a  full  ac- 
count. So  much  the  more  important  was  the  other 
half  relating  to  the  continuance  of  his  love  for  Fre- 
derica. Whatever  his  ideas  might  have  been  on  his 
first  acquaintance  with  me,  the  thought  of  an  indis. 
soluble  union  terrified  his  conscience  and  revived  his 
former  attachment.  The  forced  relish  for  the  dissi- 
pations by  which  my  brother  had  learned  to  know 
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him  wore  off  when,  as  he  expressed  himself,  he  grew 
good  with  me.  For  the  same  reason  he  again  kept 
a  stricter  watch  over  his  heart.  He  even  thought  it 
his  duty  to  inform  Frederica  of  his  new  attachment. 
At  a  time  when  nobody  apprehended  any  such  thing, 
a  secret  correspondence  again  commenced  between 
them  :  and  on  this  account  it  was  that  his  humour  was 
governed  so  exactly  by  the  departure  and  the  arrival 
of  the  post. 

^'  He  had  long  been  undetermined  whether  he 
should  suffer  me  to  take  part  in  the  conflict  in  which 
he  was  engaged  with  himself.  He  was  afraid,  and 
with  good  reason,  that  I  should  side  with  his  first  at- 
tachment against  myself.  He  tried  another  expedient. 
He  procured  a  third  person  to  inform  Frederica  that 
he  was  as  good  as  betrothed  to  me,  and  even  ac- 
quainted his  father  with  part  of  his  wishes  in  regard 
to  mc.  His  father,  though  a  zealous  protestant,  most 
joyfully  consented  to  his  union  with  me.  Both  these 
circumstances  surprised  my  friend.  He  had  expected 
that  Frederica  would  load  him  with  reproaches,  an4 
that  his  father  would  throw  difficulties  in  his  way. — 
Soon  afterwards  he  received  intelligence  that  an  offer 
made  to  Frederica  had  not  been  positively  rejected. 
All  this  confirmed  him  in  the  resolution  to  continue 
to  keep  his  secret  from  me,  and  to  try,  by  means  of 
a  longer  stay  with  us,  whether  it  would  be  possible 
to  be  made  happy  by  the  fulfilment  of  his  first  wish, 
now  that  he  w^s  no  longer  able,  as  he  supposed,  to 
suppress  the  second. 
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''  The  closer  my  friend's  intimacy  grew  "with  me, 
the  more  firmly  he  was  convinced,  he  said,  that  he 
could  not  possibly  live  without  me.  What  gave  him 
the  greatest  uneasiness  was  that  he  had  heard  no  far* 
ther  tidings  of  the  offer  which  had  not  been  rejected 
by  Frederica.  From  this  circumstance  he  concluded, 
but  falsely,  as  you  will  presently  hear,  that  she 
waited  only  for  him  in  order  to  take  the  second  step. 
His  heart  nevertheless  reproached  him  as  often  as  he 
felt  disposed  to  take  the  first.  This  was  too  compli. 
cated  a  business  to  be  arranged  by  letters.  He  deter- 
mined to  see  and  hear,  and,  if  possible,  to  speak  once 
more  to  Frederica.  He  supposed  that  in  three 
months  at  latest  every  thing  would  have  been  settled. 

''  I  have  told  you  how  I  drew  the  long  concealed 
secret  from  his  agitated  soul,  at  the  moment  when  he 
announced  to  me  his  intended  departure.  He  had 
not  calculated  upon  this  accident,  and  again  became 
uneasy  and  confused.  He  knew  me.  The  fear  of 
losing  me  rendered  him  blind  to  the  consequences  of 
an  inconsiderate  step,  and  that  but  ill  accorded  with 
the  delicacy  which  I  had  discovered  in  him,  and 
without  which  I  could  not  possibly  have  loved  him. 
He  resolved  to  pledge  his  honour,  in  order  to  bind 
his  heart ;  he  therefore  hastened,  before  he  had  time 
to  .cool,  to  my  guardian,  and  solicited  my  hand. 

'^  Scarcely  had  he  returned  home  and  obtained  an 
interview  with  Frederica,  when  the  whole  weight  of 
his  injustice  and  precipitancy  fell   with  aggravated 
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force  upoB  Jum,  Frederica  received  him  with  tran- 
qijii  resignation.  The  proposal  which  h^  made  her 
appear  ^nfaithful  to  him  had  never  been  serious.  She 
had  purposely  concerted  it  to  see  how  the  intelligence 
would  operate  on  my  friend.  To  find  that  he  was 
unable  to  repress  his  joy  on  the  pccasion  was  the 
severest  stj<>k,<e  she  ha4  yet  experienced.  She  W9« 
drowned  in  tears  when  nobody  saw  her.  She  pined 
so  visibly  that  my  friend  was  frightened  when  he  beheld 
her  a^ain.  She  calmly  relinquished  ^11  her  claims, 
congratulated  him  on  his  new  prospects  and  his  re- 
conciliation with  his  father,  and  whe»  he  was  going 
to  seize  her  hand,  hastily  withdrew  into  another  rpom^ 
where,  as  he  heard,  she  fainted  away. 

"  Ah  !  my  poor  friend ;  who  suffered  most,  you 
or  she  against  whom  you  had  transgressed  ? — He  told 
me  that  for  a  considerable  time  he  was  not  master 
of  his  senses.  Languishing  between  happiness  and 
misery,  he  stood  upon  burning  ground,  unable  to 
turn  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  Had  §he, 
whom  he  \yas  about  to  desert  but  made  him  a  single 
reproach  !  But  no  ;  not  even  the  satisfaction  of  a 
meditated  justification  was  afforded  him.  Half  re- 
solved to  relieve  himself  with  a  pistol  from  this  in- 
supportable sensation,  he  hurried  home.  Before  he 
reached  his  room  he  was  met  by  his  father,  with 
whose  knowledge  he  had  paid  this  visit  to  Fredcrica. 
The  old  man  beckoned  and  called  to  him,  but  my 
friend,  paying  no  attention,  rushed  past  him  up  the 
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stairs.  His  father  followed,  and  an  explanation 
ensued.  For  the  first  time  my  friend  beheld  his  fa- 
ther shed  tears.  He  felt  somewhat  relieved,  and 
thinking  this  afn  opportunity  of  which  he  ought  to 
avail  himself,  be  teno^nced  all  farther  connection 
with  me,  and  begged  permission  to  make  Frederica 
hxLpfiy.  Notwithstanding  his  tears,  the  father  proved 
inexorable,  and  informed  the  son,  with  the  sternness 
of  an  txecutiooer,  that  all  the  necessary  preparations 
were  bow  made  for  removing  Frederica  from  his  sight 
for  ever.  My  friend  sprung  up  like  a  maniac,  row- 
ing instantly  to  annihilate  ail  these  preparations. -- 
The  father  placed  himself  at  the  door  to  oppose  his 
exit.  A  scene  revolting  to  the  noblest  feelings  of 
humanity  would  perhaps  have  ensued  between  the 
father  and  the  son,  but  for  the  opening  of  the  door 
at  the  moment,  and  the  entrance  of  two  persons  whom 
my  friend  did  not  expect.  These  were,  his  mother, 
an  excellent  woman,  but  who  on  other  occasions  had 
DO  voice  in  family  affairs,  and  the  mother  of  Fre- 
derica. 

''  The  former  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  her 
son,  and  the  latter  delivered  to  him  a  letter.  My 
friend  opened  it,  read  and  read  it  again,  and  was 
scarcely  able  to  support  himself.  It  contained  a  for- 
mal renunciation  of  him  by  Frederica,  accompanied 
with  a  vow  never  to  see  him  more,  and  the  assurance 
that  were  he  even  to  return  to  her,  he  could  not  make 
her  happy.  She  begged  him  by  obedience  to  his  father, 
and  fidelity  to  "his  new  mistress,  to  afford  her  the  con- 
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solat'ion  of  having  contributed  something  toward  his 
felicity  and  that  of  his  family. 

''  It  is  possible  that  it  was  not  this  renunciation 
which  again  directed  my  friend's  thoughts  to  me.  But, 
at  the  moment  when  it  produced  its  first  effect,  it 
abated  the  flames  of  passion,  which  threatened  to  de- 
stroy the  recollection  of  me  in  the  mind  of  my  friend. 
Deeply  affected,  he  obserreda  profound  silence,  which 
was  interrupted  by  his  father.  He  held  up  Frede- 
rica^s  conduct  to  him  as  an  example,  and  contrasted 
her  fortitude  with  his  weakness.  '  Hitherto,'  said 
he,  '  in  your  opposition  I  have  recognized  my  son. 
I  have  excused  your  disobedience,  because  I  could 
not  disclose  the  reasons  why  I  must  not,  and  as  I  am 
a  man  of  honour  and  your  father,  never  will  consent 
to  a  connection  between  you  and  Frederica.  You 
ought  to  have  believed  that  these  reasons  must  be 
very  weighty,  because  they  fix  my  determination  so 
irrevocably.  But  I  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  take 
reasons  upon  credit;  this  made  me  pity  but  not  despise 
you.  From  ignorance  you  persisted  in  your  way, 
as  I  did,  from  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  cir- 
cumstances, in  mine.  You  were  true  to  one  female ; 
but  now  you  are  promised  to  two  brides.  You  can 
no  longer  tell  me  that  your  passion  is  invincible. 
Now  the  wishes  of  your  father  coincide  with  those 
which  you  have  yourself  acknowledged.  If  I  am 
again  to  find  in  you  my  son,  and  not  the  pusillanimous 
wretch  who  changes  his  mind  every  day,  fulfil  your 
promise  at  least  on  the  one  hand.    Make  amends  for 
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your  disgraceful  injustice  in  the  only  way  you  can. 
Or  will  you,  of  your  own  accord,  desert  the  second, 
in  the  same  manner  as  you  were  obliged  against  your 
will  to  forsake  the  first ! — But  is  not  that  a  ring  which 
I  see  on  your  finger  ?' 

''  It  was  a  ring  of  my  hair,  made  in  memory  of 
a  Tery  remarkable  hour.  When  my  friend,  struck 
by  his  father's  question,  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  ring, 
another  power  glowed,  as  he  expressed  it,  within  his 
soul.  He  earnestly  begged  to  be  left  by  himself. — 
His  request  was  complied  with.  He  locked  his  door, 
firmly  resolved  not  to  leave  the  room  till  he  had  come 
to  a  final  determination,  and  to  carry  this  without 
farther  consideration  into  effect,  let  the  consequences 
be  what  they  might. 

"  You  can  have  no  difficulty  in  guessing  what  this 
resolution  was,  as  my  friend  came  back  to  us.  He 
acquainted  me  with  some  of  the  motives  by  which 
he  was  actuated.  When  he  had  finished  his  narrative, 
'  shall  I,'  |said  he,  '  of  my  own  accord  desert  the  se- 
cond, as  I  was  obliged  against  my  will  to  forsake  the 
first  ?  Shall  I  desert  this  Theresa,  if  she  can  resolve 
to  be  mine.' 

*'  Such  a  resolution,'  interrupted  I  with  vehemence, 
'  she  never  can  form.' 

*'  Theresa,'  said  he,  '  hear  me  out,  I  have  tho- 
roughly examined  my  heart.  It  .is  love  that  I  still 
feel  for  Frederica,  but  not  such  love  as  I  must  of 
necessity  feel  if  Frederica  was  to  be  made  happy 
through  me.     It  is  you,  you  that  I  must  have  for 
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my,  wife  and  not  her.  She  too,  depend  upon  it, 
for  I  know,  her  well^ — she  too  will  soon  learn  to  do 
without  me,  if  she  can  but  convince  herself  that  iti» 
not  contempt  which  has  withdrawn  me  from  her  ;  and 
this  conviction  she  will  obtain  as  soon  as  she  reflects  a 
little  more  calmly  on  the  subject*  Believe  me,  I 
know  her-;  she  will  keep  her- word,  be  it  ye»  or  na. 
She  is  proud  enough  to  reject  me  with  obstinacy,  if 
I  were  even  desirous  of  sacrificing  you  to  her.  At 
any  rate,  therefore,  she  is  no  longer  destined- for  me, 
and  does  not  stand' in  the  way  of' ray  love  to  you* 
But  I  stand  ia  my  own  way,  and  live  only  for  you, 
Theresa ;  for  without  you  life  would  be  intolerable. 
You  alone  can  reconcile  rae  with  myself  and  with  my 
father.  If  you  repulse  me,  I  shall  abhor  my  exist- 
ence,  and  shall  make  my  exit  from  life  by  the  first 
outlet  that  presents  itself.  With  you  I  am  confident 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  pacify  Frederica ;  she  will 
be  your  friend  when  she  learns  to  know  you,  and 
forgive  me  for  your  sake.  Ah,  Theresa !  if  you 
would  do  something  to  merit  heav^n^  accept  my 
hand!' 

"  He  laid  his  open  hand  upon  my  lap,  and  looked 
in  my  face  with,  a  countenance  from  which  I  was 
obliged  to  turn  away  lest  I  should  forget  myself  and 
all  the  world.  I: trembled  as  if  ordered  to  prepare 
for,  instant  death*.  I  knew  what  reply  I  ought  to 
have  made,  but  my  lips  could  not  give  it  utterance. 
Love,  compassion,  anger,  surprise,  followed  each 
other  with  such  rapidity  in  my  heart,  a«  to  produce 
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an  uproar  of  contending  sensations.  I  rose  quite 
dizzy,  and  my  friend  remained  sitting  motionless  as  a 
statue,  when  his  hand  fell  from  my  knee. 

'*  Come,'  said  I,  '  and  conduct  me  home  ;  you  see 
tiiat  I  am  scarcely  able  to  stand,  and  cannot  give  you 
an  aa&%rer  now." 

"  He  rose,  aiTid  with  faltering  step  advanC^ed  to  me. 
Again  he  offered  me  his  hand.  '  You  cannot  give  me 
an  answer  ?'  said  he  ;  '  and  can  you  be  so  cruel  as  to 
let  this  hand  fall  again  !  Save  me,  Theresa,  before  wei 
pairt.' 

''  We  shail  not  part  to-day,'  said  I ;  '  arid  noVr 
give  me  your  hand  not  to  act  till  you  have  heard  ail 
I  have  to  say,  in  the  same  manner  as  I  have  listened 
to  your  story.' 

"  I  grasped  his  hand,  took  him  by  the  artn,  and 
exhausted  as  I  was,  rather  drew  him  along  vtitli  ifld 
than  was  conducted  by  him.  My  silence  seemed  to 
inspire  him  with  hope  ;  I  allowed  him  to  indulge  this 
hope,  little  as  I  was  inclined  to  fulfil  it ;  and  it 
was  not  till  I  was  alone  in  my  room  that  I  was 
aware  of  the  distance  of  the  leap  which  I  was 
now  obliged  to  renture  either  to  the  one  side  or  the 
other. 

"  Could  I,  whom  my  friend  once  denominated  the 
iHore  worthy,  could  I  do  less  than  the  deserted  Fre- 
derica,  who  gave  way  for  me  ?  Can  T,  said  I  to  my- 
self, can  I  behold  an  innocent  sacrifice  bleeding  on 
the  altar  of  my  happiness  ?  The  happiness  which  I 
want,  my  fdend   should   not    only  confer,    but  he 
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should  confer  it  with  a  willing  and  an  innocent  heart. 
But  can  I  accept  the  gift  of  a  wounded  conscience  ? 
If  my  society  takes  oflF  the  acuteness  of  his  feelings, 
ought  that  to  satisfy  me  ?  And  how  long  would  this 
insensibility  continue  ?  He  would  soon  awake  ;  he 
would  start  from  himself  with  horror  ;  he  would  en- 
deavour to  conceal  his  sensations  from  me,  and  for 
this  very  reason  he  would  be  still  more  miserable. — 
The  sweetest  enjoyment  which  I  anticipated  from 
a  connection  with  him,  the  consciousness  of  the 
most  intimate  union  of  hearts,  and  the  most  unli. 
mited  confidence,  would  be  irretrievably  lost.  He, 
to  whom  I  was  attached,  he  could  no  longer  make  me 
happy. 

"  Amid  these  reflections  burning  tears  trickled 
down  ray  cheeks.  The  conviction  that  I  too  could 
no  longer  make  him  happy,  did  not  give  me  half  so 
much  pain. 

*^  I  now  began  to  consider  the  other  side  of  the 
subject.  What  was  to  become  of  me,  if  I  renounced 
my  friend,  was  my  least  concern ;  but  what  was  to 
become  of  him  ? 

^'  Here  all  my  thoughts  were  at  a  stand.  I  could 
not  doubt  his  being  capable  of  executing  his  threat 
against  himself.  His  philosophy  allowed  him  the 
right  of  taking  away  his  life ;  we  had  often  disputed 
on  the  subject.     And  if,  through  my  hesitation,  I 

should  be  the  cause  of  his  death the  very  idea  was 

enough  to  chill  me  with  horror. 

"  I  reflected  again ;  but  was  totally  at  a  loss  what 
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to  do.  All  at  once  the  maxim  of  the  great  King  of 
Prussia  came  into  my  mind,  and  I  exclaimed  to  my- 
self— '  To  gain  time  is  to  gain  every  thing.'  I  was 
filled  with  unusual  resolution,  and  felt  myself  en- 
couraged to  take  the  threads  of  fate  into  my  own 
hands. 

"  Incapable  of  immediately  devising  a  method  of 
setting  my  friend  at  ease,  I  seated  myself  beside  him 
at  supper  with  as  much  confidence  as  though  I  had 
discovered  one.  He  paid  great  attention  to  all  that  I 
said  or  did.  Unperceived  I  pressed  his  hand;  and 
as  soon  as  we  rose  from  table  I  retired  in  haste  to  my 
room.  I  was  too  much  exhausted  to  dissemble  any 
longer,  and  by  tears  I  was  obliged  to  procure  myself 
relief.  Unable  to  close  my  eyes,  I  ruminated  ail 
night  on  the  step  I  ought  to  take,  and  at  length  re- 
solved to  write  to  Frederica.  For  the  execution  of 
this  design  more  time  still  was  necessary. 

''  Next  morning  I  invited  my  friend  to  take  a  turn 
with  me  in  the  garden.  Every  opportunity  was  af- 
forded us  of  being  alone  together,  because  it  was 
conjectured  that  we  had  quarreled  and  were  desirous 
of  effecting  a  reconciliation.  I  told  him  that  his 
serious  proposal  would  have  come  unexpectedly,  even 
if  he  had  offered  me  a  heart  that  was  perfectly  free  ; 
still  less  could  *I  give  him  immediately  a  decisive  an- 
swer, in  the  present  situation  of  things :  that  he 
should  give  me  time  for  consideration,  which  the 
most  rigid  fathers  were  not  accustomed  to  refuse  their 
refractory  children  ;  that  to  love  a  man,  and  to  have 
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no  objection  to  marry  him,  were  not  in  my  opinion 
one  and  the  same  thing,  as  most  females  were  disposed 
to  believe ;  that  I,  at  least,  could  not  make  up  my 
my  mind  to  marry  any  man  who  should  not  find 
through  me  that  happiness  which  he  sought  •  and  re- 
quired. 

"  This  address  produced  on  his  side  protestations 
and  asseverations  which  did  not  surprise  me.  I  did 
not  contradict  him  ;  but  I  took  advantage  of  the  op. 
portunity  to  demand  a  convincing  proof  of  bis  love; 
and  this  was,  that  he  should  spend  at  leaista  month 
with  us  without  pressing  me  for  a  find  answer.  It 
was  not  without  difficulty  that  I  prerailed  on  him  to 
agree  to  these  terms.  Having  settled  this  point,  I 
made  farther  enquiry  respecting  the  family  of  Frede^ 
rica,  and  learned  what  I  wanted  to  know.  Not  with 
a  light  heart,  but  with  the  appearance  of  unanimity, 
we  rejoined  the  company. 

"  I  shall  not  detain  you  with  the  particulars  of  my 
plan,  the  object  of  which  was  nothing  less  than  to 
re- unite  my  friend  with  his  Frederica,  By  a  corres- 
pondence which  I  commenced  with  her,  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  one  of  the  few  whom  I  love  in  the 
strictest  sense  as  my  equal.  I  was  flattered  to  think 
that  even  such  a  person  would  be  obliged  to  ji eld  the 
precedency  to  me,  if  my  friend  should  follow  his  own 
inclination;  I  persuaded  myself,  because  I'  k-rtew  his 
attachment  to  all  that  was  good  and  fair,  that  nothing 
could  have  induced  him  to  forsake  such  a  female  but 
a  passion  which  raised  my  image  to  a  higher  place  in 
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his  imagination  than  it  deseryed  to  hold.  The  value  of 
the  sacrifice  which  he  made  for  my  sake  was  a  precious 
proof  of  his  love.  This  proof  came  very  seasonably 
to  raise  my  spirits;  but  I  found  myself  imperiously 
called  upon  to  make  amends  for  an  injustice  which  my 
friend  had  committed  for  my  sake,  so  that  there  was  no 
merit  in  the  execution  of  my  design.  If  I  accepted 
my  friend's  hand,  I  should  by  so  doing  have  degraded 
myself  in  his  eyes,  from  the  eminence  on  which  he  had 
placed  me  above  another  whom  he  abandoned  only 
because  he  had  raised  me  so  high.  I  was  therefore 
obliged  to  renounce  him,  because  he  would  be  obliged 
to  renounce  me  as  soon  as  I  should  be  his.  All  these 
motives  for  the  resolution  I  had  taken,  I  explained  to 
Frederica.  My  friend  never  suspected  that  his  for- 
saken mistress  and  I  were  disputing  which  of  the  two 
should  relinquish  her  claim  to  the  other.  This  dispute 
terminated  in  a  contract  which  I  proposed.  We 
agreed,  in  order  to  punish  him^  for  his  injustice  to  us 
both,  to  make  him  be  content  as  a  bachelor  with  our 
friendship ;  but  if  one  of  us  should  die  before  her 
thirtieth  year,  he  should  engage  to  offer  his  hand  to  the 
survivor,  who  should  accept  it  without  hesitation. 

'^  When  our  treaty  was  concluded,  I  submitted  it 
to  my  friend,  together  with  the  whole  correspondence 
"which  had  occasioned  it.  He  stood  as  if  petrified. 
I  was  obliged  to  read  to  him  the  papers  relating  to  this 
subject;  for  he  could  not  of  himself  collect  the  drif( 
of  it  from  the  letters.  As  soon  as  he  had  collected 
himself,  he  inundated  me  with  such  a  torrent  of  elo- 
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quence,  as  I  should  haye  been  unable  to  check,  had  I 
attempted  to  oppose  my  conclusions  to  his;  but  I  left 
his  objections  unanswered,  and  appealed  to  my  feel- 
ings. I  told  him,  that  if  he  refused  to  enter  into  the 
proposed  agreement,  and  would  not  solemnly  promise 
to  comply  with  the  terms  prescribed  in  it,  all  the  re- 
spect which  I  felt  for  him  would  be  irretrievably  lost. 
I  had  no  occasion  to  adduce  any  arguments  to  prove 
that  I  should  cease  to  love  whenever  I  ceased  to  re- 
spect him.  He  again  sought  excuses,  but  I  refused  to 
listen  to  any.  At  length  he  begged  time  to  consider, 
and  I  gave  him  three  days.  At  the  expiration  of  these 
three  days,  which,  with  all  their  pangs  were  some  of 
the  most  delicious  of  my  life,  we  renewed  our  dispute, 
each  urging  the  old  arguments  over  again.  He  abso- 
lutely refused  to  comph^.  I  immediately  assumed  a 
different  tone  with  him;  as  much  cordiality  and 
warmth  of  affection  as  I  had  shewn  for  him  in  these  last 
three  days,  with  so  much  coldness,  and  perhaps  con- 
tempt, did  I  now  dismiss  him.  I  was  not  afraid  that 
in  this  state  he  would  lay  violent  hands  on  himself. 
Before  twelve  hours  had  elapsed  he  returned  like  a 
penitent,  perfectly  resigned  to  do  whatever  I  should 
think  fit  to  enjoin.  I  obliged  him  to  take  an  oath 
to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  our  agreement. 

*'  So  far  I  had  dextrously  and  successfully  accom. 
plished  ray  business.  My  friend  and  Frederica,  to 
whom  I  could  now  give  the  same  appellation,  ima- 
gined that  it  was  completed ;  but  what  a  bungling 
job  would  it  then  have  been  I  a  mere  tissue  of  illu- 
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«ions,  "which  would  have  dropped  to  pieces  of  itself. 
How  could  my  friend,  if  he  actually  felt  for  mc 
something  more  than  the  attachment  of  friendship, 
continue  to  see  me  so  often  and  keep  his  word  ? — 
And  what  should  I  have  gained,  had  Frederica,  whose 
respect  I  would  not  have  forfeited  upon  any  account, 
beheld  in  me  a  capitulating  rival  ?  Besides,  could  I 
calculate  upon  the  death  of  a  friend  as  the  period  of 
the  fulfilment  of  my  secret  wishes?  Once  more  I 
repeated  to  myself  that  my  friend  never  could  be  my 
husband,  and  hastened  to  complete  the  work  I  hud 
begun. 

"  It  happened,  fortunately  for  the  execution  of 
my  plan,  that  my  guardian,  of  himself,  conceived 
the  idea  of  declaring  me  of  age,  though  I  was  not 
quite  twenty.  I  came,  in  consequence,  into  the  in- 
dependent possession  of  a  property  that  was  not  in- 
considerable. Through  the  medium  of  an  acquaint- 
ance, I  found  no  difficulty  in  borrowing,  upon  the 
security  of  my  estates,  a  sum  sufficient  to  maintain 
me  as  long  as  I  lived.  This  money  I  turned  by  de- 
grees into  bills  of  exchange.  While  I  was  silently 
transacting  this  business,  I  was  not  less  secretly  en- 
gaged in  trying  the  fidelity  of  the  only  person  on 
whom  I  thought  I  could  venture  to  rely.  This  was 
an  old  servant  of  my  father's,  by  birth  a  Swiss,  the 
same  who  now  performs  the  office  of  porter  at  my 
gate,  and  would  not  change  it  for  any  more  easy 
duty.  I  discovere/l  that  I  could  rely  as  firmly  on 
his  attachment  as  on  his  secrecy.     I  easily  brought 
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him  OTcr  to  my  interest,  telling  him  that  private  rea- 
sons obliged  me,  unknown  to  my  family  or  aay  other 
human  creature,  to  make  a  journey  aloHe  into  Sn^t. 
zerland,  his  native  country.  It  never  entered  the 
head  of  any  person  in  our  house  that  I  was  preparing 
for  flight.  My  friend  still  remained  with  us,  and 
hoped  by  his  reiterated  intreaties  to  procure  his  re- 
lease from  what  he  termed  the  most  unnatural  atid 
bootless  of  all  vows.  Instead  of  an  answer,  I  gate 
him  unbidden  proofs  of  my  affection.  I  was  de- 
sirous of  feeling  till  the  very  last  moment  that  he  was 
mine. 

"  My  faithful  Swiss  had  contrived  matters  so  well, 
that  I  could  set  off  as  soon  as  I  pleased.  I  crept 
round  the  brink  of  the  abyss  which  I  had  dug  for 
myself,  and  when  I  had  looked  down  it  tilll  was  diz^y, 
I  clung  to  my  friend  to  keep  myself  from  falling. 
At  length  the  letters  which  I  intended  to  leave  be* 
hind  were  written,  and  the  carriage  was  appointed 
for  my  flight.  The  letters  contained  falsehoods ; 
but  truth  had  forsaken  me  when  I  had  need  of  her 
assistance.  I  wished  to  persuade  my  friend  and  my 
family  that  I  had  drowned  myself  in  the  Danube*— 
By  this  delusion,  I  hoped  to  restore  theloyer  of  two 
mistresses  to  the  object  of  his  first  affection,  to  whom, 
conformably  with  his  oath,  he  would  after  my  death 
exclusiTcly  belong. 

''  It  was  a  serene  evening,  in  the  month  of  August, 
I  had  not  lost  sight  of  my  friend  the  whole  day.  For 
the  first  time,  I  made  an  appointment  to  meet  hia> 
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ftfier  su-pper  in  the  park.  He  was  transported  with 
joy  and  surprize.  My  guardian  was  gone  to  town; 
and  my  brother,  with  an  old  aunt,  formed  the  whole  of 
ihecompany  besides  ourselves.  We  separated  as  soon 
as  we  rose  from  table,  my  friend  going  as  he  said 
to  take  a  turn  in  the  park,  while  I  went  to  my  roonr. 
Here  I  found  my  old  Swiss,  to  whom  I  deliFcred  my 
jewel  box.  Some  indispensible  articles  of  dress,  and 
«iu:h  papers,  books,  music,  and  other  things  as  I 
wished  to  take  with  me  for  keep-sakes.  had  been  re- 
jnoTed  at  different  times  by  the  same  faithful  attendant. 
The  greatest  part  of  my  property  I  carried  in  bills  in 
my  pocket.  I  then  laid  the  letters  which  I  had  written 
to  leave  behind  me,  on  my  desk,  and  hastened  down 
stairs  into  the  garden,  whpre  my  friend  was  waiting 
for  me. 

"  I  embraced  him  for  the  last  time.  Had  he  known 
•why  my  tears  trickled  upon  his  cheeks,  he  would  not 
have  paid  such  ready  obedience  to  my  commands 
when  I  bade  him  go,  upon  the  pretext  that  we  might 
not  be  seen  to  return  together.  I  called  after  him, 
'  Adieu.'  He  was  coming  back,  but  I  beckoned  to 
liim  to  hasten  to  the  house,  and  he  disappeared. 

"  I  ran  down  the  terrace,  threw  my  hat  and  pocket- 
handkerchief  on  the  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  then 
hurried  breathless  and  half  dead  to  the  spot  where  the 
coach  ordered  by  my  Swiss  from  Augsburg  was 
waiting  for  me.  I  got  into  it:  the  coachman,  who 
knew  nothing  of  my  name  or  residence,  drove  along 
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at  a  rapid  rate.     My  lot  was  decided,  and  I  was  now 
in  the  hands  of  fate. 

'  ^^  I  shall  say  nothing  more  concerning  my  feelings 
on  this  occasion.  I  staid  at  Augsburg  one  day  under 
ah  assumed  name,  and  procured  cash  for  some  of  my 
bills,  in  the  name  of  a  third  fictitious  person,  to  whom 
they  would  appear  to  hare  been  paid  away.  My 
Swiss  transacted  all  my  business,  so  that  I  had  no  oc- 
casion to  shew  myself.  At  Augsburg  I  took  post 
horses,  and  proceeded  with  all  possible  expedition, 
first  to  SchaflFhausen,and  then  through  Switzerland  to 
Geneva.  Concealed  by  my  black  veil,  I  was  no  where 
recognized.  In  Geneva  I  was  told  by  a  maid  whom 
I  had  hired  at  Augsburg,  the  history  of  an  unfortunate 
girl,  who  had  thrown  herself  into  the  Rhone,  out  of 
despair,  because  she  had  been  forsaken  by  her  lover, 
and  had  to  her  sorrow  been  rescued  from  a  watery 
grave.  She  was  poor,  but  as  1  was  informed,  possessed 
a  superior  understanding  and  polished  manners.  I 
succeeded  in  forming  an  acquaintance  with  this  girl, 
and  in  her  I  made  the  acquisition  of  my  Leonora. 
Through  her  I  maintained  so  much  connection  with 
the  world  as  was  necessary  for  purchasing  this  old 
mansion,  which  just  then  happened  to  be  offered  for 
sale.  For  two  years  I  have  been  buried  in  this  seques- 
tered spot;  and  would  you  believe,  that  during  these 
two  years,  I  have  not  made  one  single  attempt  to 
obtain  any  intelligence  of  my  friend,  for  fear  of  de- 
feating the  object  of  my  seclusion?  My  Swiss,  who 
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will  certainly  not  betray  me,  while  I  have  him  under 
my  eye,  might  perhaps  be  of  a  differeat  way  of  think- 
ing, if  he  should  again  see  any  of  my  family.  But  I 
confess  to  you,  that  I  can  scarcely  endure  this  state  of 
uncertainty,  which  every  day  becomes  more  and  more 
oppressive.  I  appear  to  myself  like  a  ghost  stalking 
over  the  tombs  of  the  departed,  and  only  live  in  hope 
that  I  shall  soon  be  no  more.  Could  I  be  persuaded 
that  I  had  sacrificed  myself  like  a  romantic  simpleton, 
without  occasion  or  benefit,  I  should  perhaps  arrive 
earlier  at  the  goal.  But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
there  was  something  more  than  enthusiasm  in  what  I 
did  and  in  what  I  suffered." 

The  recluse,  fatigued  with  her  narrative,  sunk  back 
in  her  chair.  The  stranger  fell  upon  her  neck,  and 
both  clasped  each  other  in  a  cordial  embrace. 

"  No,"  exclaimed  the  stranger;  "  you  must  no 
longer  live  in  hope  that  you  shall  soon  be  no  more: 
you  must  indulge  more  pleasing  expectations:  you 
will  again  be  happy,  and  so  shall  I  with  you." 

The  recluse  raised  herself,  and  exclaimed  with 
emotion  :  "  You  with  me  !  Are  then  our  destinies 
united  ?" 

"  Our  hearts  at  least  are,"  replied  the  stranger, 
''  and  our  destinies  have  been  governed  by  our  hearts. 
All  that  can  be  interesting  to  you  in  my  history  you 
shall  be  made  acquainted  with.  But  for  important 
reasons,  I  should  not  wish  to  break  off  my  narrative; 
and  before  I  can  bring  it  to  a  conclusion,  I  must  have 
VOL.    III.  K 
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a  letter,  which  I  am  in  daily  expectation  of  receiying, 
I  hare  already  given  orders  for  it  to  be  forwarded  to 
this  place.  Will  you  permit  me  to  remain  with  you 
till  then  ?" 

''  My  friend,"  said  the  recluse,  with  an  anxious 
look  and  significant  tone — ''  My  friend,  you  know 
toe  at  least  by  name.  Confess  only  that  you  know 
me,  and  intend — but  no,  it  cannot  be — O,  if  you 
should  be  capable  of  betraying  me  !" 

The  stranger  turned  away  from  her.  ^'  If  I  deserve 
such  a  suspicion,  you  will  do  well  to  send  me  from 
your  house  this  very  day." 

Fresh  protestations  of  confidence  and  afifection 
succeeded ;  but  neither  the  recluse  nor  the  stranger 
could  conceal  the  uneasiness  which  they  felt  from 
that  moment,  whenever  their  eyes  met  each  other. 
The  stranger  declared  that  the  expected  letter  rould 
not  fail  to  arrive  in  a  very  few  days,  and  the  recluse 
was  unable  to  comprehend  why  the  mystery  which 
this  letter  was  to  explain  could  not  be  mentioned  as 
such,  before  its  arrival. 

In  this  manner  two  days  passed  away.  They  were 
just  going  to  sit  down  to  dinner,  when  a  message  was 
sent  in  that  a  coach  and  four  had  stopped  at  the  gate, 
and  a  strange  gentleman  requested  to  speak  with  the 
mistress  of  the  house. 

The  recluse  turned  her  eyes  flashing  indignation 
towards  the  stranger.  The  latter  sprang  up,  and 
triumphantly  exclaimed,  *'  It  is  he  !    It  is  he !  My 
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brother !     My  brother  l     Open  the  gate  immediately  I 
I  will  conduct  him  in  !" 

"  Not  so  fast,"  exclaimed  the  recluse,  pale  and 
trembling,  and  holding  the  stranger  by  the  arm. 
"  Have  you  a  right  to  make  this  return  for  my  hos- 
pitality ?" 

^'  Yes,  that  I  have;  a  sacred,  an  incontestable 
right.  We  are  happy  ;  you  my  friend,  and  I  with 
you — I,  your  sister,  whom  you  have  saved  !  Your 
Frederical" 

The  stranger  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words, 
when  the  recluse  sunk  senseless  into  her  arras. 
The  whole  house  was  thrown  into  consternation  : 
the  stranger  sent  once  more,  requesting  to  be  admit- 
ted as  soon  as  possible.  Leonora,  who  had  hasten- 
ed to  the  room  on  the  first  alarm,  ran  with  loud 
lamentations  to  seek  the  means  of  recovering  her 
mistress.  The  domestics  refused  to  obey  Frederica's 
orders,  till  the  recluse  had  so  far  come  to  herself  as 
to  be  able  to  direct  the  gate  to  be  opened  for  the 
stranger. 

It  was  then  Frederica,  the  same  Frederica  who 
had  made  so  great  a  sacrifice  in  behalf  of  the  re. 
cluse,  who  now  supported  her  in  her  arms,  when 
the  stranger  entered,  and  this  stranger  was  no  other 
than  the  oft-mentioned  friend  of  the  mistress  of  the 
mansion. 

The  recluse,  scarcely  breathing  in  the  arms  of 
her  friend,  was  unable  to  comprehend  his  mean- 
ing,   and   could    scarcely   trust    her    half.recovered 


senses,  when  she  heard  him  call  Frederica  sister. 
"  HoMT  is  it  possible?"  was  her  only  question,  which 
we  shall  proceed  to  answer,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  reader. 

The  father  of  Belmont,  for  so  we  shall  call  The- 
resa's friend  (as  his  family  name  cannot  be  material 
to  this  history)  had  not,  with  all  his  pompous  eti- 
quette, been  sufficiently  master  of  himself  to  sup- 
press an  illicit  passion  for  Frederica's  mother.  His 
unhappy  love  was  returned,  and  Frederica  was  un- 
doubtedly his  daughter.  Her  face  alone  would  have 
proved  this,  had  not  a  resemblance,  which  at  first 
occasioned  much  conversation,  been  explained  away 
by  her  mother  as  a  family  likeness  ;  for  Frederica's 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  the  great  aunt  of  the  man 
whom  Frederica  so  strongly  resembled. 

Whether  the  public  was  satisfied  with  this  genea- 
logical elucidation  we  cannot  decide.  Belmont's 
father  had  resolved  to  leave  behind  him  in  writing, 
at  his  death,  that  secret,  which  while  living  he 
could  never  resolve  to  pronounce.  It  was  con- 
tained in  the  packet  which  he  once  delivered  to  his 
son,  from  whom,  on  his  recovery,  he  had  again  re- 
ceived it. 

Theresa's  flight  had,  as  every  body  but  Theresa 
could  have  predicted,  by  no  means  answered  the 
purpose  she  intended.  It  was  but  for  a  very  short 
time  that  she  was  supposed  to  be  dead.  The  state- 
ment of  the  merchant  at  Augsburg,  of  whom  she  had 
procured  cash  for  her  bills  of  exchange,  induced  her 
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friend  to  seek  her  among  the  living;  but  false  re- 
ports led  him  about  two  years  to  places  where  she  was 
not  to  be  found. 

For  the  recovery  of  his  impaired  health,  he  had 
gone  to  the  Hieres  islands,  near  Marseilles.  Mean- 
while, his  father  was  attacked  with  a  disease  which 
proved  fatal,  and  at  his  death  bequeathed  the  import- 
ant packet  to  Frederica. 

As  soon  as  Frederica  had  recovered  from  the  sur- 
prise which  this  piece  of  intelligence  excited,  she  set 
out  in  company  of  her  mother  in  quest  of  Belmont. 
From  Bern,  where  her  mother  resolved  to  rest  her- 
self, she  proceeded  alone  with  other  seryants  who 
understood  the  French  language,  and  assumed  the 
name  of  Madame  Friedberg,  for  fear  Belmont  should 
hear  of  her  coming,   and  avoid  her. 

When  chance  had  united  her  with  Theresa,  she 
determined  not  to  discover  herself  till  her  brother's 
arrival,  lest  the  incredulous  enthusiast  should  again 
tie  the  knot  that  was  now  unloosed ;  and  besides, 
who  would  not  wish  in  such  cases  to  confer  the  joy 
of  surprise  ? 

That,  after  Belmont's  arrival,  the  retreat  of  his 
Theresa  contained  two  happy  mortals,  who  could 
scarcely  have  found  their  equals  on  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  is  another  of  those  facts  which  may 
be  best  described  with  a  single  stroke.  Frederica's 
heart  gradually  ceased  to  bleed ;  she  learned  to 
bring  her  desires  into  subjection  to  the  commands  of 
nature. 
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An  ample  gratuity  requited  the  little  hostess,  whose 
officious  kindness  had  accelerated  the  adjustment  of 
so  many  disharmonies. 

At  Lyons,  Belmont  received  at  the  altar  the  hand 
of  his  Theresa.  Both  continued  a  few  months  longer 
at  the  hermitage,  and  then  returned  to  Germany  to 
enjoy  those  realities  on  which  they  had  so  long  feasted 
in  imagination. 


THE  SPECTRE  OF  SALON. 

Our  readers  may  attach  what  credit  they  please  to 
the  following  history  ;  but  of  this  they  may  be  as- 
sured, that,  at  the  time,  it  excited  a  great  sensation, 
and  was  generally  believed ;  and  that  if  any  decep- 
tion was  practised,  it  was,  at  least,  contrived  with 
such  subtlety  as  to  escape  detection  if  not  sus- 
picion. 

The  little  town  of  Salon  in  Provence,  which  boasts 
of  being  the  native  place  of  Nostradamus,  was  in 
April,  1697,  the  first  scene  of  the  present  history. 

An  apparition,  which  many  people  took  to  be  no 
other  than  the  ghost  of  Nostradamus,  appeared  to  a 
private  individual  of  that  town,  and  threw  him  into 
not  a  little  perplexity.  It  charged  him  in  the  first 
place,  on  pain  of  death,  to  observe  the  most  invio- 
lable silence  respecting  what  it  was  going  to  com- 
municate,  and  then  commanded  him,  in  its  name,  to 
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demand  a  letter  of  recommeadatioD  of  the  iateadant 
of  the  proTince,  which  should  enable  him,  on  his 
arriyal  at  Versailles,  to  obtain  him  a  private  audience 
of  the  king. 

"  What  you  are  to  say  to  the  king,"  continued  the 
ghost,  "  you  are  not  to  know  till  the  day  before 
your  arrival  at  court,  when  I  will  appear  to  you 
again,  and  give  you  the  necessary  instructions  ;  but 
forget  not  that  your  life  depends  on  the  secrecy 
which  I  enjoin  you  to  observe  respecting  what  has 
passed  between  us,  with  every  body  except  the  in- 
tendant." 

With  these  words  the  spectre  vanished,  and  left  the 
poor  man  half  dead  with  fear.  Scarcely  had  he  come 
to  himself,  when  his  wife  entered,  observed  his  unea. 
siness,  and  inquired  the  cause.  The  threats  of  the 
ghost,  however,  had  made  far  too  powerful  an  im- 
pression for  her  to  obtain  from  him  a  satisfactory 
answer. 

The  evasions  of  the  man  excited  the  wife's  curio- 
sity still  more,  and  the  poor  fellow,  that  he  might 
have  peace,  was  at  length  weak  enough  to  reveal  the 
whole  matter,  and  the  next  moment  paid  for  his  in- 
discretion with  his  life. 

The  woman  was  exceedingly  affrighted  at  this  un- 
expected catastrophe,  but  persuaded  herself  what  had 
happened  to  her  husband  was  merely  the  oflfect  of  an 
imagination  confused  by  a  dream,  or  some  other  ac- 
cident, and  thought  fit,  both  for  her  own  sake,  as 
well  as   out  of  regard  for  the  memory  of  her  de- 
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ceased  husband,  to  communicate  the  secret  to  none 
but  a  few  relatives  and  friends. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  the  same  visitor 
appeared  to  another  inhabitant  of  the  town,  who  had 
also  the  imprudence  to  disclose  the  circumstance  to 
his  brother,  and  was  in  a  like  manner  punished  with 
a  sudden  death.  These  two  extraordinary  incidents 
DOW  became  the  subject  of  general  conversation,  not 
only  at  Salon,  but  throughout  the  whole  country  for 
more  than  sixty  miles  round. 

In  a  few[days  the  same  spectre  appeared  to  a  black- 
smith, living  at  the  distance  of  only  two  houses  from 
the  persons  who  had  died  so  suddenly.  Rendered 
■wiser  by  the  misfortunes  of  his  neighbours,  he  de- 
layed not  a  moment  to  repair  to  the  intendant.  It 
was  not  without  diflficulty  that  he  obtained  the 
private  audience  directed  by  the  ghost,  and  was 
treated  as  a  man  deranged  in  his  intellects, 

''  I  can  easily  conceive,"  replied  the  smith,  who 
ivas  a  sensible  man,  and  known  for  such  at  Salon, 
*'  that  the  part  I  am  acting  must  appear  highly 
ludicrous  in  your  excellency's  eyes  ;  but  if  you  will 
please  to  order  your  deputy  to  make  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  sudden  death  of  two  inhabitants  of  Salon, 
■who  had  received  from  the  ghost  the  same  commis- 
sion as  I  have,  I  flatter  myself  that  your  excellency 
will  send  for  me  before  the  expiration  of  a  week." 

An  investigation  having  been  made  into  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  death  of  the  two  persons 
mentioned  by  Francois  Michel,   the  smith,   having 
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been  made,  he  was  actually  sent  for 'by  the  infefid- 
ant,  who  now  listened  to  his  story  with  much 
greater  attention  than  before,  and  after  furnishing 
him  with  dispatches  to  M.  de  Baobesieui,  minister 
and  secretary  of  state  for  ProTence,  he  supplied  him 
with  money  to  defray  his  expences,  and  wished  him 
a  prosperous  journey. 

The  intendant  was  apprehensive  lest  so  youDg  a 
minister  as  M.  de  Baobesieux  should  accuse  him  of 
too  great  credulity,  and  give'the  court  a  subject  of 
laughter  at  his  expence  ;  he  therefore  accompanied 
the  dispatches  not  only  with  the  documents  of  the 
examination  instituted  by  his  deputy  at  Salon,  but 
also  annexed  the  certificate  of  the  lieutenant  of  justice 
at  the  same  place,  attested  and  subscribed  by  all  the 
ofl&cers. 

Michel  arrived  at  Versailles,  and  was  not  a  little 
perplexed  what  to  say  to  the  minister,  because  the 
ghost  had  not  yet  appeared  to  him  again  agreeably 
to  its  promise.  The  very  same  night,  however,"  the. 
spectre  threw  open  the  curtains  of  his  bed,  desired 
him  to  be  of  good  cheer,  and  told  him  word  for 
word  the  message  he  was  to  deliver  to  the  minister, 
and  what  he  was  to  say  to  the  king,  and  to  him  alone. 

"  You  will  have,"  it  continued,  '*  many  difficul- 
ties to  encounter,  in  order  to  obtain  this  private 
audience  ;  but  be  not  deterred,  and  beware  of  suffer- 
ing your  secret  to  be  drawn  from  you  by  the  minister, 
or  by  any  other  person,  as  instant  death  would  be 
the  inevitable  consequence."  '^*' 
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The  minister,  as  may  easily  be  conjectured,  did 
his  utmost  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  secret,  which 
the  smith  firmly  refused  to  reveal,  protesting  that 
his  life  was  at  stake.  He  concluded  with  obserTing, 
that  to  convince  him  what  he  had  to  communicate 
to  the  king  was  not  an  idle  tale,  he  might  acquaint 
his  majesty,  in  his  name,  that  at  the  last  hunt  at 
Fontainebleau  he  had  himself  seen  the  ghost,  that  his 
horse  had  taken  fright  at  it,  and  started  aside  ;  but 
that  because  the  apparition  had  staid  but  a  mo. 
ment,  his  majesty  liad  regarded  it  as  a  deception 
of  the  eye,  and  had  therefore  taken  no  farther 
notice  of  it. 

This  last  circumstance  struck  the  minister,  and  he 
now  thought  it  his  duty  to  inform  the  king  of  the 
smith's  arrival  at  Versailles,  and  the  extraordinary 
business  which  had  brought  him  thither.  But  what 
•was  his  astonishment,  when,  after  a  moment's 
silence,  the  monarch  desired  to  speak  with  him  that 
very  day  in  private. 

What  passed  at  this  singular  interview  was  never 
made  public.  All  that  was  ever  known  on  the  sub- 
ject is,  that  the  smith  afterwards  remained  three  or 
four  days  at  court,  and  that  he  publicly  took  leave 
of  the  king,  with  his  consent,  when  he  was  going 
out  a  hunting. 

It  was  asserted  that  on  this  occasion  the  Duke  de 
Duras,  the  captain  of  the  life-guards  on  duty,  said 
aloud : — 

*'  Sire,  if  your  majesty  had  not  expressly  com- 
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manded  me  to  permit  this  man  to  approach  you,  I 
should  never  have  allowed  him,  for  he  is  certainly  ^ 
madman." 

The  ting,  with  a  smile,  replied  : — "  Dear  Duras, 
how  falsely  we  often  judge  of  our  fellow-creatures! 
He  is  more  sensible  than  you  and  many  others  may 
suppose." 

These  words  of  the  king's  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion. The  courtiers  used  every  endeavour,  but  in 
vain,  to  discover  the  subject  of  the  smith's  interviews 
with  the  king  and  the  minister  Baobesieux. 

The  people,  ever  credulous,  and  consequently 
partial  to  the  wonderful,  imagined  that  the  taxes  oc 
casioned  by  the  long  and  oppressive  wars  were  the 
real  motives  of  them,  and  hoped  for  a  speedy  allevi- 
ation of  their  burdens  ;  but  they  continued  till  the 
peace. 

The  visionary,  on  leaving  the  king,  returned  to  his 
own  province.  He  was  supplied  with  money  by  the 
minister,  and  was  commanded  to  keep  his  errand  a 
profound  secret  from  every  body  whatever. 

Roullet,  one  of  the  first  artists  of  the  age,  designed 
and  engraved  a  portrait  of  this  smith.  The  face  was 
that  of  a  man  between  thirty-five  and  forty  years  of 
age  ;  with  an  honest,  open,  though  somewhat  pensive 
look,  and  exhibiting  what  the  French  term  a  physio, 
nomie  de  caractere. 
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JUSTICE  OF   PASWAN  OGLU. 

Paswan  Oglu  was  universally  regarded  as  one  of 
the  greatest  lovers  of  justice  in  Turkey.  This  gene- 
ral reputation  he  acquired  by  his  impartiality  not 
only  to  Mussulmans,  but  also  to  persons  of  every 
other  religion.  In  the  decision  of  all  disputes  he 
paid  no  respect  to  persons  ;  and  it  made  no  difference 
to  him  whether  the  parties  were  Turks,  Jews,  Greeks, 
or  Armenians.  His  judgments  were  just,  but 
frequently  severe. 

The  following  anecdote  may  serve  to  illustrate 
these  observations : — Soliman  Aga ,  a  Turk  of 
distinction  at  Widdin,  chanced  to  see  a  beautiful 
young  Jewess,  the  only  comfort  of  a  poor  sick  mo- 
ther, whom  she  attended  in  her  old  age.  His  appe- 
tite was  inflamed.  Born  under  the  burning  sky  of 
Mosul,  he  strove  in  vain  to  subdue  it :  desire  was 
soon  matured  into  passion,  and  he  swore  by  his  beard 
to  enjoy  the  Jewess,  should  it  even  cost  him  his  life. 

The  girl,  however,  had  promised  her  hand  to 
another,  and  the  marriage  was  to  be  solemnized  in  a 
few  days.  How  then  was  it  possible  to  contrive,  in 
so  short  a  time,  a  favourable  opportunity  for  execu- 
ting his  purpose  ? 

Love  sharpens  the  invention  ;  and  if  it  be  merely 
sensual,  it  renders  those  whose  bosoms  it  occupies 
cruelly  inventive.       The    unsuspecting  bridegroom 
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was  easily  enticed  to  the  other  shore  of  the  Danube, 
^here  he  was  soon  dispatched  by  the  knife  of  an  as- 
sassin. 

Soliman  had  now  nothing  to  apprehend  from  his 
rival.  His  spies  lurked  about  the  poor  woman's  hut: 
it  could  not  be  difficult  to  find  a  favourable  moment 
for  the  execution  of  his  design. 

One  evening  the  mother  went  out  to  visit  a  friend, 
and  the  daughter  was  left  at  home  by  herself ;  the 
Turkish  lover  was  not  long  before  he  received  infor- 
mation of  the  circumstance,  and  in  a  few  moments  be 
was  in  the  arms  of  the  Jewess.  In  vain  did  she  re- 
sist his  impetuous  attacks,  in  vain  did  she  threaten 
him  with  all  the  torments  of  hell  f  her  glowing  words 
only  tended  still  more  powerfully  to  inflame  the 
passion  of  the  furious  lover. 

With  vigorous  arm  the  Mussulman  seized  the 
helpless  maiden  ;  her  strength  forsook  her  ;  she  sunk 
senseless  upon  the  couch,  and  in  this  state  she  was 
subservient  to  the  gratification  of  the  lust  of  the  ar- 
dent Asiatic. 

The  Jewess  had  recognized  the  Turk,  and  called 
him  by  name.  This  justly  excited  in  his  mind  the 
apprehension  of  new  danger.  It  was  certain  that 
the  matter  would  be  laid  before  the  Pacha,  and  it  was 
well  known  that  the  latter  was  not  accustomed  to 
protect  Mussulmans  who  were  guilty  of  crimes, 
Soliman  foresaw  that  one  must  die,  if  the  other  was  to 
Kve.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  the  choice, 
t  The  violated  Jewess  was  stabbed  without  the  least 
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noise,  and  the  Mussulman  hastened  away  from  the 
theatre  of  his  happiness  and  his  future  misery. 

The  mother,  on  her  return,  found  her  daughter 
swimming  in  her  blood.  What  a  scene  of  the  most 
poignant  anguish  1 — The  girl  was  in  the  agonies  of 
death.  At  the  sight  of  her  mother  she  summoned  up 
the  small  remains  of  life,  and  had  strength  sufficient 
to  name  her  ravisher  and  murderer.  A  few  minutes 
afterwards  she  expired. 

The  very  next  day  the  mother  appeared  before  the 
throne  of  the  Pacha,  imploring  justice  and  vengeance 
against  the  man  who  had  dishonoured  and  murdered 
her  daughter. — 

"  You  shall  have  both  !"  cried  Paswan  Oglu  ;  and 
in  a  grave  tone  commanded  that  the  culprit  should  be 
immediately  brought  into  his  presence. 

Soliraan  was  soon  conducted  before  him  by  an 
escort  of  Janisaries.  It  was  not  difficult  to  convict 
him  of  the  crime.  Witnesses  came  forward  and  ac- 
cused him  also  of  the  assassination  of  the  bridegroom. 

In  vain  did  he  urge  in  extenuation  of  his  guilt  his 
irresistible  passion  for  the  girl,  and  the  impossibility 
of  gratifying  it  in  any  other  way. — 

"  What  would  become  of  the  mighty  empire  of 
the  Ottomans,"  replied  the  Pacha  in  a  solemn  tone, 
*'  if  every  Mussulman  were  at  liberty  to  exercise  such 
atrocities  upon  its  subjects ;  of  what  service 
would  be  the  divine  law  of  the  great  Prophet  to  whom 
be  glory  for  ever  and  ever,  if  each  individual  might 
commit  crimes  so  diametrically  opposite  to  his  com- 
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mandments  ? — Cursed  be  the  hand  that  could  perpe- 
trate such  nefarious  deeds !" 

Then  quickly  drawing  his  glistening  sabre,  he  cut 
off,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  right  hand  of  the 
guilty  Turk.  He  did  the  same  with  the  left. 
*'  Take  this  vile  transgressor  of  the  law,"  said  he  with 
a  terrific  voice,  "  and  cast  him  into  the  waves  of  the 
Danube.  Let  his  punishment  serve  as  a  warning  to 
others!" 


THE  CAPTAIN  OF  BANDITTI. 

Count  L ,  a  man  of  courage,  genius  and  fortune, 

was  once  travelling  through  a  tract  of  the  Spessart 
Forest  in  Germany.  He  had  just  reached  the  thick- 
est and  least  frequented  part  of  this  lonely  district.  A 
single  domestic  was  his  only  attendant ;  the  season 
was  cold,  the  day  short  and  gloomy.  Neither  the 
Count  nor  his  servant  had  ever  been  in  this  country 
before.  It  was  therefore  no  wonder  that,  when  it 
began  to  grow  dark,  they  lost  their  road,  and  involved 
themselves  more  and  more  in  the  forest,  notwith. 
standing  all  their  endeavours  to  find  their  way  out. 

At  length  they  beheld  a  distant,  glimmering  light. 
The  Count  considered  this  as  a  sign  of  a  human  habita- 
tion ;  hcf  servant  concluded  it  to  be  a  ghost.  The^ 
one  expected  to  find  a  cottage,  wbere-he  might  obtain 
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shelter,  the  other  was  apprehensive  lest  they  should 
the  next  moment  be  plunged  into  a  bog.  The  one 
was  pleased,  the  other  was  terrified.  The  servant 
proposed  to  pass  the  night  under  the  next  tree;  the 
Count  laughed  at  him,  and  made  towards  the  light. 
The  more  courageous  of  the  two  was,  as  usual,  in  the 
right;  for  on  their  arrival  they  found  it  to  be  a  public 
house.  No  sooner  had  they  knocked,  than  the  door 
was  opened ;  they  were  promised  every  possible  ac- 
commodation for  the  night,  and  the  Count  was  shewn 
into  an  apartment  more  decent  than  could  have  been 
expected  in  such  a  situation. 

The  satisfaction  of  our  traveller  was  not  of  long 
duration.  He  was  walking  to  and  fro  in  his  room, 
waiting  for  his  repast,  when  his  servant  entered.  In 
his  looks,  in  his  erect  hair,  in  the  trembling  of  his 
Kmbs,  in  short,  in  his  whole  appearance,  he  was  a 
living  personification  of  terror. 

The  following  dialogue  succeeded  : — 

''  Can  any  one  overhear  us,  Sir  ?" 

"  How  can  I  tell?  But  what  is  the  matter  with 
you  ?" 

"  Ah  !  Sir,  we  are  children  of  death — verily  and 
truly  children  of  death." 

''  Like  all  the  rest  of  mankind  I  should  imagine." 

*'  Oh  !  no,  nol — Now,  this  very  night  we  have  got 
into  a  den  of  murderers." 

"  Are  you  romancing  ?  asked  the  Count,  at  the 
same  time  seizing  with  commendable  precaution  a 
pistol,  which  he  had  carelessly  laid  upon  the  table. 
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I  leave  for  the  little  minds  of  courtiers.  It  is  but 
fair  that  insects  of  this  kind  should  be  of  some  use, 
and  perform  some  seryice  to  the  prince  in  return  for  his 
money ;  but  to  suppose  that  among  this  crowd  there 
is  a  man  possessing  suflBcient  courage  and  magnanimity 
to  risk  even  his  life  for  you,  would  be  the  height  of 
folly.  Hearken  to  me,  therefore,  hearken,  prince, 
when  I  tell  you,  that  you  are  slumbering  in  indiscreet 
repose  on  the  abrupt  brink  of  a  bottomless  abyss! 
Hearken  to  me  when  I  announce,  that  he  whose  throne 
is  exalted  above  the  thrones  of  all  the  monarchs  of 
this  earth,  has  sent  me  to  require  you  to  invite  me  for 
once  to  your  table  in  the  presence  of  your  wife  ;  for 
it  is  only  before  her  that  I  can  disclose  the  complete 
object  of  my  mission." 

Never  had  any  one  yet  ventured  to  speak  to  Baldwin 
in  this  tone ;  neither  was  he  pleased  with  the  request 
of  the  hermit,  for  he  was  most  tenderly  attached  to 
his  wife  :  he  foresaw  that  this  repast  would  not  be  one 
of  the  most  agreeable,  and  was  afraid  of  afflicting  her. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  something  in  the  counte- 
nance and  manner  of  the  hermit  that  commanded 
respect.  An  inexpressible  agitation  overpowered 
Baldwin's  soul ;  he  imagined  that  he  saw  and  heard  the 
voice  of  the  deity  himself,  and  felt  himself  constrained 
to  obey.  He  likewise  promised  to  comply  with  the  in- 
junction of  the  hermit,  not  to  mention  a  word  of  what 
had  passed  to  Eldor. 

Dinner  was  soon  afterwards  served  up.  Eldor  had 
already  seated  herself;  around  her  stood  a  number  of 
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courtiers.  The  Count  took  his  place,  and  last  of  all, 
as  it  had  been  agreed,  the  hermit  entered  the  dinner 
hall.  Eldor  cast  her  eyes  upon  him ;  and  instantly 
her  face  was  horribly  distorted.  She  pushed  back  her 
chair,  and  was  going  to  rise. 

^'  Stop,  reprobate  spirit,"  cried  the  hermit  aloud  : 
— ''  stop,  and  await  thy  merited  punishment !  Down 
with  the  mask,  pretended  Princess  of  Asia!  Look  at 
me,  and  tremble  before  the  messenger  of  God  !  Thou 
wilt  arrive  timely  enough  in  thine  infernal  abode." 

What  a  spectacle,  terrific  beyond  description,  now 
presented  itself!  It  was  manifest  that  it  was  no  other 
than  the  devil  himself,  who  had  imposed  upon  Baldwin, 
and  whom  he  had  married.  Flames  issued  from 
Eldor's  nose,  mouth,  and  eyes  ;  her  breath  resembled 
fiery  clouds;  a  horrible  abyss  opened  under  her  feet. 
All  the  courtiers  betook  themselves  to  flight  from  so 
dangerous  a  neighbourhood,  and  Baldwin  was  one  of 
the  foremost ;  but  the  hermit  beckoned,  and  all  of 
them  against  their  will  stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot. 
He  then  unloosed  the  cord  which  served  him  for  a 
girdle,  and  scourged  the  infernal  spirit  with  such 
severity,  that  he  writhed  so  piteously,  and  howled 
so  terribly,  as  at  last  to  make  the  spectators  almost 
feel  compassion  for  the  devil  himself.  He  was  obliged 
to  confess,  in  the  hearing  of  all,  that  he  was  the  demon 
of  Pride,  and  was  then  commanded  to  be  gone  to  his 
abyss.  He  did  not  wait  for  this  injunction  to  be  re- 
peated ;  he  vanished,  and  with  him  the  supposed  infant 
prince. 
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The  Count,  and  the  throng  of  courtiers,  now  recover- 
ed the  power  of  motion.  The  latter  were  again  going 
to  retire,  probably  to  take  hartshorn  after  such  a  ter- 
rible fright,  when  the  hermit  again  commanded  them 
to  remain,  and  turning  to  Baldwin,  he  thus  addressed 
him: — 

*'  My  mission  is  yet  but  half  accomplished.  Know, 
that  God  would  notabandon  thee  a  prey  to  the  Tempter 
who  so  often  would  fain  have  carried  thee  away  to  his 
kingdom,  after  which  thou  so  eagerly  aspiredst ;  but 
thy  ambition  must  at  least  be  punished.  Thou  re- 
jectedst  the  hand  of  a  king's  daughter;  kings  have 
their  avengers  in  heaven ;  listen  therefore  to  the  decree 
of  heaven !  For  the  space  of  forty  days  shall  the  proud 
Baldwin  daily  perform  public  penance  in  the  church. 
Forty  days  shall  he,  on  leaving  the  church  at  its 
principal  entrance,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  people, 
present  his  bare  back  to  the  meanest  of  his  scullions, 
and  each  time  receive  five-and- twenty  stripes.  When 
these  forty  days  of  penance  are  over,  when  these 
thousand  stripes  are  duly  inflicted,  let  him  repair  to 
Rome,  and  obtain  pardon  of  the  Pope.  But  if  he  fails 
to  comply  with  one  of  these  injunctions,  if  but  one  of 
these  stripes  is  given  to  the  haughty  Count  and  not  to 
the  penitent  sinner,  his  fair  consort  will  prepare  a 
treat  for  him  in  her  kingdom." 

The  holy  man  then  retired  without  waiting  for  an 
answer.  His  commands  were  certainly  a  new  thunder- 
bolt for   the  proud  Count;   but  the  terrific   threat 
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annexed  to  them  would  have  extorted  even  still  more 
painful  sacrifices.  The  very  next  day  he  continued  a 
full  hour  upon  his  knees  before  the  altar ;  the  very 
next  day  the  scullion  scourged  his  master  with  all  his 
might.  The  crowd  of  courtiers  laughed  in  their 
hearts ;  but  nevertheless  they  could  not  forbear  flat- 
tering their  lord — for  what  subject  is  there  on  which 
flattery  is  not  employed  ? — on  his  heroic  fortitude, 
and  the  manly  beauty  of  his  uncovered  body. 

Forty  days  were  now  past;  forty  hours  he  had 
knelt;  and  a  thousand  stripes  (often  did  the  Count 
wonder  at  the  rapidity  with  which  the  hermit  calculat- 
ed their  number)  had  been  inflicted.  From  Paris,  and 
from  beyond  the  sea,  people  had  assembled  to  behold 
such  an  extraordinary  spectacle  ;  and  ten  academies 
were  already  engaged  in  discussing  the  question: — 
Whether  it  was  Beelzebub  or  Lucifer  that  had  disguised 
himself  in  the  form  of  Eldor?  The  Count  paid  no  regard 
to  this  dispute ;  happy  that  he  had  endured  his  punish, 
ment,  he  flew  to  Rome,  and  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope, 
implored  pardon  for  his  sins. 

A  hundred  times  did  the  Holy  Father  cross  himself ; 
a  hundred  times  did  he  beg  the  whole  story  to  be  re- 
lated over  again,  and  after  all  he  could  not  give  credit 
to  it.  At  length  a  jolly  old  priest,  weary  of  these 
everlasting  repetitions,  whispered  these  words  : — 
*'  Has  your  Holiness  been  seated  so  short  a  time  in 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter?  Is  the  circumstance  so  wholly 
unprecedented  ?  How  many  husbands  have  we  already 
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heard  complaining  of  exceedingly  bad  wives?  If  the 
hermit  were  to  yisit  them,  would  he  not  there  too 
find  devils  to  drive  out?" 

*'  Indeed  you  are  right,"  replied  thePope.  ''  Many 
a  one  would  I  dare  say  endure  ten  thousand  stripes  to 
be  quit  of  what  this  fool  has  at  so  cheap  a  rate  got  rid 
of." — On  this  he  gave  him  his  benediction,  accompani- 
ed with  the  command  to  go  to  Palestine  to  fight  for 
the  cause  of  God,  after  he  had  so  long  maintained  a 
connection  with  his  mortal  enemv. 


THE  CAPTAIN  OF  BANDITTI. 

Count  L ,  aman  of  courage,  genius  and  fortune, 

was  once  travelling  through  a  tract  of  the  Spessart 
Forest  in  Germany.  He  had  just  reached  the  thickest 
and  least  frequented  part  of  this  lonely  district.  A 
single  domestic  was  his  only  attendant;  the  season 
was  cold,  the  day  short  and  gloomy.  Neither  the 
Count  nor  his  servant  had  ever  been  in  this  country 
before.  It  was  therefore  no  wonder  that,  when  it 
began  to  grow  dark,  they  lost  their  road,  and  involved 
themselves  more  and  more  in  the  forest,  notwithstand- 
ing all  their  endeavours  to  find  their  way  out. 

At  length  they  beheld  a  distant,  glimmering  light. 
The  Count  considered  this  as  a  sign  of  a  human  habita- 
tion ;  his  servant  concluded  it  to  be  a  ghost.  The 
one  expected  to  find  a  cottage  where  he  might  obtain 
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shelter,  the  other  was  apprehensive  lest  they  should 
the  next  moment  be  plunged  into  a  bog.  The  one 
was  pleased,  the  other  was  terrified.  The  seryant 
proposed  to  pass  the  night  under  the  next  tree ;  the 
Count  laughed  at  him  and  made  towards  the  light. 
The  more  courageous  of  the  two  was,  as  usual,  in  the 
right ;  for  on  their  arrival  they  found  it  to  be  a  public 
house.  No  sooner  had  they  knocked,  than  the  door 
was  opened ;  they  were  promised  every  possible  ac- 
commodation for  the  night,  and  the  Count  was  shewn 
into  an  apartment  more  decent  than  could  have  been 
expected  in  such  a  situation. 

The  satisfaction  of  our  traveller  was  not  of  long 
duration.  He  was  walking  to  and  fro  in  his  room, 
waiting  for  his  repast,  when  his  servant  entered.  In 
his  looks,  in  his  erect  hair,  in  the  trembling  of  his  limbs, 
in  short,  in  his  whole  appearance,  he  was  a  living 
personification  of  terror. 

The  following  dialogue  succeeded : — 

''  Can  any  one  overhear  us,  Sir  ?" 

"How  can  I  tell?  But  what  is  the  matter  with 
you?" 

''  Ah !  Sir,  we  are  children  of  death — verily  and 
truly  children  of  death." 

'^  Like  all  the  rest  of  mankind  I  should  imagine." 

"  Oh  !  no,  no! — Now,  this  very  night  we  have  got 
into  a  den  of  murderers." 

''  Are  you  romancing?" — asked  the  Count,  at  the 
same  time  seizing  with  commendable  prera!?fion,  a 
pistol  which  he  had  carelessly  laid  upon  the  table. 
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*'  What  haye  you  got  into  your  head  ?  Some  fancy  I 
suppose  like  that  which  took  you  on  the  way  hither'." 

"  Would  to  heaven  it  were!  But  I  only  tell  what 
my  own  eyes  haye  seen." 

"  Your  eyes!  Tell  me  then  immediately  what  you 
have  seen  without  any  of  your  interruptions  or  foolish 
stories." 

''  They  had  given  me  too  little  hay  for  our  horses. 
I  looked  about  in  every  corner  for  more,  and  found 
another  stable  with  a  truss  Ijing  ia  it.  I  was  going 
to  take  it  away,  when  I  perceived  behind  it  a  door  that 
was  not  fastened.  Where  must  this  go  to  ?  and  why 
is  it  concealed  in  this  manner  ?  thought  I.  I  peeped 
in  first,  and  at  length  crept  into  the  place ;  but,  good 
God  !  how  my  blood  was  chilled  at  the  sight!" 

"Of  what?" 

^'  Of  weapons  of  all  sorts,  cutlasses,  pistols,  and 
guns  ;  great  heaps  of  clothes,  and  blood  upon  almost 
all  of  them." 

The  Count  was  somewhat  startled.  "  Blood!"  he 
repeated  within  himself,  taking  a  contemplative  turn 
or  two  in  the  room,  and  again  asked  his  servant, 
whether  he  was  sure  his  eyes  had  not  deceived  him. 
He  then  ordered  him  to  lead  the  horses  as  quickly  and 
as  softly  as  possible  out  of  the  stable. 

^'  Ah!  Sir,"  replied  the  man,  "  out  of  the  stable 
they  may  be  got  easily  enough,  but  not  out  of  the 
yard;  the  gate  is  locked.  To  see  whether  that  was 
open  was  my  first  thought." 

"  Bravo  I  and  to  leave  me  in  the  lurch,  your  second. 
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Well,  if  nothing  else  can  be  done,  I  must  take  my 
precaution  like  a  prudent  man,  and  defend  myself  like 
a  brave  one.  Adopt  what  measures  you  please,  while 
I,  for  my  part,  shall  consider  what  is  to  be  done." 

The  servant  was  now  obliged,  though  much  against 
his  will,  to  return  to  the  stable.  The  count  placed 
his  chair  in  the  corner  exactly  opposite  the  door ;  a 
table  before  him  prevented  the  too  near  approach  of 
any  person  in  front,  and  the  wall  covered  him  in  the 
rear.  Before  him,  on  the  table,  he  laid  two  loaded 
pistols,  and  beside  him  a  drawn  cutlass. 

His  supper  was  soon  afterwards  brought,  but  the 
Count  had  scarcely  any  appetite.  Some  surprize  was 
expressed  at  the  manner  in  which  the  table  was  placed, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  weapons,  but  the  Count 
coldly  replied,  that  was  his  way  in  houses  of  public 
entertainment.  He  was  informed  that  his  bed  in  the 
adjoining  room  was  ready,  but  he  answered  that  he 
■was  not  going  to  bed  just  yet.  At  length  he  was  left 
by  himself. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  door  of  his 
apartment  suddenly  opened,  and  six  or  seven  men 
entered.  They  were  all  dressed  like  gamekeepers 
with  guns  hanging  at  their  backs,  and  large  pouches 
by  their  sides;  fellows  tall,  robust,  and  of  savage 
aspect.  The  Count  grasped  his  pistols;  but  they 
saluted  him  with  much  civility,  and  seated  themselves 
at  a  table  in  the  other  corner  of  the  room,  where  they 
began  to  drink  and  sing.  He  who  entered  first,  and 
who,  from  his  dress  and  behayiour  seemed  to  be  their 
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chief,  instead  of  joining  his  companions,  kept  walk- 
ing to  and  fro,  sometimes  approaching  very  near  to 
the  Count  and  looking  stedfastly  in  his  face. 

The  situation  of  our  trayeller  was  certainly  not  the 
most  agreeable.  He  expected  an  attack  every  moment, 
and  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  why  it  was  so  long  defer- 
red. Still  his  presence  of  mind  did  not  forsake  him. 
At  length  the  man  whom  he  took  for  the  leader,  coming 
closer  and  closer  to  his  table,  and  once  appearing  as 
though  he  would  stoop  over  it,  the  Count  plainly  told 
him,  he  must  request  him  not  to  come  too  near. 

'^  And  why  so  ?" 

'*  Because  every  thing  does  not  seem  to  be  quite 
right  in  this  place.  Any  one,  therefore,  who  ap- 
proaches^ too  near  me  shall  most  certainly  receive  the 
contents  of  my  pistol," 

''  Would  that  be  of  much  use  here?  Are  not  my 
people  provided  with  fire-arms  ?  And  what  could  one 
do  against  so  many  ?" 

''  Sell  his  life  dearly,  at  least." 

''  Do  you  take  us  then  to  be  murderers  or  rob- 
bers?" 

"  That  is  not  the  question  now.  Every  one  has  a 
right  to  think  what  he  pleases.  Suffice  it  that  I  declare 
this  pistol  shall  dispatch  the  first  that  lifts  a  hand 
against  me." 

The  stranger  smiled,  continued  to  walk  about,  and 
soon  stooped  again  over  the  table. 

*'  Upon  my  soul,  Sir,  I  shall  keep  my  word;"  ex- 
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claimed  the  Count,  applying  his  fiogcr  to  the  cock  of 
his  pistol. 

''  And  is  it  possible,  Count,"  said  the  other  abruptly 
laughing,  and  in  a  different  tone, — "  is  it  possible 
that  you  do  not  know  me?  At  any  rate  I  am  glad  to 
find  that  your  heart  is  in  the  right  place." 

The  astonishment  of  the  traveller  at  this  address  is 
not  to  be  described.  He  looked  more  attentiyely  at 
the  face  of  the  adventurer,  and  recognized  in  him  one 
of  his  most  intimate  college  friends,  who  had  after, 
wards  bcenaCaptain  in  the  army,  during  the  Bavarian 
succession  war ; — a  man  of  tried  courage  and  unspot- 
ted reputation,  who,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  sud- 
denly disappeared,  so  that  nobody  knew  what  bad 
become  of  him. 

''  For  God's  sake!"  exclaimed  the  Count,  "  how 
happens  it  that  I  find  you  in  this  condition  ?  How 

could  you ."     The  presence  of  the  others,  who 

had  by  this  time  surrounded  the  table,  caused  the 
Count  to  suppress  the  remainder  of  his  question,  the 
intent  of  which  their  leader  was  not  at  a  loss  to  divine. 
He  invited  the  Count  to  accompany  him  to  an  apart- 
ment which  the  landlord  kept  for  his  sole  use  in  the 
most  private  corner  of  the  house.  Our  traveller,  who 
perceived  that  he  w  as  already  completely  in  his  power, 
and  had  been  inspired  with  additional  confidence  by 
the  scene  which  had  just  occurred,  passed  through 
the  midst  of  the  robbers,  but  still  armed  with  both  hii 
pistols,  and  followed  his  friend. 
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They  went  first  up  stairs,  then  down.  At  length 
they  reached  the  above-mentioned  room,  and  the 
Captain  in  the  most  friendly  manner  shook  hands  with 
the  Count.  ''  Now,"  cried  he,  "  now  give  vent  to 
your  surprize  at  finding  me  in  this  character.  You 
are  sure  of  not  being  overheard,  and  still  less  of  receiv- 
ing any  injury.  It  is  but  too  evident  what  kind  of 
people  you  are  among,  and  who  is  their  leader.  But 
rely  upon  it,  I  am  still  what  I  always  was  ;  and  that 
they,  who  certainly  violate  the  laws  of  society  and 
honour  with  regard  to  many  others,  have  behayed, 
and  still  conduct  themselves  better  towards  me,  than 
what  is  called  the  honourable  class  of  men,  is  equally 
certain." 

^'  I  bum  with  impatience  to  hear  your  history,  and 
to  learn  the  occasion  of  your  present  course  of  life." 

'^  O!  the  one  is  short,  and  the  other,  though  not 
perfectly  voluntary,  is  however  natural  enough.  You 
know  what  situation  I  was  in  during  the  last  war ;  and 
you  know  also,  I  hope,  that  I  acquitted  myself  well  ia 
it.  One  thing  only  I  could  not  do,  and  that  was,  to 
unite  the  courtier  with  the  soldier.  On  this  account  my 
Colonel  was  never  fond  of  me,  though  he  employed 
me  on  every  occasion  that  required  courage  and  inteU 
ligence.  Peace  came,  and  our  corps  was  disbanded. 
The  treatment  of  the  privates,  who  were  compelled  to 
become  colonists,  in  a  country  to  which  they  were 
utter  strangers,  was  severe,  though  necessary.  The 
measures  adopted  with  respect  to  the  officers  appeared 
more  equitable,  but  were  the  very  reverse.     We  were 
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promised  employment.     This  promise  was  kept  with 
few,  and  with  those  few,  God  knows  in  what  manner. 
My  fate  was    particularly   hard.     My   colonel,  who 
had  no  further  occasion  for  me,  now  began  to  shew 
in  good  earnest  that  he  was  my  enemy. — I  never  pos- 
sessed any  fortune,   still  less  had  I  acquired  one  by 
plunder.     To  flatter  and  to  cringe  for  promotion  I 
was  unable.     I  waited  for  some  time,  till  I  could  wait 
no  longer ;  for  I  had  not  more  than  a  couple  of  friends 
whose  purse  supported  me.     They  were  by  no  means 
rich,  and  appeared  in  the  sequel  to  suffer  inconvenience 
from  the  advances  they  made  me.     I  perceived  it,  and 
could  no  longer  endure  to  be  burdensome  to  them,     I 
now  applied  to  every  one  that  was  styled  war  minister, 
general,  counsellor  of  war,  or  by  any  title  of  a  similar 
description.     At  the  two  first  visits   they  gave   me 
hopes — the  third  time  I  was  denied.     Ah,  Count !  to 
what  scoundrels  of  chamberlains  have  I  often  in  vain 
given  a  good  word  ;  on  what  vile  shoe-blacks  have  I 
spent  my  last  shilling '.  Both  alas!  in  vain!  I  had  no 

prospect  of  employment  and  my  pay .     But  I  am 

silent  on  that  subject. 

'^  Under  these  circumstances  my  resolution  was 
the  resolution  of  despair.  France,  as  you  know, 
had  already  taken  a  part  in  the  disturbances  in  the 
English  colonies.  My  intention  was  to  go  to  Stras- 
burg,  and  there  to  seek  employment. — Should  I  prove 
unsuccessful  in  this  application,  thought  I,  we  will  see 
whether  the  new  world  is  more  favourably  inclined 
towards  me  than  the  old.     It  has  sufficient  of  war, 
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and  of  deserts  but  too  many  ;  in  the  one  I  will  attempt 
to  retrieve  my  fortune,  and  should  this  last  anchor  fail, 
n  the  other  will  I  terminate  my  misery.  I  sold  all 
that  I  had,  paid  what  debts  I  could,  kept  my  plan  a 
profound  secret,  and  departed.  The  lightness  of  my 
purse  obliged  me  to  travel  on  foot.  I  came  to  this 
Spessart  Forest,  where  I  lost  my  way,  as  you  proba- 
bly have  done.  Five  sturdy  fellows  suddenly  rushed 
from  behind  a  thicket;  two  of  them  clapped  their 
pistols  to  my  breast,  and  in  a  menacing  tone,  de- 
manded my  money.  I  felt  calmly  for  it;  but  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  struck  the  pistol  from  the  hand 
of  one  of  the  robbers,  snatched  the  second  from  his 
companion,  and  fired.  The  foremost  of  my  antago- 
nists fell.  I  drew  my  cutlass,  and  defended  myself 
against  the  others.  There  were  still  four  left;  but 
probably  I  should  have  found  employment  for  them  all 
for  a  short  time,  had  not  a  loud  whistle  from  one  of 
the  robbers  brought  three  others  to  the  spot;  farther 
resistance  would  in  this  case  have  been  madness,  ac- 
cordingly when  they  called  to  me  a  second  time  to 
surrender,  I  complied;  they  promised  to  spare  my 
life.  I  emptied  my  pockets,  which  contained  but  a 
mere  trifle. 

"Ha!'  exclaimed  one  of  my  plunderers,  'it  was 
worth  our  while  truly  to  give  ourselves  all  this  trouble, 
and  to  have  our  leader  badly  wounded  into  the  bargain! 
Upon  my  soul  you  deserve  to  have  your  skull  split 
for  your  pains  I' — He  made  a  motion  with  his  cutlass 
as  though  he  was  about  to  do  what  he  mentioned,  and 
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I  stood  my  ground.  On  your  word,  said  I,  have  I 
surrendered  my  arms ;  give  me  them  again  and  let  mc 
take  my  chance.  What  you  think  little  is  nothing 
less  than  all  I  possess  in  the  world,  and  yet  at  one  time 
I  commanded  a  hundred  such  fellows  as  you. — My 
resolute  tone,  and  the  equivocal  nature  of  my  address, 
produced  an  eflFect  upon  them.  They  conversed 
together  in  a  gibberish  which  I  did  not  understand, 
and  looked  at  the  wounded  man  who  appeared  to  be  in 
the  agonies  of  death.  '  It  is  an  unexampled  favour,' 
said  one  of  them,  '  for  us  to  spare  your  life.  But  tell 
us  who  you  are.' — I  saw  no  reason  for  concealment, 
and  acquainted  them  with  the  circumstances  which  I 
have  j  ust  related  to  you.  Their  gibberish  again  began, 
and  continued  for  some  minutes. 

"  You  see  yourself,  at  length,*  said  the  most 
Tiolent  of  them,  '  what  you  have  done  and  what  you 
have  to  fear.  Nothing  but  respect  for  your  courage 
induced  us  to  offer  you  quarter,  and  now  you  must 
shew  yourself  worthy  of  it.  According  to  your  own 
account  you  have  not  much  to  lose ;  you  have  now  an 
opportunity  by  which  much  may  be  gained.  We  are 
fond  of  brave  men ;  will  you  be  our  companion,  or — .' 
They  brandished  their  cutlasses  with  a  menacing  air. 
'  No,'  replied  I  resolutely. 

"Nor  yet  our  Captain?  Our  number  when  wc 
are  all  assembled  amounts  to  nearly  forty;  our  posts 
are  lucrative,  and  our  magazines  are  full ;  you  have 
headed  freebooters  in  war;  we  are  the  same,  only 
braver  to  a  certainty  thanthey,  and  are  likewise  at 
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war  with  all  the  world,  it  is  true,  but  what  signifies 
that  ?  You  are  little,  or  not  at  all,  beholden  to  the 
world ;  resolve  then  quickly,  or ' 

*^  I  was  OQ  the  point  of  replying  in  the  negatiye,  as 
I  hand  done  before,  but  I  cannot  deny  that  the  sight 
of  the  drawn  cutlasses  made  a  deeper  impression  the 
nearer  they  approached.  Contempt  of  life  is  power- 
fully felt  only  in  the  first  moments  of  enthusiasm,  and 
hatred,  excited  by  the  ingratitude  of  mankind,  if  it  has 
once  found  a  place  in  the  heart,  may  easily  be  strength- 
ened by  the  eloquence  of  a  robber.  In  short,  after 
insisting  on  some  conditions  with  which  they  complied, 
I  yielded  to  necessity,  and  became  their  Captain, 
which  I  still  am,  as  you  see.  Now  tell  me,  dear 
Count,  with  the  same  candour  as  I  have  related  my 
history,  what  you  think  of  all  this,  and  what  you 
would  have  done,  had  you  been  in  my  place." 

'^  What  I  would  have  done  in  your  place  !"  replied 
the  Count,  "  probably  the  very  same  as  you  did. 
How  deeply  your  fate  has  aflfected  me  my  countenance 
must  have  informed  you  at  different  parts  of  your 
narrative.  You  remain  my  friend,  I  find,  Avherever 
you  maybe;  and  as  fortune  decreed  that  I  should 
once  fall  into  the  hands  of  robbers,  I  have  reason  to 
rejoice,  on  my  own  account,  that  you  are  their 
Captain.  But  tell  me,  I  conjure  you,  what  is  your 
plan  for  the  future  ?" 

"  What  you  may  easily  guess." 

"  Not  surely  to  continue  in  your  present  course?" 

''  No  ;  but  at  least  till  I  can  not  only  escape  un- 
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molested  from  my  comrades,  but  likewise  with  a  tolera- 
bly full  purse." 

^'  But  do  you  consider  what  fate  awaits  you  in 
case  you  are  discovered,  attacked,  and  overpowered  ?" 

"  A  severe  one  to  be  sure;  but  after  all,  perhaps, 
not  death.  Compulsion  excuses  much,  and  another 
circumstance  excuses  me,  at  least  to  my  own  con- 
science." 

"  And  what  is  that?" 

''  So  extraordinary  is  the  lot  of  man,  that  even 
among  robbers  he  may  do  much  good  if  he  pleases; 
these  wretches,  who  are  used  to  consider  nothing  as 
sacred,  religiously  keep  their  word  with  each  other. 
To  me  they  swore  implicit  obedience,  and  that  prince 
who  had  only  ten  thousand  subjects  so  faithful, 
would  be  nearly  omnipotent  on  earth.  When  I  came 
to  them  I  found  almost  all  their  hands  polluted  with 
human  blood.  It  was  not  in  my  power  to  wash  out 
these  horrid  stains;  but  my  efforts  to  prevent  a  re- 
petition of  such  atrocities  have  hitherto  been  crowned 
with  success,  and  shall  still  be  exerted  for  the  same 
purpose.  I  have  already  saved  at  least  twenty  human 
lives;  my  example  has  restrained  them  from  the  com- 
mission of  many  barbarities,  and  this  house,  which 
every  week  used  to  be  the  grave  of  some  unfortunate 
person,  has  been  for  these  six  months  only  a  rendez- 
vous  for  dividing  our  plunder  and  our  peaceful  asylum." 

The  Count  applauded  his  humanity,  and  intreated 
his  former  friend  to  abandon  so  dangerous  a  career  as 
soon  as  possible.     He  even  oiFered  him  his  purse,  nor 
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would  he  take  it  back,  till  the  other  appearing  of- 
fended, he  perceiYed  him  to  be  in  earnest  in  the  refusal 
of  it. 

It  was  very  late  before  they  parted.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  softness  of  his  bed,  the  Count's  mind  was  too 
busily  employed  to  allow  him  to  sleep.  At  the  first 
dawn  of  day  he  prepared  to  depart.  The  Captain 
would  not  permit  him  to  go  till  towards  evening,  and 
before  he  set  off,  conducted  him  once  more  among  his 
people. 

"  We  have  treated  you,  Count,"  said  he,  '•  as  an 
intimate  friend;  now  give  us  your  word  of  honour, 
that  you  will  never  speak  of  this  adventure,  that  yea 
Mill  never  give  a  hint  concerning  our  band,  nor  a 
description  of  the  interior  or  exterior  of  this  house, 
nor  mention  any  circumstance  that  might  excite 
suspicion,  or  occasion  a  search  for  us,  till  I  myself 
give  you  permission." 

The  Count  readily  gave  his  word  of  honour;  a 
tremendous  oath  bound  his  servant  to  secrecy,  and  his 
master  pledged  himself  for  his  observance  of  it;  A 
voluntary  present  rewarded  the  courtesy  of  the  in- 
ferior robbers:  two  of  them,  after  sunset,  conducted 
the  stranger  to  the  high  road,  put  him  into  the  way  to 
the  nearest  town,  and  abruptly  withdrew. 

The  Count  kept  his  word.  In  six  or  seven  months 
his  friend  informed  him  by  letter,  that  his  band  was 
dispersed,  that  he  had  himself  escaped  with  three  of  his 
most  trusty  people,  and  that  he  was  then  a  Captain 
in  the  Spanish  service.  This  happened  shortly  before 
VOL.    IJI  M 
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the  attack  of  Gibraltar  by  the  celebrated  floating 
batteries,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  our  adventurer 
perished  on  that  occasion,  as  his  first  letter  wa» 
also  his  last. 


THE    MASK. 

Count  T ,  chamberlain  of  the  Duke  of  B g, 

lost,  by  a  sudden  and  violent  fever,  his  young, 
beautiful,  and  amiable  consort,  with  whom  he  had 
lived  scarcely  a  year  in  uninterrupted  conjugal 
felicity.  This  heavy  aflliction  reduced  him  to  the 
brink  of  despair.  He  himself  was  still  young,  rich, 
respected  by  many,  envied  by  more,  distinguished  by 
Ms  rank,  and  in  a  still  higher  degree  by  the  favour  of 
his  sovereign :  had  he  but  signified  his  pleasure,  all 
the  young  females  about  the  court  would  have  been 
ready  to  offer  him  their  hands.  This,  however, 
afforded  him  no  consolation.  Notwithstanding  his 
illustrious  descent,  he  was  so  unfashionable  as  to 
possess  a  heart  susceptible  of  the  most  tender  and 
generous  feelings.  He  now  shunned  all  the  brilliant 
circles,  and  while  he  suffered  the  prince  very  often 
to  go  unattended  to  the  theatre  and  to  the  chace,  he 
confined  himself  almost  entirely  to  his  own  house. 
There  he  frequently  shut  himself  up  for  half  the  day 
with  his  sorrows  and  a  portrait  of  his  beloved  wife, 
in  a  small  lonely  closet.     When  he  quitted  this 
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retreat  he  conversed  with  not  more  than  two  or  three 
of  his  most  intimate  friends;  even  in  their  company- 
he  was  often  visibly  absent,  and  listened  with 
anguish  in  his  heart  and  a  smile  upon  his  countenance, 
when  they  sometimes  advised  him  to  keep  up  his 
spirits,  and  to  seek  some  diversion. 

In  this  manner  several  months  passed  away;  the 
carnival  arrived,  and  to  him  that  period  of  amusement 
was  as  destitute  of  pleasure  as  any  which  had  preceded 
it ;  he  seemed  to  have  bidden  an  eternal  adieu  to  every 
enjoyment. 

The  prince  at  length  grew  weary  of  his  long  dejec- 
tion. In  the  mean  time  many  courtiers  had  endeavour- 
ed, perhaps  purely  from  disinterested  attachment  to 
his  serene  highness,  to  fill  the  place  of  the  negligent 
favourite,  and  had  also  occasionally  indulged  in 
Satirical  reflections  on  the  gloomy  melancholy,  and 
extravagant  tenderness  of  this  new  Orpheus,  whose 
only  cry  was, — Eurydice!  Eurydicc!  Their  sarcasms 
and  their  designs  were  alike  unsuccessful;  a  stern 
look  from  the  duke  had  always  instantly  checked  the 
brilliant  current  of  their  humour.  The  prince  was 
seriously  concerned  for  a  man  whom  he  had  known 
from  his  youth,  and  with  whom,  though  he  had 
studiously  avoided  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment, he  could  nevertheless  converse  on  many  other 
subjects  besides  the  last  stag  with  sixteen  branches 
that  had  been  shot,  or  the  latest  opera-dancer ;  he 
therefore  resolved  himself  to  attempt  his  cure. 

^'  Chamberlain,"  said  he  once  to  him  when  Count 
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T had  not  appeared  for  two  or  three  days  at 

court,  "  the  tenderness  of  your  love  for  your  wife 
is  not  only  honourable  and  praise-worthy,  but  in 
the  present  times  it  is  truly  exemplary;  but  as  she  is 
dead,  and  it  is  impossible  to  recal  her  from  the  grave, 
you  should  not  for  her  sake  fall  out  with  all  the  living. 
Many  of  the  latter,  and  myself  in  particular,  have  a 
just  claim  upon  your  affection,  and  yet  many  weeks 
pass  away  in  which  I  cannot  even  obtain  a  sight  of 
you." 

"  The  most  flattering  reprimand,  your  serene 
highness,  that  I  ever  received!  pardon  me,  howeverj 
if  a  slight  indisposition " 

''  Yes,  your  looks,  my  dear  count,  attest  that  you 
are  indisposed;  but  probably  you  have  brought  this 
indisposition  on  yourself  by  your  incessant  grief, 
your  watchings,  weeping,  and  continual  confinement 
at  home.  Tell  me  how  you  have  liked  this  carnival, 
how  many  balls  you  have  been  to  ?" 

''  To  confess  the  truth,  your  highness,  not  to 
one." 

"  I  thought  so;  and  can  you  then  wonder  that 
you  are  unwell,  at  the  same  time  that  you  refuse 
all  medicine !  The  day  after  to-morrow  I  shall  give 
a  masquerade,  and  that  at  least  I  hope  you  will  go 
to." 

'^  If  your  highness  commands  it." 

"  Excellent!  so  you  would  stay  away  from  that 
too  ?  You  know  that  I  am  not  fond  of  using  the 
word  command,  and  least  of  all  with  you,  but  I  shall 
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fight  you  Avith  your  own  weapons.  Therefore,  Sir,  I 
request  this  condescension  of  you,  and  shall  expect 
you  at  eight  precisely." 

The  chamberlain  bowed,  and  promised  to  obey. 
All   the  necessary   preparations  were  made  for    the 

masquerade:  half  the  town  of  B equipped  them- 

seWes.  with  joy,  for  the  occasion.  The  third  evening 
a  great  number  of  masks  appeared  in  the  capacious 
hall  of  the  palace,  which  was  magnificently  lighted. 
The  prince,   with   all  his  court,  graced  the  assembly. 

Count  T ,  who  was  almost  always  near  the  duke, 

and  very  often  engaged  in  conversation  with  him, 
strove  to  appear,  at  least,  somewhat  more  cheerful 
than  usual.  Rather  more  than  two  hours  had  elapsed 
Tvhen,  still  near  the  person  of  the  prince,  and  fatigued 
with  continually  walking  about,  and  perhaps  also 
from  secret  disgust,  he  reclined  a  few  moments  against 
the  cornice  of  a  stove  that  was  in  the  centre  of  the 
hall,  and  which  afforded  the  most  advantageous  view 
of  the  whole  gay  and  motly  throng. 

He  had  not  been  there  long  before  a  female  mask 
that  passed  twice  or  thrice  close  to  him  drew  his  at- 
tention ;  it  was  a  black  domino  with  a  white  mask 
which  completely  covered  the  whole  face.  She  walked 
quite  alone;  she  had  nothing  particularly  remarkable 
in  her  dress,  though  it  was  perfectly  neat  and  new, 
nor  any  thing  glaring  or  splendid  about  her  person ; 
but  in  her  tall,  elegant  figure,  in  her  step,  air,  and 
movements,  the  count  imagined  that  he  discovered  a 
great  resemblance  to  his  deceased  wife.      At  length 
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she  reclined  against  a  pillar  exactly  opposite  to  him, 
and  equally  unconcerned  about  the  crowd  and  the 
bustle  around  her,  seemed  to  fix  her  eyes  upon  him 
alone.  An  unaccountable  anxiety  took  possession  of 
his  soul,  and  overpowered  by  involuntary  curiosity,  h^ 
looked  steadfastly  at  the  figure.  The  prince  observing 
him  change  countenance,  at  length  inquired  what  was 
the  matter. 

''  O  nothing,  your  serene  highness,  nothing  at  all ; 
I  only  saw  yonder  a  mask  that  interested  me.  I  should 
like  to  know  who  it  is.'* 

*'  Why  not  address  her  then  ?  You  are  at  liberty, 
count,  to  go  and  come  back  as  often  as  you  please; 
it  gives  me  satisfaction  to  see  you  take  an  interest  in 
something." 

The  chamberlain  followed  his  advice.  But  the  mask, 
though  it  was  impossible  she  could  have  heard  what 
had  passed  in  a  whisper  between  them,  seemed  to 
anticipate  the  intention  of  the  count,  and  purposely  to 
avoid  him.  Scarcely  did  he  advance  towards  her 
when  she  quitted  her  station,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
thickest  of  the  crowd ;  the  farther  she  removed,  the 

more  eager  was  Count  T in  the  pursuit ;  every 

one  instantly  made  way,  as  may  easily  be  conceived, 
for  the  favourite  of  the  prince.  At  last  she  could  no 
longer  avoid  him  without  evidently  giving  offence. 
He  addressed  her  with  one  of  the  usual  masquerade 
questions,  which,  perfectly  unmeaning  in  themselves, 
signify  nothing  more  than — "  Mask,  I  do  not  know 
you,  but  should  like  to  hear  you  speak."     Her  reply 
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was  as  short  and  indifferent  as  his  question.  These 
few  words,  howerer,  startled  him  ;  he  fancied  that  the 
voice  exactly  resembled  that  of  her  whose  image  was 
still  ever  present  to  his  mind.  He  suppressed  his 
astonishment,  and  again  addressed  her.  She  answered 
all  his  questions  with  the  utmost  politeness,  but 
always  in  a  certain  melancholy  tone,  which  corres- 
ponded but  too  well  with  that  of  his  own  mind.  At 
length  he  offered  her  his  arm  to  walk  about  the  hall ; 
she  accepted  it;  but  when  she  took  hold  of  him, 
though  very  gently,  an  inward  tremor  thrilled  his 
frame.     In  despite  of  this  sensation  he  proceeded  : — 

"  Why,  beauteous  mask,"  said  he,  "  do  you 
touch  me  with  so  timid  a  hand  ?  perhaps  my  pro- 
posal to  conduct  you  may  not  be  agreeable  ?" 

''  On  the  contrary,  it  is  most  agreeable ;  you, 
count,  are  the  only  person  in  this  hall  to  whom  I  could 
say  so." 

"  Your  politeness  puts  me  to  the  blush. — Have  we 
even  been  in  each  other's  company  before  ?" 

"  Yes,  often ;  both  here  and  in  other  places ; 
masked  and  unmasked." 

''  You  must  know  me  then  ?" 

"  O  yes." 

*'  Intimately  ?" 

''  I  once  flattered  myself  that  I  did  !  now  I  hope  so 
still  more  than  before." 

"  And  do  I  know  you  ?" 

"  Most  certainly  you  do?" 
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*' Extraordinary! — And  your  name;  might  I  not 
be  permitted  to  know  that?'* 

^'  You  might;  but  the  knowledge  of  it  cannot 
now  be  attended  with  any  advantage,  but  would  rather 
prove  injurious  to  you." 

"Injurious!  your  name  injurious! — Can  any 
name  proye  injurious  to  me?  Incomprehensible! 
impossible!" 

"  But  yet  too  true !  You  are  here  for  the  purpose 
of  diverting  yourself ;  a  single  word  from  me  might 
awaken  the  most  painful  sensations." 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  a  conversation  which 
every  moment  grew  more  interesting  and  more  obscure 
for  the  unhappy  count,  which  filled  his  heart  with 
inexpressible  anxiety,  and  which,  nevertheless,  he 
could  not  prevail  upon  himself  to  break  off.  He 
turned  the  conversation  to  various  long  past  occur- 
rences of  his  life ;  the  mask  knew  them  all  with  a 
precision  and  accuracy  that  nothing  could  surpass; 
nay,  she  even  recalled  to  his  memory  many  a  little 
trait  that  he  himself  had  forgotten.  At  length  he 
began  to  speak,  with  an  inward  tremor,  of  the  felicity 
he  enjoyed  in  the  conjugal  state.  The  mask  was 
silent,  or  replied  only  in  monosyllables.  Her  voice 
seemed  to  become  fainter.  When  the  count  urged 
her  to  tell  him,  whether  she  knew  any  thing  relative 
to  this  subject,  she  exclaimed: — 

"  Why  should  I  tear  open  wounds  which  still  bleed 
in  my  own  bosom  ?  You  are  sensible,  count,  deeply 
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sensible  of  what  you  have  lost.  But  as  you  hare 
again  made  your  appearance  here,  you  seem  already 
to  be  looking  round  you  for  consolation  and 
obliTion." 

He  thought  that,  on  these  words,  she  would  have 
disengaged  herself  from  him,  but  he  held  her  too 
firmly. 

''By  all  that  is  sacred!"  cried  the  count,  and  a 
louder  tone  than  was  suited  to  such  a  place,  "  I  will 
not  let  you  go  !  Incomprehensible  woman,  who  ar« 
you  ?  and  whence  come  you  r" 

A  motion,  with  her  right  hand  towards  heayen 
served  instead  of  an  answer,  and  seemed  to  say, 
*'  from  aboYC." 

The  count  could  scarcely  restrain  the  tumult  of  his 
feelings.  Seating  himself  with  her  in  a  corner  of  the 
hall,  lest  they  should  excite  the  notice,  and  become 
the  butt  of  the  company,  he  employed  all  the  powers 
of  his  eloquence,  and  summoned  to  his  aid  all  the 
promises  he  could  think  off,  to  prevail  on  her  either  to 
tell  him  her  name,  or  what  would  be  still  more  agreea- 
ble, to  unmask.  She  long  refused,  or  rather  kept 
silence.  At  last,  when  he  conjured  her  by  all  that  is 
sacred  on  earth  or  in  heaven,  and  if  she  had  ever 
loved,  by  the  object  of  her  affection,  she  answered, 
but  still  not  without  apparent  reluctance: 

''  Well,  your  request  shall  be  granted.  I  will 
unmask,  but  not  here.  If  you  know  of  any  safe  and 
retired  apartment  in  the  palace,  and  still  persist  in  your 
curiosity,  conduct  me  to  it." 
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He  instantly  rose. 

^'  But,  I  fear,  count,"  continued  she,  "  or  rather, 
I  am  certain  that  you  will  repent  your  obstinacy." 

Instead  of  replying,  he  offered  her  his  arm. 

They  departed.  One  out  of  the  suite  of  apartments 
that  ran  the  length  of  the  hall,  was  opened  without 
hesitation  for  the  favourite  of  the  prince.  They 
entered  :  the  mask  first  looked  round  to  see  whether 
they  were  alone.  Having  satisfied  herself  on  this 
point,  she  once  more  asked  her  conductor  if  he  wished 
to  see  her  real  countenance. 

''  Yes,  yes;  I  implore  it  as  the  greatest  of  favours." 

''  Be  it  so  !"  She  removed  the  mask,  and  Count 

T sunk  as  if  thunder-struck  upon  the  floor,  for 

lie  beheld — a  death's  head. 

How  long  he  remained  in  this  condition  cannot  be 
stated  with  accuracy.  To  the  care  of  the  prince  he 
was,  probably,  indebted  for  his  recovery,  before  it. 
was  too  late.  He  had  kept  an  attentive  eye  upon  his 
favourite.  His  long  tSte~d'tete  with  a  mask  that 
nobody  knew;  the  warmth  of  their  conversation,  or 
rather  the  warmth  with  which  the  count  engrossed 
almost  the  whole  of  it  to  himself;  the  lively  interest 
he  took  in  this  person,  which  caused  him  to  forget  all 
that  was  passing  around  him,  excited  no  small  degree 
of  astonishment  in  the  duke.  His  surprise  was 
increased  to  the  highest  pitch,  when  he,  at  length, 
saw  them  both  walk  straight  away  from  the  hall. 
Gladly  would  his  serene  highness  have  ascribed  it  to  a 
cause  which  is  said  not  unfrequeatly  to  occur  at 
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masquerades  ;  for  then  he  would  have  heartily  rejoic- 
ed at  the  cure  of  grief  so  profound.  Such  a  change 
he,  however,  thought  too  sudden  ;  the  air  of  the 
conversation  appeared  too  grave,  and  so  open  a 
departure  from  the  company  too  incautious.  That 
the  count  had  retired  for  the  night  without  paying  his 
respects  to  the  prince,  was  not  to  be  supposed. 

As  Couut  T had  now  been  absent  for  some 

time,  and  did  not  return,  the  prince  began  to  be 
seriously  alarmed;  he  made  more  particular  inquiries, 
and  was  informed  that  they  had  gone  into  a  certain 
apartment  and  shut  the  door.  He  went  thither ;  and 
after  calling  to  no  purpose,  opened  the  door,  and 
beheld  the  count  extended  in  the  middle  of  the  apart- 
ment, with  all  the  appearances  of  death.  Surgeons 
and  attendants  were  instantly  summoned  to  his  aid. 
All  their  efforts  to  restore  animation  were  long  inef- 
fectual. At  length,  when  the  count  came  to  himself, 
and  seemed  somewhat  recovered,  the  prince  urgently 
intreated  him  to  disclose  the  cause  of  the  accident. 
The  count  gave  a  faithful  narrative  of  the  whole  affair. 
The  duke  was  in  the  utmost  astonishment,  and  would 
have  suspected  that  the  count  was  delirious,  had  not  his 
pulse,  and  the  testimony  of  the  medical  attendants, 
refuted  such  an  idea.  Nay,  the  prince  himself  had, 
with  his  own  eyes,  beheld  at  least  some  part  of  this 
extraordinary  occurrence.  The  strictest  inquiry  was 
now  made  for  the  mask.  .Nobody  had  seen  her  go 
away,  or  even  come  out  of  the  room ;  and  yd  sh» 
was  no  were  to  be  found.  All  the  hackney-coachmen 
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that  were  drawn  up  before  the  palace,  all  the  gentle- 
men's servants,  were  interrogated ;  none  of  them 
had  driven  or  attended  her.  At  last,  when  they  were  all 
tired  of  inquiring,  two  chairmen  came  forward. 
They  had,  they  said,  been  called  about  an  hour  before 
to  take  up  a  female  domino,  who  came  out  of  a  back 
door  of  the  palace.  Being  asked  where  they  had  set 
her  down,  they  at  first  hesitated  to  tell;  but  when 
farther  urged,  they  replied: — 

^'  At  the  church-yard." 

They  added,  that  the  mask  had  directed  them  to 
stop  there ;  that  when  she  was  set  down,  she  put  an 
old  ducat,  covered  all  over  with  mould,  into  one  of 
their  hands ;  that  she  then  went  to  the  church-yard 
gate,  which  she  opened  with  a  single  touch,  and 
quickly  shut  it  again  after  her.  What  afterwards 
became  of  her  they  knew  not.  As  far  as  their  terror 
and  astonishment  would  permit  them  to  observe,  she 
had  sunk  into  the  tomb  on  the  right  hand,  as  she  there 
vanished  from  their  sight. 

In  the  very  spot,  described  by  the  chairmen,  was 
the  family  vault  of  the  count.  There  his  deceased 
consort  was  interred.  The  door  of  the  vault  was 
next  morning  found  open.  No  farther  traces  could 
be  discovered;  and  in  spite  of  repeated  inquiries, 
nothing  more  was  ever  heard  or  seen  of  this  mask. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  this  event,  when  it 
became  known — and  it  could  not  but  be  known  the 

next  morning  to  every  child  in   B ,  produced  an 

uncommon  sensation;  and  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things, 
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that  very  different  opinions  should  be  formed  concern- 
ing it.  The  multitude  took  it  for  an  actual  apparition  ; 
another,  and  not  an  inconsiderable  portion,  assuming 
an  air  of  profound  wisdom,  came  to  no  decision  at  all ; 
and  a  few  imagined  that  something  of  human  artifice 
must  be  at  the  bottom. 

They  justly  observed,  that  a  spirit  would  not  have 
wanted  a  couple  of  chairmen  to  carry  it  away. 

''  If,"  said  they  farther,  "  the  spirits  of  the  departed 
were  actually  permitted  to  appear  to  the  living  ;  if 
they  could,  on  such  occasions,  assume  the  former 
body,  with  all  its  clothing  and  appurtenances, 
still  this  apparition  was  highly  censurable.  What 
was  it  intended  for?  A  punishment?  How  had  the 
count  deserved  it?  Or,  was  it  a  friendly  visit  ? — la 
this  case,  neither  time,  place,  nor  manner,  could  have 
been  worse  chosen ;  and  it  would  prove  that,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  grave,  people  behaved  still  more 
inconsistently  than  they,  alas!  so  frequently  acton 
this  side  of  it." 

The  sentiments  of  this  last  class  were  certainly  the 
most  rational;  but  unfortunately  the  virtuous  count 
had  too  much  warmth  of  feeling,  and  too  little 
strength  of  mind,  to  adopt  them.  He  was  thoroughly 
convinced  that  his  wife's  spirit  had  actually  appeared 
to  him,  for  the  purpose  of  admonishing  him  never  to 
forget  her. — He  now  withdrew,  still  more  rigidly  than 
before,  from  all  diversions,  and  indulged  still  more 
freely  in  his  sorrow  and  his  love  of  solitude.  No 
persuasions,  no  remonstrances  had  any  effect.     His 
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health,  already  impaired,  received  a  severe  shock  ffoA 
the  fright,  and  still  greater  injury  from  this  mode  of 
life.  It  continued  on  the  decline.  Before  a  year 
elapsed,  symptoms  of  a  confirmed  consumption  ap- 
peared ;  and  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  second  ht 
expired.  On  this  event,  the  apparition  was  again, 
for  a  time,  the  subject  of  conversation ;  after  which 
it  was  again  forgotten,  at  least  for  a  considerable 
interval. 

About  twenty-five  years  afterwards,  an  elderly  lad^ 

of  honour,  the  Baroness  U ,  was  gathered  to  her 

right  noble  and  illustrious  ancestors.  She  made,  as  it 
is  called,  a  very  edifying  exit;  and,  by  her  willj 
bequeathed  a  legacy  of  fifty  dollars  to  the  church  and 
schools. — Soon  after  her  interment,  a  story,  to  which 
she  had  herself  given  occasion,  by  a  confession  mad6 
on  her  death-bed,  began  to  be  whispered  in  the 
higher  circles.     The  substance  of  it  was  as  follows. — 

^'  Count  T had  been  in  her  youth  the  first,  and, 

it  might  be  said  also,  the  only  object  of  her  affection. 
Encouraged  by  herself,  he  had,  for  some  time,  profes- 
sed himself  her  admirer,  and  possessed  her  favour  in 
the  fullest  measure.  On  her  side  she  was  iperfectly 
serious,  but  probably  he  was  not  the  same  on  his ;  for, 
in  a  few  months,  he  suspended  his  assiduities,  and 
soon  afterwards  publicly  courted  the  hand  of  the  lady 
who  became  his  wife.  This  conduct  was  thought 
extremely  natural  by  the  rest  of  the  fashionable  world, 
and  Baroness  U alone  deemed  it  an  heinous  of- 
fence.   With  a  heart  deeply  wounded  by  his  incon. 
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jtanccy,  she  at  first  made  some  attempts  to  recal  her 
unfaithful  lover;  but,  as  they  all  proved  ineffectual, 
she  had  secretly  vowed  to  take  the  most  signal  revenge. 
To  effect  her  purpose  with  the  greater  security,  she 
displayed  in  her  exterior  so  much  serenity  and  com- 
posure, that  her  acquaintances,  including  even  the 
count  himself,  were  deceived  by  it.  A  new  lover  was 
received  by  her  with  the  utmost  cordiality,  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  delusion,  and  at 
length,  she  even  succeeded  in  gaining  the  confidence  of 

the  newly-married  Countess  T . 

''  Thus  she  continued  to  be  intimately  acquainted 
with  all  his  domestic  circumstances  ;  she  had  always 
watched  for  an  opportunity  for  revenge,  but  had 
never  been  able  to  find  one  that  satisfied  her.  On  the 
death  of  the  young  countess,  which  certainly  was 
unexpected,  but  not  unwished,  her  hopes  of  regaining 
his  heart  revived  for  a  few  days.  But,  as  his  affliction 
would  scarcely  deign  to  bestow  on  her  a  single  look, 
as  he  had  entirely  broken  off  all  intercourse  with  her 
as  well  as  with  many  others,  this  fresh  injustice,  his 
grief,  and  the  masquerade,  gave  birth  to  the  idea  of 
practising  a  little  deception,  in  order  to  increase  the 
acuteness  of  his  pain.  Having  ra-ther  more  embonpoint 
than  the  late  countess,  she  had  compressed  herself  with 
a  pair  of  tight-laced  stays:  and  in  every  other  par- 
ticular, had  imitated  that  original  as  closely  as  possible. 
His  imagination,  the  mask  itself,  and  the  tone  of  their 
conversation,  made  amends  for  many  deficiencies.  As 
she  had  appeared  at  an  early  hour  at  the  masquerade, 
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in  a  totally  different  dress,  had  purposely  spoken  t« 
several  persons,  and  even  taken  off  her  mask  for  a 
few  moments  close  to  the  prince  and  his  favourite,  it 
was  impossible  that  the  count,  on  her  appearance  in 
her  second  dress,  should  have  any  suspicion  of  her; 
The  death's  head  was  a  mask  under  the  exterior  mask. 
She  had  previously  taken  for  granted,  that  terror 
would  prevent  the  count  from  examining  it  very 
closely ;  but  in  the  worst  case  every  one  of  her  expres- 
sions was  susceptible  of  a  two-fold  explanation. 
She  had  long  been  acquainted  with  the  apartment,  a 
tapestry-door,  and  a  back  stair-case  contiguous  to  it. 
Imperceptibly  to  himself,  she  had  easily  led  the  count 
impatient  for  the  discovery.  Her  woman,  her  only 
confidante,  and  who  had  taken  care  of  her  from  her 
youth,  offended  by  the  count  for  refusing  to  procure 
her  son  a  place  about  the  court,  had  been  her  assistant 
in  this  business.  This  woman  with  a  pick-lock  open- 
ed the  church-yard  gate,  where  she  ordered  the  chair- 
man to  set  her  down ;  and  notwithstanding  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  and  the  horrors  of  the  place,  waited 
for  her  there  with  her  first  dress.  She  had  returned  to 
the  masquerade  before  the  count  was  found.  From 
that  moment  it  was  next  to  an  impossibility  that  she 
should  be  suspected ;  and  so  little  apprehension  did  she 
feel  on  the  subject,  that  she  stood  close  to  one  of  the 
chairmen  when  he  was  obliged  to  repeat  his  wonderful 
story  to  the  duke.  Her  plan  of  revenge  had  succeeded 
to  the  utmost  of  her  wishes,  nay,  almost  surpassed  them 
Her  woman,  the  only  depository  of  her  secret,  had 
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long  been  dead  ;  but  for  her  own  part,  she  found  it 
impossible  to  leave  the  world  without  first  unburdening 
her  heart  by  an  upright  confession." 

Such  was  the  account  that  was  given  of  the  occur- 
rence. It  is  not  impossible  that  rumour,  which  seldom 
fails  to  make  additions  to  such  a  story,  may  have 
altered  many  little  circumstances.  It  affords,  however, 
a  sufficient  explanation  of  every  thing  that  at  first 
appeared   almost  inexplicable;    and  whoever  thinks 

that  the  revenge  of  the  Baroness  U was  carried 

too  far,  let  him  recollect  this  important  truth,  that  in 
woman,  slighted  love  thinks  no  danger  too  formidable, 
no  revenge  too  cruel. 


CRIME    AND    PUNISHMENT. 

THE   COUNT    D TO    LOUIS  

Camp,  near  Marburg,  Sept.  1760. 

Only  moments  for  the  pen,  dear  cousin.  Ferdi- 
nand Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  his  nephew,  the 
Hereditary  Prince,  give  us  such  a  breathing,  that  I 
resemble  an  Arab,  who  only  knows  how  to  attack,  to 
conquer,  or  to  run  away.  We  are  driven  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Weser,  from  the  Weser  to  the  Rhine; 
and  what  is  the  most  extraordinary,  we  at  the  same 
time  sing  couplets  in  praise  of  the  great  king  every 
morning  and  evening,  and  curse  the  man  (you  know 
VOL.    Ill  N 
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to  whom  I  allude)  that  compels  us  to  face  him  at 
whose  side  we  would  much  rather  conquer.  Be  you 
quiet  in  your  college  and  envy  us  not.  Our  whole 
business  is  to  dance  in  summer  to  the  infernal  music 
of  drums  and  cannons,  and  in  winter  to  give  balls  in 
our  quarters;  while,  in  both  instances,  the  miserable 
inhabitants  are  obliged  to  pay  the  piper. 

That  we  are  unable  to  tell  why  we  are  murdering 
each  other  here  is  a  trifle.  Was  the  cause  ever 
known  in  similar  cases  ?  Our  calling  is  honour  (good 
God),  and  in  winter  quarters  pleasure;  but  which 
frequently  appears  to  me  to  be  another — I  had 
almost  said  a  more  cruel  species  of  murder.  You 
may  however  assure  my  excellent  Risot  that  I  take 
no  part  in  this  moral  murder,  though  I  do  not  live 
like  a  saint  of  La  Trappe.  Men  who  for  eight 
months  have  had  death  before  and  behind,  above, 
beneath,  and  on  each  side  of  them,  and  have  in  pros- 
pect eight  months  more  of  the  same  description,  wish 
during  the  four  winter  months  to  be  at  least  as  intimate 
with  pleasure.  You  peaceful  citizens  may  raise  the 
cup  of  joy  to  your  lips,  set  it  down  again,  slowly 
quaflf  copious  draughts  of  intoxicating  pleasure,  and 
emphatically  exclaim  : — '*  What  intemperance  I"  You 
may  talk !  but  we — we  are  obliged  to  dash  to  the 
ground  the  exhilarating  chalice. 

But  all  this  is  nothing  new.  After  two  or  three 
hundred  thousand  men  have  been  massacred,  the 
parties  become  as  tired  of  the  war  as  they  were  of 
peace.     At  length  peace  is  made,  and  every  thing  is 
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again  placed  in  statu  quo,  except  a  score  or  two  of 
(owns,  and  a  hundred  villages  burned,  and  one 
hundred  thousand  families  reduced  to  beggary. 

I  enjoy  a  good  state  of  health,  and,  as  you  see, 
practise  the  trade  of  slaughter  with  a  kind  of  gaiety; 
that  is,  I  shut  ray  eyes  against  its  horrors  that  I  may 
not  die  of  disgust,  just  as  children  shut  their  eyes 
that  they  may  not  see  the  phantoms  of  which  they 
are  afraid.  Meanwhile  I  sometimes  ramble  from  the 
beaten  track,  and  look  for  pleasure  where  no  one 
else  seeks  it.  Last  spring  I  was  quartered  in  a  village 
near  Marburg,  and,  if  I  am  not  deceived  in  my  hopes, 
I  shall  be  there  again  this  winter.  I  shall  then  write 
oftener  to  you,  and  concerning  myself.  A  charming 
girl  (her  name  is  Biichner)  will  then  be  the  subject 
of  my  observations  and  my  letters.  A  love  affair 
proceeds  as  slowly  among  the  Germans  as  every 
thing  else — as  the  business  of  their  diets.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  always  contract,  as  they  say, 
a  connection  for  life— do  you  see  ? — and  therefore 
the  matter  must  be  conducted  with  some  degree  of 
caution  and  consideration. 

I  entered  the  house,  and  having  taken  possession 
of  my  apartment,  I  ran  down  stairs  to  pay  a  visit  to 
my  landlady,  who  is  a  widow.  With  her  I  found 
this  girl,  her  niece.  I  was  astonished  at  the  loveliness 
of  the  young  creature,  and  said  so.  The  niece 
blushed,  and  the  aunt  looked  very  grave.  But 
what   was    worse,    they    avoided    me.     The   devil! 
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thought  I,  angrily,  the  people  suppose  that  men  of 
our  profession  haye  half  a  century  to  spare  to 
establish  an  acquaintance.  I  even  put  this  question 
to  the  aunt  in  the  most  serious  manner,  and  told  her 
that  I  was  sure  her  niece  was  afraid  of  me.  She  gave 
me  a  smile  of  compassion,  and  replied  in  very  good 
French  : 

''As  to  dangerous,  Count,  that  you  certainly  are 
not.  We  dislike  only  what  you  call  your  air  degagi^ 
your  superiorite  in  life." 

''  Do  you  perceive,"  said  I  laughing,  that  you  are 
afraid  of  us  ?" 

'*  Not  exactly  that.  Count.  What  you  term 
your  superiorite  we  Germans  call  rudeness. — If 
you  would  live  with  us  you  must  conform  to  our 
manners." 

''  Very  well,"  I  replied,  ''  I  will  engage  to  live 
like  a  counsellor  of  the  imperial  court  of  Wetzlar; 
but  the  charmer  must  not  confine  herself  to  her  room  ; 
otherwise,  I  tell  you  plainly,  I  shall  break  down  the 
doors  to  get  at  her." 

''  You  begin  well,  count,"  said  the  aunt,  laughing, 
and  adding  seriously,  "  in  future  my  niece  shall  eat 
with  us  ;  but  the  first  liberty  you  take,  she  shall  go 
to  Cassel." 

Thus,  at  length,  the  fair  Henrietta  again  made  her 
appearance,  and  I  found  myself  quite  mistaken  with 
her;  my  wit,  my  flattery,  my  adoration,  were  all 
(counterfeit  coin,  and  would  not  pass  current  here.     I 
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wished  to  polish  the  girl,  and  she  is  worthy  of  it;  but 
she  Tcry  frankly  acknowledged  that  she  wanted  to  in. 
struct  me. 

^'  Me,"  said  I,  in  great  astonishment. 

*'  Yes,  you,"  she  replied,  seriously.  '*  You  hare 
a  noble  heart,  count,  and  you  deserve  to  be  a  better 
man." 

I  laughed;  but  such  an  extraordinary  being  is 
man! — the  girl  began  to  obtain  the  advantage  over 
me.  The  aunt  was  right;  I  was  not  dangerous  to 
the  girl,  but  she  to  me.  As  often  as  I  declared  my 
love  to  her,  in  whatever  mannner  it  might  be,  she  only 
laughed  at  or  ridiculed  me. 

*'But,  madam,"  said  1  once,  really  angry,  "  how 
do  they  make  a  declaration  of  love  in  Germany  ?" 

She  laughed  still  more. 

'^  In  Germany,  count,"  she  replied,  '*  they  never 
declare  their  love." 

*'  But  what  else  can  they  do  ?" 

*^  They  love,"  said  she,  with  a  laughing  eye. 

I  considered  this  as  a  hint  she  wished  to  give  me. 
There  was  nothing,  it  is  true,  in  her  behaviour  to 
confirm  me  in  this  supposition ;  but  1  must  be  doing 
something. 

*'  Indeed,"  said  I,  "  you  are  right ;  the  Germans 
are  more  prudent  than  my  countrymen." 

I  caught  her  in  my  arms,  and  was  going  to  press 
her  to  my  bosom;  but,  with  a  tone  terrible  as  the 
sentence  of  death,  and  eyes  flashing  indignation,  she 
exclaimed : — 
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^' Count!"  and  disengaged  herself.  '*'  If  you 
take  such  a  liberty  again,"  she  continued,  "  you 
shall  never  see  me  more." 

I  was  embarrassed,  like  a  boy  surprised  in  a  fault, 
and  my  confusion  increased  when  she  said  in  a  milder 
tone  : 

''  I  am  glad,  count,  that  you  are  at  least  ashamed  of 
your  rudeness?" 

''But,"  said  I,  half  laughing  and  half  vexed,  "I 
intreat  you  in  earnest  to  tell  me  what  a  German  does 
when  he  lores  a  girl.  If  I  say  I  love  you,  I  am  only 
laughed  at." 

She  replied  again,  ''  A  German  loves,  that  is  all." 

She  then  gave  me  an  explanation  which  proved  to 
me  that  such  an  affair  must  be  the  most  tedious  in  the 
world. 

^'  Ah!"  said  I,  folding  my  hands,  "I  must  then 
become  pious,  and  heave  my  sighs  to  a  rosary,  fair 
Henrietta  ?   Well,  even  that  I  am  ready  to  do." 

''  You  must,"  she  rejoined,  laughing,  "  be  nothing 
but  yourself.  Tell  me  as  often  as  you  please  that 
you  love  me,  and  suffer  me  to  laugh." 

In  this  way,  Louis,  we  went  on  everyday — Henri- 
etta laughed,  and  I  began  to  feel  extremely  awkward. 
I  imagined  that  her  affections  were  pre-engaged ;  but 
no:  she  was  perfectly  free.  In  spite  of  my  efforts — 
and  what  did  I  leave  untried! — I  could  not  gain  an 
inch  of  ground.  Sometimes  I  conceived  myself  secure 
of  victory;  but,  like  a  stupid  blockhead,  only 
subjected  myself  to  fresh  ridicule. 
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Thus  passed  two  months,  which  appeared  like  an 
eternity,  when  we  received  orders  to  march  im- 
mediately. My  company  broke  up ;  my  yalet 
brought  me  my  sword  and  hat ;  nothing  was  more 
unexpected.  I  went  down  stairs  to  Henrietta. 
When  1  entered  the  room,  she  rose  bp  hastily,  and 
said,  with  seeming  anxiety  : — "  Is  it  true,  count :" 

''We  must  march,"  said  I  laughing.  ''  To-mor- 
row I  shall  be  exposed  to  another  kind  of  fire  than 
that  from  those  blue  eyes." 

"  May  your  guardian  angel  protect  you,  dear 
count!"  she  exclaimed  with  fervour.  She  turned 
pale,  and  tears  bedewed  her  beauteous  cheeks. 

'*  Ah !  cruel  Henrietta!"  cried  I,  ''now  when 
death  tears  me  from  your  side,  you  confess  that  you 
love  me  !" 

"  Yes,  dear  count,"  said  she,  laying  her  trembling 
hand  in  mine,  "  I  reflect  with  anxiety  on  the  dangers 
you  are  going  to  encounter,  and  should  be  inconsola- 
ble were  I  to  hear  that Yes,  dear  count,  you  leave 

behind  a  friend,  who  will  pray  for  your  welfare." 

"A  friend?"  I  exclaimed,  "at  a  moment  like 
the  present?  Dear  Henrietta,  how  cold !  Why  not  a 
lover?" 

''  I  never  express  more  than  I  feel.  Adieu.  I  wish 
you  health  and  happiness." 

The  tears  then  streamed  from  her  eyes.  She  press- 
ed my  hand,  and  I,  let  me  tell  you,  was  very  grave. 
When  I  was  stooping  to  her  hand,  she  held  me  her 
lovely  pale  cheek  to  salute.     I  kissed  her,  without 
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saying  a  word,  but  with  a  sensation  that  threatened 
to  bring  tears  into  my  eyes.  Turning  away  my  face, 
I  said : — 

^'  Henrietta!  my  friend!  may  God  preserve  you !" 

Then  hastening  out  of  the  room,  I  mounted  my 
horse  and  gallopped  away.  I  would  have  given  a 
marshal's  baton  to  have  had  a  hostile  battery  before 
me. 

An  affair  of  this  kind  used  to  be  forgotten  in  three 
days;  but  here!  even  now,  after  an  interval  of  five 
months,  the  charming  girl,  with  her  tearful  eye,  is 
still  present  to  my  soul;  and,  fool  that  I  am,  there 
are  moments  when  I  ask  myself ;  Will  it  conduct  to 
your  happiness  if  you  see  her  again  ?  Sometimes  I 
curse  the  day  when  I  first  beheld  her,  and  tremble  at 
the  moment  when  I  shall  meet  her  again.  Aiwi  that 
moment  is  in  my  power;  I  need  only  to  step  out  of 
my  tent,  and  I  behold  the  steeple  of  the  village., 
church,  and  the  trees  upon  the  hill,  beneath  which  I 
have  more  than  once  been  seated  by  her  side.  This 
Henrietta,  my  friend,  would  be  thought  insipid  at 
Paris.  Alas !  that  we,  we  unfortunate  men  of  rank, 
are  obliged  to  require  more  than  a  heart,  understands 
ing,  and  beauty. 

Poh!  dear  cousin,  don't  be  offended!  so  near  the 
steeple,  at  the  foot  of  which  resides  a  charming  girl, 
who  melted  into  tears  when  a  young  fool  was  obliged  to 
take  the  field  :  such  a  scene  is  so  affecting  that  I  shall 
never  hear  the  last  of  your  banter.  In  writing  we 
introduce  touches  of  nature  before  we  are  aware* 
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These  are  the  consequences  of  long  letters.  But  so 
much  is  true,  that  in  all  France  there  is  not  a  girl  whom 
sensibility  and  the  colour  of  heroic  yirtue  would 
become  more  than  Henrietta.  With  respect  to  me, 
jou.  may  think  as  you  please  ;  you  may  even  consider 
me  to  be  a  loye-sick  fool;  I  shall  not  take  the 
trouble  to  contradict  you.  Salute  my  mother,  and 
inform  her  that  the  war  is  at  an  end  for  this  year. 
Tell  my  good  friend  Risot,  that  my  uncle  lately 
proposed  me  to  all  the  officers  as  a  pattern  of  morality. 
He  will  rejoice  at  it.  I  was  forced  to  fight  a  couple 
of  duels  to  prove  to  my  comrades  that  I  was  not 
quite  such  a  saint  as  they  supposed.  What  a  stupid 
world,  in  which  a  man  is  obliged  to  fight  because  his 

morals  are  pure  I  The  chevalier advised  me,   in 

order  to  retrieve  my  character,  to  appear  a  few  times 
in  public  with  Jille  de  joye.  Such  things  you  see 
are  done  a  finger's  breadth  from  the  grave.  Adieu. 
You  shall  soon  hear  from  me  again. 

THE    SAME    TO    THE   SAME. 

O ,  near  Marburg^  Dec,  1760. 

As  you  please,  my  good  cousin.  Every  one 
follows  his  occupation,  from  the  minister  to  the 
porter.  Do  you  stick  to  your's,  and  insert  your 
witticisms  at  my  expence  in  the  Mercure.  But  that 
you  may  know  in  what  important  business  I  am 
engaged,  I  will  explain  it  clearly  in  three  words : — I  am 
sitting  beside  Henrietta,  and  fastening  gilded  almonds 
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and  raisins  to  a  large  bush  of  box-tree,  intended  as  a 
Christmas  present  to  a  little  girl  of  her  acquaintance. 
If  this  appears  ludicrous  to  you,  my  very  sapient 
cousin,  just  turn  to  our  satirists,  and  see  whether 
they  regard  the  blue  ribbon  and  the  marshal's  baton 
"which  your  ambition  decrees  me,  as  any  thing  superior 
to  gilded  almonds  and  raisins.  The  only  difference 
consists  in  this,  that  a  child  sacrifices  nothing  at  all 
for  its  pleasures,  that  they  are  not  embittered  by  envy, 
and  that  their  enjoyment  is  consequently  more  pure. 

Tell  the  minister,  the  Due  de ,  and  every  one  else 

who  wishes  to  know  it,  that  in  the  humour  in  which  I 
am  at  present,  I  could  twist  the  blue  ribbon  round 
the  box-bush  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 

You  may  say  what  you  will,  but  Henrietta  is 
right:  "  woe  to  the  heart  which  has  never  felt  that 
all  the  ribbons,  and  all  the  dignities  of  the  earth  are  of 
no  value  ?"  But  to  proceed. — You  wish  to  know  what 
I  am  doing,  and  what  I  intend  to  do ;  for,  in  your 

opinion,  my  letter  from  O does  not  afford   room 

to  expect  much  good.  My  dear  friend,  I  should  wish 
both  of  us  to  know  on  what  footing  we  stand  with 
each  other,  therefore  a  word  or  two  first  on  that 
subject.  It  would  not  be  difficult  for  you  to  inter, 
rupt  me  here  in  my  pleasures.  You  might  cause  me 
to  be  called  home,  and  if  I  refuse  to  comply,  I  need 
only  be  put  under  arrest.  You  might — I  tremble 
when  I  reflect  on  all  you  might  do.  Now,  you  have 
a  will  of  your  own;  and  I,  for  my  part,  am  firmly 
resolved  to   have   one    for    myself.     You    shall  be 
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acquainted  with  what  I  am  doing,;  but  now,  my  dear 
cousin,  let  me  remind  you  of  our  juvenile  friendship. 
You,  dear  Louis,  you  I  \\i\  employ  to  guard  my 
felicity.  On  you  I  can  rely.  Could  you  disappoint 
my  most  solemn  hopes  ? 

I  love  Henrietta,  and  she  loves  me.  But  I  beg  of 
you  to  consider  the  word  love  as  signifying  the  most 
sacred  passion  of  the  human  mind,  an  inexplicable 
sensation,  an  irresistible  torrent  of  immortal  life 
which  rushes  through  the  soul.  I  love  the  dear 
creature  with  an  affection  that  appears  surprising  to 
myself.  How  shall  I  express  myself  that  you  may 
not  laugh  at  me  I  But  laugh  as  much  as  you  please  ;  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  tell  you  what  I  feel. 

I  returned   to  O ,  and  she   received   me  with 

sincere  joy.  But  let  me  pass  over  the  moments  which 
my  depraved  heart  could  still  profane  !  Sow  com- 
menced a  life — O  !  what  may  not  man  become,  if  he 
will  be  only  a  man !  I  was  inseparable  from  the  girl. 
When  I  approach  nearer  to  the  magic  circle  of  her 
firtues — virtues  so  humble,  so  unobserved,  and  yet 
so  sublime;  when  I  first  became  acquainted  widi  a 
heart  which  had  never  been  accustomed  to  dist,uise, 
when  I  perceived  the  noble,  independent,  and  delicate 
sentiments  of  her  mind,  >*hich  were  gradually  develop-  . 
edinour  winter  evenings'  conversations,  I  no  longer 
loved  her  as  before ;  she  was  the  first  female  that  I 
respected,  and  from  this  respect  proceeded  love.  I 
now  understood  what  she  told  me  a  year  before  :  "•  in 
Germany  they  loTe."  I  loved  her  without  telling  her 
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SO  ;  she  loved  me  in  return,  and  yet  the  word  "  love*' 
has  never  escaped  our  lips. 

My  education  has  given  me  a  twofold  sense  of 
honour.  I  am  a  Frenchman,  and  never  will  I  bring 
disgrace  upon  that  name.  My  mother  and  Risot 
inspired  my  heart  with  an  aversion  to  all  low  vices; 
I  now  thank  them  for  it.  They  made  me  a  good 
citizen ;  I  hated  vice.  Henrietta  has  made  me  a  man ; 
she  has  taught  me  to  love  virtue.  You  will  smile  and 
smile  again,  but  so  it  is. 

AVhat  do  I  intend  to  do  ?  This  singular  question  I 
have  already  asked  myself  a  hundred  times  without 
being  able  to  answer  it.  If  I  do  what  I  ought — but 
your  concurrence  I  should  expect  in  vain.  Enough 
of  that!  The  question  has  long  since  been  answered 
in  my  heart,  in  nature.  What  I  will  do  is  already- 
decided  ;  what  I  shall,  time  will  shew.  Yet  in  a  few 
months,  perhaps,  the  ball  of  one  of  Henrietta's  brave 
countrymen,  or  an  English  sabre,  will  resolve  this 
question  to  the  satisfaction  of  all ;  and — what  may 
appear  the  most  extraordinary  to  you,  I  frequently 
look  forward  with  an  ardent  desire  to  such  a  solution 
of  the  great  question.  Meanwhile  I  am  sitting  here, 
preparing  a  Christmas  present  for  the  child,  looking 
every  hour  on  a  dress  of  Brussels  point,  intended  for 
Henrietta,  and  asking  myself,  will  it  likewise  afford 
her  pleasure. 

If  Henrietta  should  acquiesce  in  my  intention,  it 
shall  be  accomplished — do  whatever  you  please. 
There  are  countries  to  which  the  omnipotent  arm  of 
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the  minister  does  not  reach,  and  should  it  even  pursue 
me  thither;  should  persecution  there  destroy  my 
happiness,  still  there  is  a  region,  beyond  whose  dark 
bourn  the  power  of  man  cannot  be  extended.  There 
will  I  seek  a  refuge.  After  one  hour  spent  in  Henriet- 
ta's arms,  what  then  is  death ! — I  write  with  tears  in 
my  eyes,  and  an  irrevocable  determination  in  my  heart. 

THE   SAME    TO    THE    SAME. 

O      •      )  January,  1761. 

You  ridicule  my  conversion',  as  you  express 
yourself,  and  request  me  to  include  you  in  my 
prayers.  Dear  Louis,  what  then  is  this  life  ?  Imagine 
but  for  a  moment  the  French  throne  overturned,  the 
order  of  nobility  annihilated :  will  not  the  man  be 
still  left?  If  no  places,  no  ribbons,  no  honours,  no 
governments  existed,  what  would  then  constitute  the 
felicity  of  men?  The  very  object  of  your  ridicule — 
love,  domestic  happiness.  And  if  these  constitute 
domestic  felicity,  are  they  deserving  of  ridicule  ?  Are 
the  wise  men  of  all  nations,  the  poets  and  philosophers, 
all  without  exception,  impudent  liars,  for  having 
unanimously  characterized  conjugal  and  parental 
affection,  innocence  and  virtue,  as  the  happiness  of 
mankind?  Or,  is  the  courtier  the  only  philosopher, 
that  knows  wherein  human  happiness  consists  ? — he 
whose  heart  is  constantly  convulsed  with  envy  and 
jealousy,  ambition  and  fear;  he  who  has  so  often 
resorted  to  crimes,  poison,  and  the  dagger,   to  lust 
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and  servile  adulatioiij  as  his  weapons,  and  has  made 
thein  the  sources  of  his  felicity  ? 

On] y  answer  these  questions.  But  let  me  beg  you 
to  spare  your  common-place  observations  upon 
honour,  family  greatness,  splendour,  ancestry,  &c. 
You  charge  me  with  delusion.  Granting  that  it  is  but 
delusion,  is  your  felicity  any  more?  Place  yourself 
with  the  blue  ribbon,  the  marshal's  haton^  and  the 
Bourbons  for  your  ancestors,  among  the  savages  on 
the  Ohio,  and  you  would  resign  all  your  lofty  preten- 
sions for  a  handful  of  maize.  But  transport  your- 
self with  a  beloved  female  to  whatever  clime  you 
please,  love  will  always  remain  love  If  it  be  illusion, 
it  is  the  illusion  of  nature,  of  heaven,  and  of  my  heart; 
its  consequence  is  virtue,  and  its  reward  content.  And 
■what  then  Is  your  greatness  ?  A  ribbon,  a  truncheon, 
a  title,  a  list  of  names,  to  which  your  ambition  and 
Tanity  attaches  an  imaginary  consequence.  If  I  be 
deluded  it  shall  be  by  nafure,  happiness,  and  virtue, 
because  I  am  a  man. 

You  cannot  comprehend  how  I  have  been,  induced 
io  change  my  principles!  Good  God!  I  have  beea 
educated  in  the  prejudices  of  my  rank:  that  is  all. 
I  was  a  young  simpleton,  a  vain  fool,  who  indulged 
in  dreams  of  ambition,  because  I  was  unacquainted 
with  the  felicity  that  is  bestowed  on  man— a  blind 
creature,  who  had  no  idea  of  the  light  of  heaven,  and 
is  now  endowed  with  the  gift  of  sight.  I  open  my 
eyes  to  its  magic  influence,  gaze  around  in  astonish, 
ment,  and  sink  down  with  transport;  and  one  of  my 
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blind  associates  calls  out  to  me — "Illusion!  nothing 
but  illusion  ! — Why  have  you  abandoned  your  prin- 
ciples?"— "  Because  I  learned  to  see." 

''A  sentimental  beauty,"  you  continue,  *^a 
pretty  girl — fye,  what  a  shame ! — has  converted  you  I" 
I  smile.  Be  it  as  you  say.  A  falling  apple  taught 
Newton  the  law  which  impels  the  worlds  in  their 
spheres.  Shall  we  deny  its  truth  because  he  was 
taught  it  by  the  fall  of  an  apple,  and  not  by  the  fall 
of  a  world  ?  On  which  side  is  the  truth  ?  that  is  the 
only  question.  What  is  my  intention?  you  again 
ask.  I  intreat  you  to  ask  me  no  more;  for,  let  me 
tell  you,  only  for  the  sake  of  giving  you  an  answer, 
I  could  resolve  to  do  what  I  have  left  to  time  to 
accomplish.  Let  peace  be  made^  and  then  I  will 
reply;     Meanwhile,  farewel. 

RISOT    TO    THE    COUNT    D . 

Parisj  Jan.  1761. 

Trembling  I  take  up  the  pen,  my  dear  count. 
Your  cousin  has  shewn  me  your  letters,  and  has 
made  me  the  umpire  in  your  dispute;  you  have  no 
common-place  to  fear  from  me;  recollect  that  I 
educated  you,  that  I  loved  you,  and  strove  as  much  as 
possible  to  make  you  a  man.  You  are  right  upon 
the  whole,  dear  count ;  there  is  no  greater  felicity 
than  that  which  love,  domestic  pleasures,  and  virtue 
procure;  and  you  are  already  acquainted  with  my 
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sentiments  concerning  ancestry  and  honours.     Here 
however  the  question  does  not  relate  to  you,  but  to 
the  female  of  whom  you  are  enamoured.     In  spite 
of  your  family  you  intend  to  give  your  hand  to  the 
object  of  your  aflfection ;  that  cannot  be  done  without 
difficulty,   and  is  perhaps  utterly    impossible.     You 
have    resolved,    too,    very    naturally    to    wait;  but 
meanwhile  you  kindle  in  the  heart  of  the  girl  a  passion 
of  a  diflferent  nature  from  your's.     Supposing,  dear 
count,  what  might  easily  happen,  that  while  you  are 
waiting    your  passion  should  cool.     The  prejudices 
of  your  youth  acquire  new  vigour,  because  they  are 
juvenile  prejudices  :  a   prejudice  which   is   forcibly 
suppressed,  is  not,  on  that  account,    extinguished. 
Believe  this  from  a  man  who,  for  twenty  years,  has 
been  struggling  with  the  superstition  of  his  infancy, 
without  being  able  entirely  to  subdue  it.     As  your 
love  becomes  colder,  your  ambition  will  gain  strength. 
Your    love   has  now  gained  the  victory  over  your 
ambition ;  will  not  your  ambition,  then,  in  its  turn, 
obtain  the  superiority  over  your  love  ?  You  now  find 
motives  for  silencing  all  the  claims  which  your  family, 
your  country,  and  your  own  imagination  prefer  to 
you ;  and  then  you  will  not  be  at  a  loss  for  reasons  for 
rejecting  those  of   love  and  constancy.     Believe  me, 
the  heart,  even  of  the  most  virtuous  man,  is  the  most 
arrogant  sophist.     A  man  must  not,  if  he  can  avoid 
it,  undertake  any  duty  which  he  is  incapable  of  fulfil, 
ling ;    and  this    would   be    your    case.     You    were 
educated  in  the  ideas  of  ambitioa  i  the  prejudices  of 
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your  rank  are  Impressed  upon  all  your  thoughts  and 
all  your  sentiments.  At  present  these  prejudices  are 
silent,  but  they  will  not  always  remain  so.  In  this 
case,  only  cast  your  eyes  on  the  girl :  she  was  edu- 
cated for  love,  for  domestic  happiness,  and  knows  no 
other  virtue,  no  other  felicity,  than  constant  affec- 
tion ;  and  indeed  almost  the  whole  sex  is  educated  for 
this  virtue,  this  felicity.  Examine  the  register  of  the 
unfortunate,  who  have  lost  their  reason;  ambition 
brought  the  men,  and  love  reduced  the  women,  to  that 
deplorable  situation.  This  is  perfectly  natural;  for, 
in  women,  love  is  the  most  powerful  passion,  and 
in  men  ambition.  If,  therefore,  your  ambition  should 
be  roused ;  if  you  should  find  motives  for  deserting  the 
girl,  and  the  poor  creature,  who  knows  and  requires 
nothing  but  love,  should  be  obliged  to  sacrifice  the 
only  happiness  of  her  life!  O,  dear  Count!  I  hope — 
I  know — you  shudder  at  this  idea. 

I  will  point  out  the  virtue  which  reason  and  huma- 
nity demand  of  you,  and  for  which  alone  you  have — 
you  must  have  strength.  Your  passion  is  yet  only  in 
its  infancy ;  you  have  not  yet  declared  your  love  to  the 
girl,  and  it  still  appears  impossible  to  her  that  she 
should  ever  possess  you.  Leave  her,,  she  will  shed 
tears,  but  not  be  unhappy;  only  deception  in  love 
is  productive  of  unhappiness.  She  will  forget  you, 
and  enjoy  felicity  on  the  bosom  of  a  virtuous  husband. 
In  your  arms  she  probably  would  not.  Such  is  the 
Tirtue  which  I,  which  humanity  and  reason  require  of 
you,  and  for  which  you  must  collect  all  your  strength 
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This  IS  in  your  power,  but  not  that  eternal  love,  that 
sacred  constancy,  which  this  female's  happiness  would 
demand.  Were  you  dependent  only  on  yourself,  dear 
Count,  I  would  say  to  you,  ^'  give  her  your  hand  and 
be  happy.'*  But  this,  my  dear  pupil,  is  not  the  case; 
your  ambition  will  again  revive,  and  rend  the  heart  of 
your  mistress,  which  yon  may  still  save,  if  you  have 
the  courage  to  be  virtuous.  If  now  yon  possess  not 
strength  sufficient  to  overcome  yaur  passion,  bow  will 
you  be  able  to  combat,  during  yo»r  whole  life,  your 
ambition,  and  the  prejudices  of  rank,  which  will  gain 
ground  with  each  succeeding  year  ^  Listen,  I  intreat 
you,  to  the  voice  of  one  who  loves  you,  who  loves 
nothing  in  the  world  but  you.  O,  load  not  your  con- 
science with  the  guilt  of  destroying  what  you  consi. 
dered  the  noblest  object  on  earth,  the  heart,  the  hap- 
piness of  this  female.  Yes,  dear  Count,  I  hope  to  see 
you.  A  letter  from  your  mother  requests  leave  of 
absence  for  you  till  spring.  Come  to  us,  I  implore 
you. 

Yoar  faithful 

RiSOT. 
fttE  COUNT  I> TO  LOUIS' • 

BrtLsseh^  April j  1761. 
Well,  it  is  over!  You  have  your  will !  Are  yon  now 
satisfied?  O,  I  couM  take  t&e  most  abandoned  prosti- 
tute from  the  street  and  marry  her,  to  punish  you  for 
yonr  cruelty  and  myself — And  myself  I  Here  I  am 
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plunged  into  the  most  horrible  abyss  of  misery.  If 
you  knew  what  you  hare  done,  as  I  know  what  I 
have  done,  instead  of  rejoicing,  you  would  weep. 
Weep!  I  say.  What  had  you  then  in  Tiew  with  your 
execrable  interference?  You  have  dragged  me  to 
Brussels.  Here  I  stop  and  suryey  the  path  I  have  tnu 
▼ersed,  dyed  with  blood,  and  moistened  with  tears. 
You  have  not  yet  got  me  to  Paris,  Do  not  triumph 
too  soon. 

Now  bind  the  scarf  of  honour,  for  which  I  was 
obliged  to  break  the  most  solemn  oaths,  around  my 
wounded  soul.  Shall  I  not  behold  her  sinking  down, 
pale,  and  dying  ?  Will  not  this  sight  for  ever  haunt 
me?  Ah  I  my  faithful  Risot,  why  did  you  not  say  to 
me,  yon  are  a  base,  contemptible  villain !  That  I  am. 
Tell  my  mother  so,  Louis  !  To  this  state  you  have  re- 
duced me!    It  is  horrible,  horrible! 

I  received  Risot's  letter,  was  half  convinced  that  he 
was  right,  and  yet  staid.  I  wavered  to  and  fro,  and  my 
sohI  contrived  the  most  detestable  of  crimes.  I  was 
not  happy;  and  never  shall  be  again.  Even  in  the 
moments  of  the  highest  transport,  I  was  not  happy; 
the  crime  mingled  its  bitterest  wormwood  with  my  joys. 
Henrietta  was  mine.  Upon  my  knees,  I  swore,  with  a 
tremulous  voice,  that  she  should  be  eternally  mine — 
swore  it  by  her  tears,  her  affliction,  her  despair,  and 
wHh  a  sincere  heart.  O,  how  could  I  so  horribly  de- 
ceive such  innocence,  such  celestial  confidence!  She 
pulled  down  my  hands,  which  I  had  raised  to  invoke 
Heayen,  and  prayed  to  the  Almighty  not  to  hear  my 
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oaths.  O,  she  suspected  my  crime,  and  still  she  loved 
me.  Your  letters  arrived,  and  then  my  guilt  commen. 
ced.  They  were  soon  followed  by  the  letter  of  the 
king.  My  uncle  sent  for  me,'  and  painted  in  illusive 
colours  the  brilliant  career  into  which  I  should  be  led 
by  the  most  horrible  perfidy.  I  threw  myself  at  his 
feet,  and  implored  him  with  tears  to  suffer  me  to  keep 
my  oath;  told  him  the  beloved  object  was  mine,  and 
that  I  was  united  to  her  by  a  more  sacred  bond  than 
the  church  could  impose,  by  the  bond  of  nature.  In- 
stead of  answering,  he  read  me  the  king's  letter.  Un- 
fortunately I  durst  not  oppose  the  desire  of  the  king; 
though  I  had  the  horrible  courage  to  renounce  nature, 
virtue — to  abandon  my  wife.   .. 

The  scandalous  business  was  settled.  With  a  pla- 
cid brow,  and  a  black  soul,  I  returned  to  Henrietta, 
and  repeated  the  oath  of  fidelity,  in  order  to  deceive 
her,  and  the  more  securely  to  strike  the  death-blow 
on  her  open  and  unsuspecting  heart.  O,  infernal 
torture!  those  eyes,  beaming  innocence  and  confidence 
through  their  tears,  I  met  disguised  with  deceit,  false- 
hood, and  afi'ected  love  ; — as  a  wicked  spirit  assumes 
the  appearance  of  an  angel  of  light,  before  a  world  re- 
plete with  happiness  and  virtue,  which  he  hopes  to  in- 
volve in  universal  desolation. 

Ah,  could — durst—my  mother  form  such  a  wish  ? — 
But  let  me  hasten  over  the  abominable  transaction. 
On  the  very  day  wlien  I  was  to  have  given  her  my  hand 
at  the  altar  ;  on  the  very  day  when  she  had  determined 
to  mak^  the  most  generous  sacrifice,  and  renounce  mj 
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liand,  if  she  could  not  render  me  completely  happy ;  at 
the  very  moment  when  she  overwhelmed  me  with  ten- 
derness and  magnanimity — while  my  heart  was  rent 
with  tortare  and  remorse — the  door  flew  open.  My 
uncle's  adjutant  rushed  in,  demanded  my  sword,  and 
informed,  me  that  I  must  instantly  accompany  him  to 
the  head-quarters.  Virtue  raised  a  last  struggle  in  my 
heart ;  I  made  a  motion  to  defend  myself.  La  Fosse 
drew  his  sword,  and  the  faithful  Henrietta  placed  her- 
self before  mc.  As  it  had  been  previously  agreed,  I 
surrendered  my  sword,  and  with  it  resigned  all  sense 
of  honour.  My  artifices  were  insufficient,  my  eyes 
betrayed  my  villainy,  and  my  hands  trembled.  I  had 
no  longer  the  courage  to  look  at  Henrietta,  but  fixed 
my  timid  eyes  on  the  floor. 

She  alternately  regarded  me  and  La  Fosse.  Both 
of  us  trembled :  she  remained  composed,  grasped  my 
hand,  and  asked  with  a  tone  that  shook  my  very 
soul, ''  Are  you  deceiving  me?"  I  threw  myself  down 
before  her,  and  embraced  her  knees.  She  raised  my 
face  towards  her,  looked  stedfastly  at  me,  and  abrupt- 
ly exclaimed,  ''  If  you  are  deceiving  me,  God  grant 
that  you  may  never  hear  of  me  again!"  I  sprang  up 
to  press  her  to  my  heart;  my  blood  now  rushed  impe- 
tuously through  every  vein,  and  all  the  faculties  of  my 
soul  were  endued  with  omnipotent  force.  La  Fosse 
tore  me  from  her,  and  six  grenadiers  dragged  me  with, 
out  mercy  into  a  coach.  I  heard  Henrietta's  shrieks ; 
never  will  they  cease  to  vibrate  in  my  soul  1 

La  Fosse  returned  my  sword  in  the  coach,. I  trampled 
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upoait,  sayiag  with  a  horrible  sensation,  "  Treason 
against  nature  has  dishonoured  me." 

I  was  brought  with  considerable  difficulty  to  the 
head-quarters.  There  my  uncle  ridiculed  my  folly, 
and  the  Due  de — —  bestowed  on  me  a  smile  of  com- 
miseration. In  this  manner  they  overthrew  my  reso- 
lution to  return.  I  was  carried  like  one  in  a  pro- 
found sleep  to  Brussels.     Woe  to  myself  and  to  you! 

Is  it  your  wish  to  cheer,  to  console  me  ?  Is  it  with 
this  view  that  you  charge  me  with  commissions  from 
the  king  to  the  government  of  Brussels?  Let  me 
alone,  I  intreat  you.  Ridicule  of  my  misery  might 
easily  impel  me  to  seek  death,  which  my  soul  ardently 
desires.  I  have  written  to  the  minister  that  I  am  not 
in  a  situation  to  accept  of  any  employment.  Shall  I 
not  lament  the  loss  of  my  honour,  of  my  virtue, 
apd  of  Paradise  ?  Is  my  family  offended  that  I  look 
with  anxious  solicitude  towards  that  Eden,  the  en-' 
trance  of  which  is  closed  by  an  infernal  deed  of  your 
cpntrivance?  O,  smile  I  but  permit  the  murderer, 
seduced  by  you  to  perpetrate  the  deed, — permit  him, 
at  least,  to  shudder  after  the  crime  which  he  committed 
without  shuddering  I  I  fear  a  second  crime  will  punish 
yon  for  the  first.  My  anguish  thrusts  the  avenging 
sword  deeper  and  deeper  into  my  heart ;  it  must  at  last 
reach  the  seat  of  my  miserable  life. 

She  is  gone  with  her  aunt  to  Cassel,  writes  La  Fosse, 

who  fetched  my   things  from  O .    Composed,  he 

adds,  and  pledges  his  honour  for  it.     Composed!  O  if 
I  eould  belisve  that !  See,  Louis,  if  she  were  compo- 
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sed,  if  sfee  were  happy,  then  might  misfortune  and  ig- 
nominy attend  me  the  remainder  of  my  life.  Compo- 
sed! Ah!  I  know  her  heart.  You  have  murdered 
her,  ye  monsters!  Murdered!  I  shudder.  Every 
breeze  wafts  to  me  a  dying  groan,  every  ray  of  light 
appears  to  be  her  shade;  I  cover  my  pallid  face  with 
my  hands  whenever  my  door  opens.  I  am  afraid  lest 
ber  spirit  should  enter,  look  me  in  the  face,  and  kindle 
around  me  the  flames  of  hell  1 

Farewel !  O  God !  What  have  you  done !  What 
have  I  done !     Farewel ! 

THE  COUKT  D  ■  TO  RISOT. 

Paris^  1764. 

Dearest  Risot,  recaJl  the  malediction  which  yon  pro« 
nounced  upon  me ;  the  curse  that  I  should  never  again 
be  happy.  Can  then  no  repentance  expiate  guilt  ? 
Is  not  four  years'  infernal  torture  punishment  enough 
for  my  crime.  Bestow  your  benediction,  dear  Risot ; 
till  then  I  cannot  give  my  hand  to  the  dear  abject  ix^ 
whom  I  am  to  be  united.  Give  me  your  blessing,  my 
noble  friend,  and  pardon  me;  then  Heaven  will  not 
be  more  severe  than  you.  O,  Risot!  I  implore  you, 
recall  the  curse  which  you  pronounced  against  me 
upon  my  return  from  Germany. 
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RISOT  TO   THE   COUNT   D- 


Visseuxy  1764. 
If  your  heart  has  removed  the  curse,  dearest  Count, 
my  lips  willingly  recall  it,  and  I  pray  Heaven  also  to 
pardon  you,  but  forget  not  a  moment  that  the  goddess 
Nemesis  accompanies  you  through  life.  Felicity  is 
a  word  that  you  ought  not  to  pronounce  without  trem- 
bling; you  have  destroyed  the  felicity  of  a  virtuous 
heart,  though  you  received  a  timely  warning.  Many 
virtues,  many  noble  actions  are  necessary  to  counter- 
balance in  the  eyes  of  a  righteous  Providence  this  soli- 
tary deed.  Be  virtuous ;  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to 
add — be  happy!  Be  firm,  be  contented;  this  is  all 
that  my  heart  can  say  to  you.  Repentance  atones  for 
every  crime;  and  your  repentance,  Count,  was  genu, 
ine  and  sincere.  But  should  Providence — I  write  with 
trembling — remind  you  of  your  guilt  by  repeated  and 
heavy  misfortunes,  could  you  say  it  is  too  severe? 
The  Almighty  bless  you!     Be  virtuous!     Farewell 

THE   COUNT   D TO    RISOT. 
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Providence  is  merciful  and  just,  dearest  Risot. 
Now  bless  me  without  trembling.  I  am  on  the  verge 
of  life ;  and  the  goddess  of  j  ustice  and  vengeance  shews 
me  the  glistening  sword  without  using  it.  O,  you 
were  right !  the  mercy  of  Heaven  granted  me  a  whole 
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life  of  felicity,  and  deferred  the  misery  till  its  conclu- 
ding moments.  I  have  suffered  an  easy,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  very  severe  punishment  for  my  guilt. 
My  wife  is  at  Vienna,  and  has  saved  the  greatest  part 
of  her  property;  she  does  not  know  that  I  am  still 
living. 

I  fled  in  the  disguise  of  a  beggar  through  France  and 
Flanders,  and  arrived  safely  at  the  Rhine.  Here  I 
first  learned  that  my  wife  had  escaped,  and  that  I  was 
supposed  to  be  dead.  Having  crossed  the  Rhine,  I 
was  taken  ill  at  a  small  town.  I  had  not  thought  of 
my  unhappy  Henrietta  for  years.  Here,  so  near  the 
spot  where  she  lived,  the  old  wound]  opened  afresh, 
*^  Here,"  thought  I,  '^  here,  where  you  committed  the 
crime,  you  shall  die."  I  desired  the  physician  not  to 
conceal  the  truth  from  me.  He  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. My  six  months'  wanderings  in  France,  the  in- 
clemencies of  the  weather,  bad  food,  care,  and  anx- 
iety, had  destroyed  my  constitution,  and  entirely  ex- 
hausted the  sources  of  life.  I  smiled  when  the  physician 
informed  me  that  I  could  not  recover,  took  his  medi- 
cines, called  for  a  coach,  and  proceeded  to  O . 

I  never    could   hear  the  name  of  O without 

trembling;  and  now  with  death  in  my  bosom,  it  was  a 
consolation  to  me  to  be  able  to  die  in  the  place.  Be- 
fore we  entered  the  village  I  ordered  the  postillion  to 
stop,  and  alighted.  There  stood  the  grove  of  birches, 
there  was  the  church  steeple,  and  there  the  two  chim- 
nies  of  Henrietta's  habitation  rose  above  the  surround- 
ing cottages.     O,  Risot!     my  youth  once  more  re- 
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vived  within  me.  Ah  !  I  never  loved  any  other  woman 
like  Henrietta;  this  I  felt  by  the  redoubled  pulsation 
of  my  heart,  by  the  life  which  was  diffused  with  new 
power  through  my  veins,  A  dream  of  my  blissful 
hours  hovered  over  my  soul ;  I  trembled,  but  oiily 
with  joy,  not  with  anxiety  and  remorse.  Such  ought 
to  be  the  feelings  of  a  dying  man.  I  proceeded  slowly 
through  the  village;  every  step  carried  me  back,  as  by 
enchantment,  thirty-four  years,  and  a  torrent  of  exqui- 
site sensations  overpowered  my  soul.  How  happy 
might  I  have  been  had  I  remained  virtuous ! 

The  postillion  took  my  things  out  of  the  carriage  at 
the  door  of  the  little  inn.  My  emotions  had  been  too 
powerful  for  the  weak  remnant  of  my  life  ;  I  was 
obliged  immediately  to  throw  myself  upon  a  bed.  The 
landlord  had  only  a  small  damp  apartment,  which  like- 
wise served  for  a  store-room.  He  desired  me  to  conti- 
nue my  journey,  but  a  seasonable  present  rendered  him 
more  civil. 

Here  I  am  now,  Risot.  Ah !  I  have  not  the  courage 
to  ask  whether  Henrietta  be  yet  living.  This  letter  I 
write  with  a  trembling  hand.  O,  Risot  I  here  I  was 
so  happy,  so  inexpressibly  happy !  And  now!  now! 
Ah!  had  I  remained  here  as  I  wished/  had  I  made 
her  my  wife ;  how  many  things  would  now  be  different 
from  what  they  are!  May  I  not  say  that  for  death 
in  this  damp  chamber  I  sacrificed  Henrietta,  my  happi. 
ness,  and  my  repose  ?  Sometimes  I  even  think  that  the 
dreadful  revolution  of  my  country  was  a  judgment 
sent  to  punish  me  for  my  guilt.  Good  night!  good 
night  I 
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Risot !  the  earth  totters  under  mc ;  my  senses  are 
confused ;  my  life  ebbs  with  each  pulsation,  and  yet 
the  power  of  Omnipotence  seems  to  detain  it — I  am 
■with  Henrietta.  A  thousand  times  I  ask  myself  whe- 
ther I  am  still  alive.  As  yet  I  am  ignorant  of  every 
thing.     What  have  I  still  to  hear  ? 

My  host  informed  me  that  he  had  provided  for  me  a 
more  commodious  apartment  in  the  village.  All  my 
thoughts  were  now  directed  to  one  object;  I  acquies- 
ced, without  asking  whither  he  was  going  to  take  me. 
My  landlord  conducted  me  slowly  towards  Henrietta's 
habitation.  When  we  Arrived  at  the  courtyard,  the 
sight  of  the  lime  trees,  beneath  which  I  had  so  fre- 
quently sat  with  the  dear  girl,  awakened  me  from  my 
profound  reverie.  "  Whither  are  you  leading  me,  bar- 
barian ?"  I  exclaimed.  I  was  going  to  turn  back. 
Should  I  throw  myself  in  the  way  of  vengeance? 

A  young  man  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  requested 
me  to  wait  beneath  his  roof  for  the  restoration  of  my 
health.  I  sat  down  under  the  lime  trees  to  rest  myself, 
and  a  tempestuous  ocean  of  conflicting  emotions  over- 
whelmed my  flitting  soul.  My  eyes  were  stedfastly 
fixed  on  the  door  which  was  open,  I  imagined  tha 
Henrietta  would  rush  forth  and  thunder  in  my  ears  the 
word — deceiver!  Instead  of  her  an  elderly  woman 
appeared,  and  looked  at  me  with  compassion.  I  was 
conducted  into  the  house,  to  the  same  apartment 
which  I  occupied  above  thirty  years  ago.  Being 
thought  worse  than  I  really  was,  they  put  me  to  bed. 
I  became  more  composed.    The  elderly  female  soou 
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afterwards  came  to  ask  after  my  health,  and  inquired 
my  name ;  I  told  her  a  false  one. 

After  some  conversation,  during  which  she  became 
more  and  more  agitated,  she  asked  abruptly: — 
"  Were  you  acquainted  at  Paris  with  a  Count 
D ?" 

God  of  Heaven  !  I  now  recognized  Henrietta's 
features  and  her  voice.  It  was  she !  A  thousand 
daggers  pierced  my  perturbed  soul.  I  covered  my 
pallid  face  with  both  my  hands.  She  repeated  her 
question,  and  I  answered  with  a  sigh — "  He  was  my 
friend." 

"  Your  friend!'*  she  exclaimed,  wringing  her 
hands.  She  then  went  in  silence  to  the  window.  In 
this  situation  I  at  length  took  the  courage  to  look  at 
her  attentively.  I  observed,  with  trembling,  that  she 
was  pale,  and  that  long  affliction  had  preyed  upon  her. 
She  turned  round,  after  a  long  pause,  and  again  ap- 
proached me,  and  said  stammering  : — "  Did  he  never 
mention  to  you  the  name  of  Henrietta  Biichner?" 

I  know  not  how  I  mustered  the  strength  to  reply  : 
— "  The  unfortunate  man  loved  her  till  his  latest 
breath." 

"  Loved  I"  she  exclaimed. — "  Then  he  is  dead," 
she  added  after  some  pause,  and  wiped  her  eyes.— 
"  How  did  he  die?" 

"  With  the  name  of  Henrietta  on  his  lips,  and  bell 
in  his  heart,  because  he  had  deceived  her." 

She  walked  up  and  down  the  room  and  then  return- 
ed to  me.     "  Were  you  his  friend? — I  too  was  his 
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friend,"  said  she  tenderly;  adding  in  a  louder  toner 
''  I  am  the  unfortunate,  the  deluded  Henrietta." 

O,  Risot!  I  resolutely  exposed  my  heart  to  pain, 
in  hopes  that  it  would  break;  I  took  Henrietta's 
hand  and  pressed  it  to  my  bosom.  My  life  was 
stronger  than  my  anguish;  my  heart  did  not  break, 
CTen  when  her  tears  fell  upon  my  face.  O,  Risot ! 
have  I  not  now  expiated  my  guilt  ?  She  left  me,  but 
soon  returned.  Ah!  what  Tiolence  I  was  obliged 
to  do  myself,  not  to  tell  her  who  I  was! 

She  dropped  a  few  words — O,  Risot!  they  rend 
my  soul ! — a  few  obscure  words  concerning  four 
year's  insanity.  I — I  could  go  mad  at  the  thought! 
Four  years !  only  reflect  how  many  thousand  hours  ! 
Ah!  wretch  that  I  am,  why  did  I  flee  from  the 
guillotine ! 

CHARLES    BUCHNER    TO    RISOT. 

0 ,  1794. 

Herewith,  Sir,  I  transmit  you  the  last  letter  of  the 

Count  D .     I  found  your  address  in  one  of  your 

letters  from  London.  Your  friend  was  interred  here 
yesterday ;  you  are  acquainted  with  his  unfortunate 
history  excepting  the  catastrophe.  Chance  conducted 
him  to  the  house  of  my  mother,  to  whom  he  once 
paid  his  addresses.  She  discovered  to  him  who  she 
was.  We  regarded  the  extreme  anguish  and  despair 
which  he  manifested  as  the  effects  of  his  illness.  My 
mother  has  been  very  unhappy.     After  his  departure^ 
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in  the  year  1761,  she  learned  from  his  uncle  that  she 
was  deceived,  and  fell  into  the  blackest  melancholy ; 
she  was  pregnant  by  the  Count.  After  ray  birth  she 
lost  her  senses.  At  the  end  of  four  years  she  again 
recovered  her  reason;  but  not  her  cheerfulness. 
With  these  circumstances  my  father,  whom  we  sup- 
posed to  be  merely  a  friend  of  the  Count,  became  ac- 
quainted by  degrees.  I  observed  how  deeply  these 
conversations  aflfected  both  our  sick  guest  and  roy 
mother.  In  vain  I  endeavoured  to  draw  her  from 
his  bed-side;  indeed  I  almost  considered  it  as  cruel, 
for  the  stranger's  assurances  that  the  Count's  love  to 
her  had  ceased  only  with  his  life  now  restored  her, 
for  the  first  time,  to  happiness. 

The  unfortunate  man  was  still  ignorant  that 
Henrietta  had  a  son  by  him,  and  that  I  was  this  son. 
One  day  when  I  entered  his  room  I  found  my  dear 
mother  in  tears.  I  took  her  gently  by  the  hand,  and 
said : — ''  It  affects  you  too  much,  my  dearest  mother." 
At  these  words  the  stranger  suddenly  raised  himself 
np  in  the  bed,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  me,  exclaimed  :— 
"Mother!  mother!"  with  great  earnestness;  "how 
b  this?'*  My  mother  led  me  to  his  bed-side,  and 
said :— "  This  is  the  son  of  the  Count  D ." 

"  My  son !  my  son!"  he  cried  with  astonishment. 
"  Henrietta!  unfortunate  Henrietta!  I  am  the 
monster  that  deceived  you  !'* 

You  cannot.  Sir,  conceive  the  effect  of  these  few 
words.  I  stood  like  a  statue.  My  mother  threw 
herself  into  his  arms,  and  exclaimed :-— "  O,  beloved 
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Chariest"  She  turned  pale.  I  caught  her  in  my 
arms,  and  carried  her  to  a  chair,  where  she  soon  carae 
to  herself.  "  O,  Charles  1  beloved  Charles  !*'  she 
again  exclaimed,  and  extended  her  arms  towards  him. 

My  father,  before  I  could  prevent  him,  sprung 
from  the  bed,  and  threw  himself  at  my  mother's  feet^ 
crying  out: — ''  O,  merciful  God !  do  you  forgive  me, 
Henrietta?  do  you  forgive  me,  my  beloved?"  She 
raised  him  up  and  pressed  him  to  her  bosom.  He 
grew  paler  and  paler.  "  O,  God!"  he  suddenly  ex* 
claimed  with  a  smile,  ''  so  happy  !  so  happy! — my 
son!"  he  drew  me  to  his  breast; — ''  my  Henrietta." 
He  threw  his  arm  round  my  mother,  and  leaned  his 
head  upon  her  shoulder.  His  hand  became  cold.  He 
expired,  smiling,  in  the  arms  of  his  beloved  and  hi» 
son.  ''Charles!"  said  my  mother,  affectionately. 
His  arm  sunk  down.  We  supposed  him  to  be  in  a 
swoon,  but  he  was  dead. 

I  was  filled  with  apprehension  on  account  of  my 
mother;  but,  thank  Heaven,  she  is  composed  and 
even  cheerful.  This  melancholy  occurrence  diffuses 
over  the  remainder  of  her  days  a  kind  of  tranquil 
felicity.  "  He  loved  me,"  says  she  smiling,  when  I 
speak  to  her.  "  He  called  you  his  son,"  she  adds, 
while  the  transports  of  heaven  are  impressed  on  her 
pallid  lips. 

The  physician  conceives  that  this  circumstance  has 
produced  a  beneficial  effect  on  her  health;  but  I  am 
convinced  that  she  will  soon  follow  her  lover.  God 
be  thanked  that  a  mild  serenity  enlivens  her  last  hours. 
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With  this  letter  you  will  receiye  a  ring,  inscribed 
with  the  words — For  my  Risot.  A  paper,  in  my 
father's  hand-writing,  declares  my  mother  the  heiress 
of  all  the  yaluablcs  he  had  with  him. 

My  mother  intends  to  have  her  grare  dug  by  the 
side  of  his.  I  fear  that  they,  who  were  unfortunate- 
ly separated  upon  earth,  will  soon  be  again  united. 

Farewel,  Sir,  I  honour  you  as  the  friend  of  my 
father,  and  the  protector  of  my  forsaken  mother. 
Farewel! 


END   OF  TOL.    ill 


B.  Clarke,  Printer,  Well-Street,  Cripplegate, 


